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PEEFAGE 



1 is here presented to the public, was origin- 
B a dissertation sent in to compete for a fellow- 
ehip at Trinity College, Cambridge. Its object is to give a 
general picture oi English society, politics, and religion at 
a certain stage in their progress, and to recount the leading 
and characteristic events of a brief period in our country's 
history. That period, which represents, as far as England 
is concerned, the meeting point of the mediieval and the 
modem, is of peculiar interest and importance. As the book 
is now addressed to the general reader, and not to students 
alone, I have felt obliged to omit here and there the discussion 
of historical problems which, though of interest to students, 
throw little or no light on the period as a whole. For a 
similar reason I have given my quotations from ' Piers Plow- 
man ' and "Wyeliffe in modem English ; though I have not 
ventured to take the same hberty with Chaucer, whose very 
! sacred to literature. The Notes and Appendices 
are not intended to contain information of importance to the 
general reader, but are adduced as proofs of statements in the 
test, and are intended for the historical critic. For, notwith- 
standing its wider and more popular aim, I venture to hope 
that the book may claim to be a serious contribution to 
I history. It is based on original authorities, and many of 
I authorities have been now for the first time unearthed 
in the Public Eecord Office and British Museum. , 

While this volume was in course of prepariitiou for the 
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\1 PREFACE 

press, I had the pleasure of reading the new and important 
work OQ the Peasants' Bising by M. Andre Eeville and the buc- 
ceseor of his labours, M. Petit-Dutaillis. It is needless for 
me to say how greatly I admire the work of one whose 
premature death has inflicted a blow on two nations, and with 
what interest I read the introduction by M. Petit-Dutaillifi, 
so full of matter and so full of thought. I have adopted 
several new facts from their work ; in all such cases I have 
acknowledged the debt by a reference in the Notes. But I waa 
already acquainted with the bulk of the valuable documents 
published in their Appendix. The events of the rebels' admis- 
sion into London, the risings in Yorkshire and the West, had 
been already described in my book while it waa still a college 
dissertation, before M. Beville's work appeared. In such 
cases I have left the text as it stood, and have also left my old 
references to the documents in the Record Office, bat have 
added in brackets the page of M. Beville's book where they 
can be found by the student ; thus— C.R.B., 488, Bex. 6 (R^v. 
190). In absolutely every case where I have altered or 
added to the text in consequence of M. Beville's book, I 
have put a reference in the Notes, not in brackets. Thus — 
Efev., 251. 

I acknowledge my debt to the Wyclif Society, to Professor 
Skeat, Mr. Matthew, Bishop Stubbs, and (however much we 
may differ) to Dr. Gasquet. There is besides a whole army 
of able scholars and editors whose publications have made it 
possible to attempt a history of the Age of Wycliffe. Although 
I have not in quite every case adopted the advice given, I wish 
to thank my friends Dr. Cunningham, Mr Stanley Loathes, 
and Dr. Vevrall of Trinity and Mr. Whitney of King's College, 
Cambridge, for many valuable suggestions and corrections. 

Last, but not least, I must thank Mr. Edgar Powell. It 
is not only that I used his ' Bising in East Anglia ' without 
any need to consult the original manuscripts on which his 
story tested. It is he, the person best fitted to do so by his 
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experience in the documents of the Peasants' Rising, who 
hnnted out and transcribed for me at the Record Office that 
considerable mass of onprinted matter on which much of the 
present work is based. It is my hope that in the coarse of the 
next year we shall publish a small volume of these materials. 
It would contain trials of the rebels of 1881 passed over by 
M. Reville, the trial of John of Northampton, documents 
relating to the early Lollards, and various matters that will, I 
believe, be of permanent value to historians ; the references to 
these original documents in the Public Record Office will be 
found in the footnotes and appendices to the present volume. 
Finally, I must say a word as to the period covered by the 
book, for the 'Age of Wycli£fe' is a vague term. I have 
restricted the political history to the years 1876 to 1885, 
because they form a separate epoch in secular affairs. On tElB 
other hand,/! have found it impossible to make any break in 
the history of the Lollards until Richard's death (end of 
Chapter VIII.). I have besides added an additional Chapter 
(Chapter IX.), briefly relating their fortunes down to the year 
1520. /Without this continuation the Age of Wycliffe would 
lose half its meaning, and remarks occurring in various parts 
of the book would remain unjustified. 



G. M. TREVELYAN. 



Trinitt Gollxox, Cambbidoi : 
February, 1899. 



PEEFACE TO NEW EDITION 



It IB not possible tor me, on the occasion of this new edition, 
to make all the many alterations of which, as I am aware, 
this book stands in need. I have, however, removed several 
positive errors, and I have altered the chapter on the Peasants' 
Rising in some few places. Since the first publication of this 
book, there have appeared in the ' American Historical 
Review ' (Jan. and April 1902) two articles by Mr. George 
Kriehn on the Sources of the Social Revolt, 1381. I 
adopted some of his views on particular events, and he has 
encouraged me to treat as a high authority the Account of the 
Rising of 1381 (Stowe MS. Anominalle Chronicalle belonging 
to the Abbeys of St. Maries in Yorke), which I published in 
the 'English Historical Review' (vol. xiii. July 1898). li 
this Stowe MS. ia to be regarded as a high authority (see 
Mr. Eriehn's arguments, A. H. R. vii. 266-8) then the inci- 
dents at Smithfield take a slightly different colour, and the 
presentation of the interesting ' Smithfield programme ' of 
Church disendowment etc., by Wat Tyler, may perhaps be 
believed (Kriehn, A. H. R. vii. 468-84). I am also particu- 
larly obliged for criticisms in the 'English Historical Iteview' 
and 'Edinburgh Review ' of Jan. 1900, some of which I have, 
now incorporated. 

2 Cbeine OiiiiTirKs, Chelsea : 
August, I'Jtll. 
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CHAPTER I 

WAR AND QOVEBNMENT, 1868-1376 

THB LOSS OF OUB FRENCH P08SB88I0NB. JOHN OF GAUNT 

AND HIS FRIENDS 

The reader who has tamed to a history of Chaucer's times 
in hope of finding record of the healthy national life sug- 
gested by the picture of the jolly poet's companions on the 
Canterbury pilgrimage, will be disappointed that no aspect of 
politics or of society reproduces the cheerful impression he 
had received. But if his zeal for letters or antiquity has 
carried him through some cantos of Piers Plowman's gloomy 
and powerful utterances against the same generation, lie will 
be less surprised to find that the chief feature is the decay 
of those institutions and ideas that had governed mediaeval 
England throughout the Plantagenet epoch, and the collapse 
of the old methods, industrial, social, military, governmental 
and religious. Yet the gloom of the period is not unrelieved ; 
historical dulness does not brood over it as it often broods 
over periods of national decline. The personalities of Wycliffe 
and Chaucer adorn and humanise the story. The most sgon- 
taneoug. and general uprising of the working classes tEat 
ever took place in England, gives to the labour-question that 
p igturesquenesfl . and reality, which are too often lacking in 
the most important chapes of national development. Above 
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2 WAB AND GOVERNMENT 

all, efforts are made towards new poesibilities, social, p 
and religious. Though MedicBvalism is sick almoBt to deatli^ 
the ideas of the modem world are forming in the greatest y 
minds of the day. 

Id spite, however, of the general decay, in spite of these 
attempts at change and reconstruction, the succeeding century 
saw mediieval institutions bolstered up and the creation of 
modern England postponed, , The diseases that were destroy- 
ing England in the reign of Richard the Second were still 
eating at her heart in the reign of Richard the Third^ ■ 
The^problems that beset her were but laid aside under the .] 
Lancastrians, to be solved under the Tudors. Only in the I 

llight of later history do we perceive in full that the age 
of Wycliffe holds a great place in the progress of our country, 
that its efforts were not futile and that its great men did not . 

I live in vain. ^ 

\ The first sign of general decadence was the downfall, in theN, 
later years of Edward the Third, of the military and naval power 
that had been erected in the great days of Cr<!'cy and SluysJy 
When in the year 1360 the Treaty of Breligny made over to 
the English Crown a third of the country which we now know 
as France, English seamanship was as supreme in Western I 
waters as English arms on the Western continent. From I 
i "Coninna to Rotterdam no harbour-master dared to pilfer or 
\ annoy the traders who brought the English wool, no foreign 
t\ craft dared board the vessels that sailed beneath the crosa 
\ of St. George, From the border where Christendom lay en- 
camped against Islam in the shadow of the Sierra Nevada, to 
the utmost Bohemian forests, there had been found no chivalry 
able to contend with the archers of England, Our nobles and 
gentlemen were the governors of Southern France, the cruel 
taskmasters of broad and fertile provinces. ' I witnessed,' 
says Froissart, ' the haughtiness of the English, who are 
affable to no other nation than their own ; no gentlemen of 
Gaseony or Aquitaine . . . could obtain office or appointment 
in their own country ; for the English said they were neither 
on a level with them nor worthy of their society, which- 
made the Gascons very indignant.' Had such high-sounding 
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phraaes then been in fashion, the Continental peoples had 
reason enough to talk of ' the supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxons.' This supremacy, which had sprung up in twenty 
jearB, was destined to perish with even greater rapidity. 

/_The affairs of Spain were the immediate cause of Conti- 
nental revolt against otiif domination^; In 1 369 King Henry of 
Castile, having been restored to his throne by French arms 
in the face of English opposition, entered into a naval alliance 
with France, which secured to the confederates the mastery 
of the Bay of Biscay and the Channel. Our importance in, 
the councils of Eurojw, the prosperity of our commerce and oun 
military hold over France, depended on our naval superiority,! 
and that superiority was a thing of the past when the fleets ofi 
Castile and France together were in active hostility against us.' 1 
Our position in Aquitaine was at the same moment being under- 
mined, although the veteran Black Prince himself was the 
governor. Even among hia English soldiers, whose organisa- 
tion and obedience on the field of battle left nothing to be 
desired, the state of perpetual discipline proper to an army of 
occupation was altogether wanting. The regiments, or ' com- 
panies ' as they were called, were many of them officered by 
soldiers of fortune whose patriotism was the patriotism of Sir 
Dugald Dalgetty ; men who had not scrupled, when active 
employment was wanting in the English service, to follow Du 
Gneselin over the Pyrenees and help the French to turn the 
ally of England off the throne of Castile. The only means by 
which Prince Edward could have held these men in hand, was 
pay more regular than the treasury of Aquitaine could afford. 
In order to satisfy hia soldiers, he oppressed bis subjects with ; 
heavy taxes, the method most effectual to remind them of their f 
French nationality, and to prepare the way for Charles the' 
Fifth as Liberator. When at last the ' companies,' to obtain) 
compensation for their arrears, began to make unauthorifled" 
raids into the territory of the French King, the opportunity 
most desired by that wily monarch had arrived. He 
had now justification for opening the war. In the spring 
of 1369. his armies invaded the isolated English ^jossession 
q 4 Pont hieu in the north of France, and acquired it almost 
■ Fad., iii. 869. 
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without striking a blow. The loss of the province mnst be 
laid to the account of the ministerB who had failed to garri- 
son it during the winter. They had been guilty of acting 
with eimilar ignorance and over-confidence in the affairs of 
Aquitaine. Instead of sending out money to Prince Edward 
that would have enabled him to keep his army in hand, thay 
had insisted on fining his high-spirited captains for irregu- 
larities that would have been better checked by the payment 
of arrears. The enemies of the ministry ascribed the un- 
authorised violations of French territory that had brought on 
the war, to the mutinous spirit engendered among the English 
' companies ' by these acts of petty persecution.' ,1 For two 
years after the seizure of Ponthieu, the war continueH without 
any other striking event. 

The Parliamentof February 1871, which called the incompe- 
tent ministers to account, marks the commencement of those 
political movements and party combinations which continued 
throughout the next fifteen years. As long as Edward the 
^hird had been in the vigour of life, he had himself carried on 
the administration and decided questions of policy, while his 
son acted as generalissimo abroad. But now that the King had 
fallen into dotage, and the Black Prince had returned from 
Gftseony sick of an incurable disease which did not permit 
him to take a large part in public affairs, a fierce competition 
arose among the gi-eat nobles to secure a larger share in the 
government than any had previously enjoyeJTj Although 
the Duke of Lancaster and the Earls of Pemhroke and Cam- 
bridge had been since the outbreak of the war entrusted with the 
command of various armies in France, the ministry at West- 
minster was still composed, ae it had been from time imme- 
morial, of Bishops who were dependent solely on the King, 
and who were bound to the great lords by no ties of interest 
or party. William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, was 
Chancellor, and Thomas Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, was 
Treasurer of England. The Duke and the Eatls were often 
consulted by the King on matters of poHcy, so that the 
Chancellor and Treasurer had not that monopoly of the royal 
confidence enjoyed by cabinet ministers of to-day. But the 
' citron. Ang., Itxv-vi. 
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persons who held these officeB excluded the great lords not 
only from the ordinary administration, but from most of the 
patronage of the country, andQt^was for t_he purpose of securing 
these offices for their own adherents that a coterie of IcH'da 
made use of Farliameut.in 1371. As Lancaster was in France, 
the Earl of Pembroke, a young nobleman of twenty-three, led 
the opposition in the Upper ChamberJ^ 

'The House of Commons that met in 1371 was no less 
hostile to the bishop ministers, though for different and less 
personal rensons. In the first place, it was rightly considered 
that the opening of hostilities had been mismanaged, that 
there had been do counterbalancing success in the last two 
years, and that the Bishops had not the knowledge and energy 
requisite for the successful conduct of a war. They were in 
tact regarded much as Lord Aberdeen's Ministry was regarded 
in 1855. Their unpopularity was increased by the dislike 
of the Church and its privileges and consequent distrust of 
all its members, deeply rooted in the lay mindr 'This feeling 
found expression in the request presented by Lords and Com- 
mons together to the Sing, demanding the total exclusion of 
all clergy from the civil service.'^ This would have indeed been 
a sweeping reform, for at that time most ' clerks ' were ' clergy.' 
The Sing rejected the petition, as he did not feel called upon 
to remodel the whole public service in its lower as well as its 
higher branches. But since the dislike of the present clerical 
ministry to which this demand had given voice could not be 
completely ignored, the Bishops holding the higher offices were 
removed, and were succeeded in their posts by law officers 
of the crown and laymen distinguished for public service. 
Some at least of these new ministers were honest and 
capable men, destined to win the admiration even of the 
bitterest partisans of the Church party.* But they had no 
independent prestige and position of their own on which to 
withstand the malpractices that the great nobles soon intro- 
duced into the public service. They were but the nominees of 
those lords who had plotted the overthrow of the Bishops.* 
The House of Commons, carried away by just resentment at 
the misconduct of the war by the episcopal ministry, had en- 
' Wala., i. 314. » Ibid. ii. 68, on Scrope. ' Sea Ap, 
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trusted the government to persons even less capable of guarding 
the mterests of the country, William of Wykeham had been, 
it was afterwards asserted, corrupt in an underhand way, 

I but he was certainly not openly oppressive and extortionate. 

I It was no improvenaent to give the nation over to the tender 

\ mercies of John of Gaunt, I)uke of Lancaster. 

Besides the change of ministry, attacks were made in this 
Parliament on the enormous Church endowments which paid 
so little towards the heavy expenses of the war, and the 
budget of the year was drawn up so as to fall heavily on 
ecclesiastical property. A sum of 50,000i. was required. It was 
assumed that there were forty thousand parishes in England, 
and that if each should pay on the average 22s. 8r/., the 
requisite amount would be raised. Towards this tax all lands 
that had passed into Mortmain since Edward the First were 
now forced to contribute, and at the same time the tax voted 
by the clergy in convocation was extorted from small livings 
hitherto exempted. Jn these proceedings we see the begiiK 
ning of that organiseS' political movement for disendowment 
of the Church and abolition of her privileges which was the 
one point of sympathy between the House of Commons and 

I the Duke of Lancaster, and formed the chief connection 

' Wycliffe with pohtical parties.' 1 

The Parliament broke up, and the lay ministers took 
over the government. The hopes of the nation were soon 
damped. In the first place, the budget had 
miscalculated. There were not forty thousand, but only nine 
thousand parishes in England. The ludicrousness of the 
mistake throws a lurid light on statistical knowledge in the 
Middle Ages. That the assembled Estates of a great country 
should agree in solemn conclave that there were forty thousand 
parishes in the realm when there were only nine thousand, 
vonid scarcely command our belief if it were not written in 
the Book of the Kolls of Parliament. Probably the outgoing 
ministers, since each knew approximately the number of 
parishes in his diocese, had some suspicion of the truth, but 
did not feel bound to communicate their knowledge to rivals 
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who claimed to be introducmg a new era of intelligence 
and reform. When the mistake was found out, part of the 
meoibere of the late Parliament were hastily summoned 
together in June, to raise the average quota of the villages 
from 22«. 3(f. to 116g.' 

As to the conduct of the war, men's hopes were even more 
bitterly disappointed. Catastroplifi^ followed catastrophe in 
bewildering Bucceasion. In 1 37^, the young Earl of Pem- 
broke, who had led the proceedings of the Parliament the 
year before, was sent out as governor of Aquitaine with a great 
army and a rich treasure to carry on the war. His fleet waa 
surrounded off Eochelle by a greatly superior force of French 
and Spanish, and after two days of hand-to-hand fighting, 
the English were overpowered by numbers and captured to a 
man.^ The ctericaJ party saw in it the hand of God against 
the despoilsra of His Church,^ but the nation saw in it the 
death-blow of its sea-power, and of its dominion in France. 
In 1378 Poitou was lost, and a splendid English army under 
the Duke of Lancaster waa almost destroyed by a march 
through France, which can be compared in character to/ 
Napoleon's Kussian ciimpaign. Exhaustion, not defeat inl I 
the field, sapped our resistance. In 1374 John of Gaunt 1 / 
returned to England to raiee troops and BUpplies, but finding I 
the country unable to furnish any more, left our garrisons in 
Aquitaine unsuccoured. By the end of the year they had 
nearly all surrendered to the French general.' After the loss 
of Aquitaine the character of the war was entirely changed. 
As we no longer had large tracts of territory to defend, it waa 
no longer necessary to keep great armies permanently in the 
field. Our operations were confined to garrisoning Calais, 
Brest, Bordeaux, and a few smaller fortresses on the coast, 
which were useful bases for fitful incursions into French 
territory — ' noble ports and entries whence to grieve the 
adversary.' ' The Duke of Brittany's strongholds were also 
garrisoned by our troops, and his struggle against his feudal 

■ Rot. Pari., a. 304 ; Bl. B. 1878, p. 185. 

* FroiBB., vol. ii. ohapB. luiv-vi. ' Wals., i. 314. 

* Longman's Ed. IIL, ii. 333-1 ; Mr. Oman, in Social England, ii. ITS. 

* Bot. Pari, iii. 34, 36. 
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euperior the French King was kept alive by our aid. TheBo 
very limited operations, though less absurdly outoE proportion 
to our resources than the attempt to hold a third of France, 
were still a strain on our finances which proved unendarahle 
to the taxpayer and prevented the revival of prosperity. 
Further, the command of the sea being lost, the Spanish 
and French fleets made continual descents on the English 
coast towns, with results fatal to our shipping and commerce. 
This miserable state of things continued for ten years more, 
before we eould learn to swallow our pride and submit to 
treat with the enemy. Jjhe decline in trade, the heavy waf"^ 
taxation, the failure and disgrace of the EngHsh arms and \ 
policy, are conditions which continue without relief throughout / 
the period covered by the ensuing chapters."] Such condition^ 
add bitterneBs to party strife, and lie tinaerneath much of 
the political, social and rehgious agitation. Hard times and 
^national disgrace have often aided men to (Reconsider an 

/ unthinking acceptance of the institutions of thBft" ijduntry 

I and £BI intellectual beliefs of their age. 

I ProbablyJhe^^e^T^ ministers were not more to blame for 1 

I -theae'lIiBasters than the Bishops" whom they had succeeded. I 
England had undertaken a task beyond her strength. The 
loss of the land was inevitable from exhaustion of men and 
money and from the loss of the sea. The loss of the sea 
appears to have been the result not of miBmanagement only, 
but of real inferiority in maritime power. At the battle of 
Bochelle (1372), a defeat almost as signal as the victory of 
Sluys thirty years before, the capture of Pembroke's ships 
was only the assertion of a superiority already recognised, 
The House of Commons had already called attention to 
the decay of the mercantile marine from economic causes 
prior to the war,' and as the fighting fleet was at that time 
composed of merchant ships seized for the King's service, 
the decline of the marina was tantamount to the decline 
of the navy. 

But although the faults of the ministers were not the sole 
cause of the disasters that befel their country, there was gross 
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corruptiori in the military-iuul civil Eervices, wblch baatesed tli^ 
downfalir PrinceEdward lay slowly dying, unable to adminiBter 
affairs. Nest to him, his brother John of G^unt was far the 
greatest subject in the land. By a fortunate accumiilation of 
titles and estates, he stood in rank and wealth far above th^- 
other nobles. His superiority over them all was recognised 
by the title of Duke, then borne by no other Enghshman save 
the Prince of Wales. But the personal influence of Jobn of 
Gaunt over the King was the chief reason of his complete 
supremacy in England, a supremacy which as long as Edward 
Uved was only broken during the aession of the Good Par- 
liament. The King, ae a patriotic statesman complained, 
was governed ' by the counsel of one man only.' ' He was 
dotingly submissive to his favourite son, and even consented 
to be on terms of intimacy witb such dependents of the 
House of Lancaster as Lord Latimer and Sir Eichard Stnry,' 
A more disreputable influence was exercised over the once 
glorious dictator of Europe, who now in dishonourable old 
age practised the vice which puts princes most easily into the 
hands of intriguing politicians. Alice Ferrers, the King's 
mistress, was in close league with John of Gaunt. 

Ah long as Edward lived, the only danger against which 
the Duke had to guard came at the season of year which 
brought together to Westminster the representatives of a 
people easily incensed by bad government, and those nobles 
who were his natural rivals or personal enemies. The 
Parliament of 1373, however, passed ofE very successfully for 
those in power ; partly because they succeeded in putting an 
entirely false colour on the military events of the year. While 
the remnants of the splendid army which the Duke had led 
across France were perishing of cold and hunger in the 
Auvergne, the Chancellor had the face to declare that, ' by 
their good and noble government and deeds of arms,' our 
generals had ' done great damage and destruction to the enemy 
over there,' ^ His demand for money was generously answered 
by a grant of taxes for the next two years.' Although grants 

' 0. E. B., p. 78. 

' Wala., i. 320 ; Chron. Ang., 76, 87, 103-3 ; Eot. Pari., li, 823, ' pcinz 
I entoor le toi.' 

■ Bot. Pari. ii. 819. * lUd. ii. 317. 
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had often before been made to cover as long a period, the i 
made of this hberahty by the ministers was unusual. It had 
always been understood that the HouBes should be ca^gd to- 
gether every year, or every two years at utmost ; but ^rlia- 
ment was now left in abeyance till 1376.' Thus released froiir". 
criticism, John of Gaunt'e friends were for two years and a J 
half absolute masters of England. His return to England in 
April 1374 facilitated the establishment of a system of official 
rflhbety, carried on for the benefit, not of a claas or a party ,/i^ 
bat of a clique _o| Jiia ppFrnTTiat adherents. *^ 

j The Duke was at the head of a small, but well-organised ^ 
hierarchy of knaves, who made a science of extorting moneys' 
from the public by a variety of ingenious methods, I The 
three most active members of the Royal Council at this time 
were Lord Latijaer, the confidant of the Duke and the King ; 
Lord Ng yille , Latimer's son-in-law and heir, bound also by 
indenture to serve John of Gaunt in peace and war with a 
regiment of retainers ; ^ and Kichard Lyons, one of the 
wealthiest London merchants, the financier of the unscrupu- 
lous gang. The Duke, who would, in the language of another 
age and another hemisphere, have been known as the ' political 
boss," seciu-ed to them complete control of the Privy Council 
board, where, accordingly, most of the ' big deals ' were maijgj 
The commerce of the country centred on the d^Bp6t at CalECts, 
through which all the wool and cloth exported had to pass, 
to be there taxed by the home government before it left 
the English lines. Kichard Lyons got leave from Lord 
Latimer and his other confederates on the Privy Council 
to carry his own wool direct to other ports on the Con- 
tinent ; he also obtained similar licenses to avoid the taxation 
and competition of the Calais mart, for a number of other 
merchants who presumably bought them from him at a hand- 
some figure. At another time, when his friends appointed 
him farmer of the customs of Calais, he took the opportunity 
to levy a higher duty than that authorised by Parliament. 
When called to account for thus robbing the merchants of 
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England, he openly pleaded that, although it was tnie he had 
taken some ot the surplus for himEeif, he had had the ' com- 
mand of the King and his counsel to do bo.' Botli Lyons 
and Lord Neville found a very profitable form of investment 
in_the_g3vemmerLt^ debts ^ Taking advantage of the 8tate~bf 
national credit, they bought up some of the King's debts from 
his despairing creditors at an immense discount. They then 
took advantage of their position on the council board to pay 
themselves out of the impoverished exchequer to the full 
amount of the original hability. Pubhc sentiment was scarcely 
less shocked by another commercial transaction in which 
Lyons and Lord Latimer embarked their fortunes. To make 
a 'comer' in any kind of merchandise, especially victuals, 
was, in the Middle Ages, not only immoral but illegal. 
Nevertheless the regulations against enhanced prices were 
grossly vicJated. by the great merchant and the great lord, who 
were accused of ' buying up all the merchandise that came 
into England and setting prices at their own pleasure, where- 
upon they made such a scarcity in this land of things saleable 
that the common sort of people could scantily live.' ' 

Besides these arch-thieves, there were ^harjig^ and depen- 
dents who received or bought concessions and privileges from 
the King's councillors, and abused them to the fuU. One man 
was made Mayor^ of,. Calais, another controller of customs 
at Yarmouth ; both imitated those to whom they owed their 
nomination, by exacting illegal dues. A London merchant 
obtained through the agency of Richard Lyons a monopoly 
in the sale of wine in the capital, and, in the absence of all 
competition, raised the jj-ices beyond the limit set by the 
regulations of the city.^ tErom top to bottom the system was 
all one structure, of which the Duke of Lancaster was the key- 
stone. All depended on his supremacy at head-quarters. \ In 
return he exacted requisitions from Latimer, Lyons and the 
rest, who were, in fact, little more than his sponges^J The 
Chancellor and Treasurer appear to have had no hand in these 
transactions. In the autumn of 1375 Lord Scrope resigned 

' Bot. Pari, ii. 321-5 ; Chron. Ang., 79. 

' iio(. Pari., ii. 330, bm. *7 ; iL 327-8, mcb. 31 and S3. 

■ Chnm. Ang., 79. 
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the Treasurership in disgust at what he saw going on aground 
him.^ His successor in the Treasurership was Sir Robert Aston ; 
Enyvet had succeeded Thorpe as Chancellor, in 1872. \ But 
as, in the day of vengeance, neither the new Treasurer nor 
the new Chancellor was removed from office or otherwise 
called to account by the indignant Commons, it seems clear 
that John of Gaunt and his clique had overborne the regular 
ministers rather than acted with their concurrence. - 

' For date of his resignation, see Charter Boll Signatures, MS. Beoord 
Offipe : for reason, see Bot. ParL^ u, 328, sec. 17, and 326, seo. 27. 



CHAPTER n 
POLITICS, 1S76-1377 

THE GOOD PABLIAMENT. - THE REOOTEBY OF POWEB BT SOBS 
OF OADKT. THE TBIAL OF WTOLIFPB. THE DEATH OF 
BDWABD THH IHIRD 

yJDcBiNG the reigns of the later Plantagenets, c^ie principle of 
^he ConBtitutiou waa more lullj appreciated and more 
rigoronaly obeyed than in the days of the Tudor and Stuart 
dynasties. Not Richard the Second in the wildest fit of hie in- 
solence, or John of Gaunt in the haughtiest pride of his power, 
ever dared to impose unauthorised taxes on the subject without 
the consent of the Estates of the Realm./ In the early 
Bummer of 1376 an empty exchequer at length compelled the 
Privy Council to summon the Good Parhament, with mis- 
givings akin to those with which the ministers of Charles 
the First, under the same compulsion, summoned together a 
greater assembly, and called down on themselves a more 
terrible retribution. During the last week of April, London 
and Westminster were alive with preparations. In the 
Abbey the monks prepared their Chapter-house for the use 
of the Commons ; in the streets of the city long trains of 
retainers and gentlemen clattered past admiring throngs, up 
to the doors of private mansions where the great nobles 
held their courts. The knights of the shires took up 
then' quarters with friends, or in the public inns that even 
then were famous for their comfort, while the representatives 
of a hundred cities of England were entertained and awed by 
the unrivalled hospitality of the burghers of London. iJHosts 
and guests, Lords and Commons, were during these days busily 
engaged in plotting acombined t^ttack of all classes ou the 
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irithont regard to the interest of the few or the many, of the 
f high or the luw. It may he well to pause here and esamine 
I who were the partiee .concerned _in the moat famoaB— of 
0}i^disml-P«riiameRts. 'J 

^The protagoniHts or the scene that waa opening were the 
maraherB of the House of Commons. Thirty - seven countie B of 
Engliiiid seat i^two meDibera each, and about one hundred 
cities and towns enjoyed the same privilege. I But becanse 
there were two hundred borough -members and 'only seventy- 
four knightH of the shires, it did not follow that the will of 
the former preponderated in the assembly. TJiajiecesaity 
n ( prf^p i;irtionaLrBares 9ntation never o ccurr ed to th e makers 
of t he English Parl iamentary ayHfpm^ unrl it. wuh only in the 
days of the Stuarts, when decisions came to lie with the 
actual majority, that the numerical weakness of the country 
membera became a real grievance. In unsophisticated 
early times, when power went rather by the handling 
of Bwoi'd-hilta than by the counting of heads, the knights 
atood for more in the political world than the peaceful 
burghers. The towns of England, though important and 
rwpected, were not the armed and aggresaive communes of 
I FroDoe, or the free cities of the Empire. Few would have 
a wUliug to fight for any political object except their own 
r privileges and commerce, as they showed in the Wars of the 
I Koses. The towns were not only less military, but less rich 
1 In men and resources than the country. The' population of 
f miral Enghuid was still several times as great as that of all 

I Ibe towns together. It ia not therefore surprising to hnd that 
[ for all purely political purposes the sevg nty-fonr J jBJehte of 

) shirojsfire the real Houae of Commons. The borough 
seniOp'pglitlons which influenced the economic 
ieyof the Government in questions of finance, commerce 
i taxation, and in all matters which directly concerned the 
t lowns ; but they considered State a&irs as outside their 

II provinoe. ' The overturning and setting up of ministries, the 
'a with the Court or the Lords, were almoet entirely the 
k ol ibt oooQty representatives. The ohrcmiclen oi Iba 
I, when dflBoibing any jpoUucal move ol tha Loww QoqM^ 
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Bpoke only of the * knights,' and when ministera wished to pack 
a parliament, their onl;^ care was to managa the returns ironi 
the counties.' 

Bat there was one marked exception to the political insig- 
nificance of the towns. The merchant princee of London 
were among the greatest men of the land, Richard Lyons 
and John of Northampton, Walworth, Brembre and Philpot 
were of the utmost importance to the parties to which they 
respectively adhered. Their wealth made them indispensable 
to an almost bankrupt government, and, as rnlers of London, 
they had at their command a force formidable in itself, and 
still more formidable on aceonnt of its location. What the 
national guard and the mob of Paris were to Versailles in 
1789, that the militia of the wards and the apprentices of 
London were to Westminster in 1376. More than once in 
this period the government was obliged to modify its jioliey, 
because it had no regular army round the Court to enforce its 
will on the city. rDuring the Good Parliament, the Honse of 
Commons sat protected from John of Gaunt by the armed 
force of London, just as two and a half centuries later it was 
similarly protected from Charles the First. | If the knights had 
been roughly handled, a formidable array would have poured 
out of London Gates into the precincts of Westminster, and 
it was thought at the time that this consideration withheld 
the Duke from using violence.' 

The House of Commons was not at th'P ^^i"^" f^ hutitlp- 
grOi ffld of parties : it was itself a party .^ j There were many 
good reasons why the members should be of one mind. The 
upper middle classes who sent them to W estminster were 



at this time strug gling for existence against economic d istress, 
which th ey attributed partly to oppreBsion and misgovern - 
ment by the n obles, partly to the rebelliouB attitude of th e 
pea sants, partlv tn the. Tfirhdieq e and extortion of an over- 
grown Church. The key to their political action during the 
period may be found in the petitions, mostly refused, that 
are appended in long lists to the proceedings of every 
Parliament recounted in the RollsJ From these, /several 
distinct motives for the policy of the Commons can be 

' See Ap, ' Chron. Ang., 71-fi. ' Soe Ap. 
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made out. First they desired that the central Government * 
should cease to be corrupt, and that the money wrung from 
the public at a time of general distress should be honestly 
spent for public purposes, and not appropriated by a small 
clique. Secondly, they desired that local order should be 
kept, eapecially in the country districts, where the anarchical 
elements that got the upper hand in the next century during 
the Wars of the Roses, were already at work. | The lawless 
retainers of the nobles and the bands of discontented 
peasants on strike were equally offensive to the small gentry 
and yeomen. 'Next the Commons required that the war 
should be efiGeiently conducted to an honourable, if not a suc- 
cessful, end. They asked not for peace but for better conduct 
of the war. j In spite of the losses inflicted by the enemy's 
£eet on the coast districts, in spite of the pressure of taxation 
on the inland counties, we never find a petition of the Lower 
House for peace. In this matter the nation showed more 
spirit than good sense. If the hopeless war had been brought 
to a close before Edward the Third's death, instead of ten years 
later, the country would have been spared much misery ; but 
it was not unnatural that the memory of Crecy and Poitiers 
should induce the Commons to attribute the disasters of the 
war to no other cause than the undoubted corruption and in- 
efficiency of the ministers. Although these considerations 
united to throw the Commons into strong opposition to John 
of Gaunt and his friends, there was one question on which 
they sympathised to some degree with his policy. ( Th e des ire 
to rgf orm and tax the Church was shared by laymen o f both 
parties^ Even the Commons of the Good Parliament, after 
acting with the Bishops against the Duke for two months 
of session, sent up a score of petitions against ecclesiastical 
abuses.' / 

■ The House of Lords, unlike the House of Commons, weia'\ 
not a party in the State, but a battleground of parties, and ' 
still more of personal interests and ambitions. ( It is im- 
possible to say how far affairs in the Upper House were 
decided by taking the opinion of the hundred and odd 1 
peers, how far by agreement between the leaders alone. There I 

' Rot, Pari., ii. 333, pet. xt., pp. SBT-310, pete, xliv-lvi., p. 312, pet. lii. 
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were a dozen great men, all of whom were either earls bj 
birth or destined shortly to become earls by creation ; their 
mutual linHt. ilitipB mid fr ioriiJgliipB wm-o i^r) imp nrt.fi.nt Tiu^SvF 
in the history of these years. At the assembly of the Good 
[(Parliaiheht" the'quesTiron which each of these men had to 
icide, was whether he would support the friends or tlie 
enemies of the House of Lancaster. Now it so happened that 
the Duke had_l fiinporarily alienated all the grea t noblea by th e 
policy he had .l_a_tely_pur8iied_ot excluding them all from the 
eooncils of the King. Lord Latimer was by no means one of 
the ^igEei^" peers, yet he was the highest in rank and power 
who had lately been permitted to share the profits of office 
and corruption. The complaint ran that ' nobles and prelates 
who come to the Court for necessary business ' were not 
allowed an audience, but were ' forced to remain outside in 
the courtyard among the poor,' and be ' catechised by people 
not really sent them by the King.' ■■ It was for reasons such 
as these that the Earls of Warw ick, Arundel and §taB ofd;fnid^' 
Henry Percy, afterwa rds Ea rl of Northumberl and, joined the 
Commons against jnbri of (r amit. They were not opposed to 
him on any ground of principle, for he afterwards succeeded 
in securing their adhesion or neutrality by the sgarsest bribes. 
But in April 1376 he stood alone on his defence, because he ')' 
had sought to stand alone in his power. The Duke had besides 
mortal enemies whom no concession would have conciliated. 
The whole Courtenay family, the Earl of Devon and all his 
Bona, of whom the chief was the Bishop of London, were special 
'Objects of his hatred. The Earl of March was another con- 
sent and life-long enemy. The Prince of Wales was known 
dying, and his boy Eichard might die or might, it was 
darkly whispered, be set aside. It was considered possible 
that the Duke might play the part of King John to Richard's 
Prince Arthur.^ But supposing Richard out of the way, the 
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Earl of March was still the rightful heir, ao that the hostility 
of the Earl and Duke was accentuated by the thought of futnrfi 
possibilities of which no one liked to talk above his breath. 
It was the fear that John of Gaunt might become Kin g of 
England that made the timid among his enemies afraid to 
incense him, and the bold ten times more eager to cripple 
a power that might some day attempt to seize the throne. [ 
^ These rumours made the Black Prince the most anxi^UB 
of all to disarm the man who might hinder his son'* 
succession. He had, indeed, every motive for hostility to the 
Duke. On the bed of sickness where he had been stretched 
since his return from France in 1370, his mental sufTerings 
must have been as acute as his physical. Accustomed to lead 
his countrymen to victory, he lay there helpless, and heard 
}uonth after month how our armies were allowed to waste 
,away, how our fortresses were lost -sold, men said — by the 
Duke and his subordinates. Stories of their eorruption 
and extortion at home reached him daily. He knew 
how they led bis father as they wished, and degraded 
that foolish and sensual old man in the eyes of the nation. 
One week of health, and he could have resumod bis old 
ascendency over the King and the government of the land ; 
but he was doomed to lie still and pine away. Last of all, 
there was this whisper of a conspiracy against his child's buo- 
cessioQ. All his feelings as a patriot, as a son, as a father, 
combined to produce an intense feeling of hatred against John 
of Gaunt. When the Good Parliament met, he was unable to 
take his seat in the House of Lords, but from his sick bed at 
Kennington Palace, near Lambeth, he could exert influence 
over the political crisis. He was still the heir-apparent; 
he might still, if only for a short while, outlive his father ; he 
was still the greatest general of the agu; he was still the 
darling of the nation. The friendly feeling he expressed 
towards the action of the Commons in the Good Parliament 
was a strong inducement to John of Gaunt to bow to the storm. 
The_Jii*l*ap8 were always an important element in the 
House of Lords, the more so as their action there was con- 
Btstently directed towards definite objects. One of these was 
to keep all that the Church ha,d got, and to get as much more 
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as should be from time to time possible. It ^ras an age in i 
which to defend the Church was hecoming necessary, and to i 
apologise for her difficult ; bo the Bishops braced themselves for ' 
the task, and stood by each other shoulder to shoulder, stoutly 
rRaig ting fiVHry _jir oposal of reform. Secondly, as they had 
long been accustomed to fill the great offices of state, they 
could not see themselves deprived of administrative power 
without an effort to regain it. / Both as Church defenders and 
as seekers after secular office, they were forced to be the 
enemies of the Duke of Lancaster. WUliam of Wykeham was 
the chief representative of the office-holding Bishops whom 
the Duke and his partisans had ejected in 1371. His career 
tad been typical of that union of Church and State in the 
of the Bishops, which men had now begun to call in 
inestion. His parents had been poor, and he had depended 
on charity for his education,^ but in reward tor his services to 
the King as overseer and diplomatist, he had climbed from 
place to place in the Church, the one institution in the land 
where the poor could be raised high without causing jealousy 
surprise. It was this democratic aspect of the Church 
L ch render ed her arc omparaftvely good element m pohtics. 
ily three out of the whole bench were at this time men 
irn to great position. The Bishops who became ministers ' 
the Crown felt their responsibiUty more than they would 

done if they had been younger sons of great lords. 
The three Bishops who had influential kinsmen ^ rose 
ipidlyj and possessed an influence strong out of all proportion j|)5 , 
I their numbers. Neville had lately been made Archbishop ■ 1 
: York ; Courtenay of London, and Arundel of Ely were 
satined in tiirn to fill the throne of Canterbury, Courtenay, 
lady as Bishop of London the second man in the Chur^, 
pas a younger son of the Earl of Devon, and possessed in . 
1 the violent temper and overbearing manners of a great.! 
loble. Fierce opposition to John of Gaunt and hatred of all i 
Beretics were his two leading motives in politics and religion. 
The Primate, Simon Sudbury, was a man of very different 

' Lowth'B Life of Wykeham, pp. 9-10 and 13, ed- 17SS. 
' Bishop Spencei was descended from the DGajjensers of Edward U.'s reign, 
but the famii; was no locger of much importanoe in Eagknd. 
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character. He was no aristofrat, but a humble and peaceable 
servant of the Church, who yet had the rare Bense to kno? 
that she was open to criticiam. He never would take the 
lead in the persecution of heresy. Similarly in politics, ii. 
Coortenay wanted any steps taken against the Duke 
Lancaster, he had to force the hand of his kindly and lethar^ 
Aief. Another leader of the Bishops in their opposition to 
the existing ministry was Bnuiton of Rochester, a man who 
differed as much from Sudbury as from Courtenay. A fire of 
moral indignation burnt in his heart, which blazed out in his 
sermons when he attacked the social abuses of his age with 
an impetuosity and courage worthy of Hugh Latimer. Even 
when these abuses took a political form, he spared not bis 
voice for fear of any man, and bis pulpit eloquence was now 
directed against the adherents of John of Gaunt. ' Our 
modern rulers,' he cried, ' those overthrowers of truth and 
justice, wishing to raise their lords to the altars ' as they know 
how, have proclaimed the coward a hero, the weak man strong, 
the fool a wise man, the adulterer and pursuer of luxury a 
man chaste and holy. And in order to turn all interests to 
their advantage, they encourage their King in notorioos 
crimes, whilst, so as to be seen by all coming to Court, they 
set up the idol of worldly tear in order to prevent anyone, of 
vhatsoever rank or condition he may be, from daring to stand 
np against, or oa8tigat«, the evil doers.' * Some of the lesser 
Bishops. Iu>iraver, were not so violently hostile to the Duke. 
Balph Ergbom of SAlisbory ssrred him in the administration 
of bis Duchy of Lurastor and adhered to his party in the 
State ; asT««l othws altorwards tell under suspicion of lend- 
ing him temporary BOi^ort, where the interests of the Chorcb 
veira not directly threatened. 

The .\bbota who were summoned to Parliament took no 
mor« part in politico Uian the i!«oUk>d institutions over which 
they presided UwV in the life of the oouutry in genwal. 
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grant of taxes, in the manner customary, whereupon the 
Commons retired as usual to the Chapter House of the Abbey 
to consider the demand. They were det-ermined to withhold 
supplies imtil they had called the Privy Council to account, 
but they knew that in order to do this they must associate 
strong protectors with their action. Making uee of a pre- 
cedent set in the last Parliament, they asked that certain 
lords should sit in the Chapter House with them, and take 
part in their consultations. The request was granted, and 
they proceeded to choose for themselves feiui EiahopB, four 
LordSj and four JEarls. Among the Bishops whom they choae 
were Courtenay of London and Spencer of Norwich, fearless 
and violent, alike as champions of the Church and as enemies 
of the Duke ; Spencer had lately been robbed of an advowson 
by the King's favourites.' The chief among the four lords 
whom they choae was Lord Henry Percy, the hereditary vice- 
ly of the wild borderlands of the kingdom, destined to be 
'tnown to posterity as the hero of Chevy Chase, the Earl of 
Northumberland in Shakespeare's ' Henry IV.,' and the father 
of Harry Hotspur. In reaUty, he much more closely resembled 
the calculating politician of the play, who takes care to be 
absent from Shrewsbury Field, than the romantic hero of the 
ballad in the famous Cheviot fight, at which, indeed, as a 
matter of historical fact, he was not present.^ Like the Earls 
of Argyle in the seventeenth century, he lived a double lite, 
one of warfare among his wild retainers and enemies at home, 
another of party intrigue at the capital, where his feudal 
power in the North helped to win him a high place in the 
councils of the State. Throughout his life the part he played 
at Westminster was that of a proud but calculating and am- 
bitious man, determined to make his power felt and to have 
his family recognised as one of the greatest in England. In 
the spring of 1376 it was his cue to bring John of Gaunt to 
is by showing how formidable an antagonist he could be. 
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Rot. Pari., ii. 330, bbo. *8. 

He is the ' Earl PeTc; ' ot the ' more modem ballad ot Gheyy Ghaae ' in 
Percy's Eeliques. The ancient ballad o£ ' Chevy Chase ' speaka of ' Lord Percj,' 
wbich might mean eitbor Hotspur or his father. The ballad of the ' Battle ot 
Ottetbame ' agrees nitb Froissait and the truth, that it waa HotEpor and not 
his lather, the Earl, who fought tbe Soitcb at Otterbume. 
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The Commons also asked for four Earls- -Suffolk, a man 
usually of little importance in politics ; March, the Duke's 
most powerful and constant enemy ; lastly, Warwick and 
Stafford, who succeeded, like several other nobler 
occasion, in rimning with the hare and hunting with tl 
hounds. But however equivocal the conduct of one or ti 
members of the committee afterwards proved to be, all the 
Bishops, Earls and Lords when first appointed pledged them- 
selves to support the Commons and were all regarded as 
champions of the cause. ' The knights,' says the chronicler, 
' made them swear to be of their counsels ; nor was it di£&cult 
to extort this oath from them, since each and every one of 
them loved most ardently the honour of the King, the weal 
of the realm, and the peace of the people.' ' 

Even when thus strengthened by the patronage of 
great, it was with no light lieart that the Commons entej 
upon the task of impeaching the Privy Councillors." It 
not hard to gueas that they were taking the responsibility' 
on to their own shoulders ; that when the tide began to turn, 
rfalf their noble supporters would desert them and the other 
Half retire to the country, leaving the leaders of the Commons 
tt the vengeance of the Court. They wece aware that their 
ciursG was new, hazardous, and doubtful. |The prerogative of, 
tie Commons to impeach great offenilers at the bar of the 
Uords, afterwards so often and so famously employed, was 
/flevised as a new thing by this Good Parliament. Hitherto 
the Lower House had fought with the King for the right 
of granting and withholding taxes. That right had now 
been admitted, and it was accordingly employed as the 
means of overhauling the administration and government 
of the country, and of calling the servants of the Grown to 
accountj 

As the Commons had a policy and a purpose of their own 
independent of their patrons, it was only natural that thi 
leader should be, not Percy or March, but one of their own 
nnmber. Such a man was found in Peter de la Mare, one of 
the two knights who represented the county of Hereford. 

' Chrott. Aug., 69-70 ; Rot. Pari., ii. 833. * Chron. Ang., 70-3. 
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was seneschal to the Earl of March,' a connection which 
intensified the animosity of his relations to the Houbc of 
Lancaster without serving to protect him from the Duke's 
vengeance. He was a man fearless of consequences in an 
age of violence, one whose spirit imprisonment could not 
bend nor threats overpower, and who long continued in 
faithful service to the Commons. He was now for the first 
time elected to the honourable and diingerous office of Speaker. 
As in those days the communications with the Xing and 
Lords were the most important and arduous part of the 
business of the Lower .House, the Speaker who ' spoke ' for 
his brother members before the princes of the land had 
need to be the foremost and best politician among the 
knights. He was not merely an officer of highest dignity 
and an honoured judge between contending parties, for he 
was himself the leader of the party of the Commons. 
Peter de la Mare fulfilled the combined funetiona of Pym 
and Lenthall. 

As a result of debates in the Chapter House among them- 
Belvea and the Lords whom they had associated with their 
counsels, the Commons determined to display the standard of 
revolt, and fixed on a method of attack. When they appeared 
in full Parliament with the Speaker at their head_, the plan 
they had formed in secret was unfolded in public. )Peter de la 
Marfi^ first duty was to answer the demand for money made 
by the Chancellor. To have made the grant would have been 
to invite instant dissolution, but the Speaker not only refused 
the money until the grievances of the nation were satisfied, 
but took the financial position as the text for a sermon 
on the required reforms. He declared that the reason ■ 
why the King was impoverished was because his advisers 
absorbed his income themselves ; that if it were not for the 
' privy friends of the King,' the treasury would still be full, and 
that therefore to grant further taxes until the administration 
had been reformed would do no good either to King or kingdom, f 
He proceeded to enumerate the principal ways by which the ' 
nation had been robbed, and requested the King to fix a time 
to bear these charges brought home against the guilty. Such 
■ OhfTon. Ang., lOS. 
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was the request of Peter de la Mare before the EBtates of the 
Reaim,' and, for the time, there was no one to gainsay himT] 
That night, according to the report of his enemies, the Duke 
of Lancaster held consultation with his friends and deter- 

'i mined to bow to the storm. Hoping to save himself by a 
temporary desertion of his subordinates, whom it was proposed 

' to impeach, he next morning appeared among the members of 
the House of Commons, addressed them personally with en- 
couraging and friendly words, and declared himself ready to 
correct whatever abuses they pointed out.* 

The impeachment was commenced. . Rich ard Lyo ns, the 
great London merchant who had turned Eis place on the 
Privy Council to such advantage, was accused by the Commons' 
Speaker, and found guilty by the Lords, of the various 
financial and commercial frauds which he had eommittedJ 
He endeavoured to save himself by a judicious distribution of 
the masses of wealth which by these malpractices he had 
accumulated. A barrel filled with gold was sent across the 
Thames to the Palace of Kennington, where the Black Princa 
lay dying, but the bribe was refused with contumely. In 
other quarters, it was said, his offers were better received, and 
this was the only reason why he escaped the capital punish- 
ment for which the public voice clamoured. He was con- 
demned to a heavy fine, deprived of the franchise of London, 
and committed to prison at the King's pleasure.' 

But the central interest of Parliament, the real test of 
the strength of parties, was the trial of Lord Latimer,, the 
biggest game at which the Commons dared to fly. Besides 
the financial peculations of which he had been guilty at 
home, he was charged by Peter de la Mare with the more 
serious treachery of receiving money from the national enemy 
in return for the betrayal of two strongholds in the north 
of France, named St. Sauveur and Becherel. As sufficient 
evidence could not he produced to secure judgment on the 
question, the sale of these fortresses must remain for ever one 
of the unsolved mysteries of the past. The circumstances of 
the trial, as related by a chronicler hostile to the accused, are 
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■e. A messenger from Eochelle arrived in London with 
letters tor the King, which, it was supposed, contained proofs 
of Latimer's understanding with the French. They were 
seized before they reached their destination, and the bearer 
was hidden away in prison. News of this reached Lord Percy, 
who at once laid a statement before Parliament ; but when the 
messenger was ordered to appear at the bar, he could not be 
found. It was whispered that he had been murdered, and 
men recalled the fate of the King of Navarre's messenger, 
who had a few years before been found strangled in prison, 
when in the custody of Lord Latimer. Such reports, whether 
true or not, got wind, and roused the populace to such acts of 
violence as throughout this period play the part of our modern 
indignation meetings. In wild suspicion of all the gi-eat men, 
many of whom they rightly thought to be playing a double 
part, the City mob threatened fco burn to the ground the 
palaces of all the Earls that lay in and about London, unless 
the man was forthcoming. Aa usual the effervescence of 
the prentices acted as a wholesome tonic to the politicians. 
'The messenger was at once produced. When, however, he 
' appeared at the bar of the Lords, he had nothing to say 
against the accused peer. Thomas de Katrington, the 
governor of St. Sauveur, who had surrendered the fortress at 
the orders of Lord Latimer, and was the other chief witness 
on whom the prosecution depended, disappointed the Com- 
mons by similar silence. It was loudly declared that they 
had both been bribed, and certainly, if the messenger from 
Eochelle had really been in Lord Latimer's hands some days, 
there were a thousand ways in which he could have been 
silenced. It is, on the other hand, impossible to condemn 
even Lord Latimer solely on the hearsay of his enemies 
reported by a prejudiced chronicler.^ Only this is certain : 
thatlhe waB_^g3dfimJifidjifll-QD._theae charges of treaBoa,.but 
on tne^j;round^of_ his^fiiianciaL -peculations, of wliieh no doubt 
fj mVfl uTi'at.^ The Duke thought it necessary, in view of the 
popular feeling, to pronounce sentence himself against the 
man who had trusted to him in committing the frauds ; he 
J condemned by the Lords to prison, he was deprived of 
' Chron. Ang., 81-6. * Bot. Pari., ii. 326, seo. 28. 
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all hia perquisites and offices at the petition of the Commons 
to the King, and his name was struck off the Privy Council. 
But it was rather a poUtical disgrace than a judicial sentence 
of great severity ; for his goods were not confiscated, and his 
imprisonment was relaxed for bail. 

The sentences on Lyons and Lord Latimer were followed 
by the impeachment and condemnation of their subordinates. 
Lord Neville was removed from the Privy Council Board, Sir 
Eichard Stury was dismissed from about the King's person, 
and the merchants Elys, Peachy and Bury were forced to 
disgorge the reaults of those speculations on which they had 
entered under the patronage of Lyons and at the expense 
of the public' It was while these finishing touches were 
being given to the work of punishment, that the great 
supporter of the Commons was removed. The Prince of 
Wales, who had for six years been stretched on a bed of agony 
and weakneaa, had suffered a further relapse that spring, had 
I sunk fast during the time of the impeachments, and was at 
I length released from his misery in the early days of July, * 
The prospect of deliverance from physical pain did not 
take away from him the bitterness of death. If ever a man 
^ died disappointed, it was the Black Prince. After tasting in 
\early youth all the joys that fame, victory and power can 
bestow, he had seen the world slip from under his hand as he 
came to manhood, and was now dying at the prime of 
life with all his hopes unattained and all the work of 
hifl early triumphs undone. The memories of Crt^cy and 
Poitiers were like a dream or a legend in the face of the sordid 
realities of the present. It was now thirty years since, as a 
boy of sixteen, he had fought and won under his father's eye 
the great victory that first established the supremacy of the 
English arms. It was twenty years since, brought to bay 
behind the vineyards of Poitiers with a handful of English 
gentlemen and archers, he had destroyed the chivalry of 
France and led her King a captive to London. In those 
days there was no future that seemed too brilliant for him, 
the expectancy and rose of the fair State.' Yet since those 

' Bot. Pari, ii. 337-50 ; Ohrm. Ang., 80, 87, 382 ; WaU., 1. 831. 
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glorious days lite had been nothing to him but laboor and 
sorrow. Now that he was leaving it himself, he had not even 
the aatiBtaction of hoping that his country and hia son would 
see better times, for he knew the character of the men to 
whose tender mercies they would be committed. It is not, 
therefore, surprieing to find that he lay in fierce humour on 
hiB deathbed, refusing all pretence of forgiveness to his 
enemies of the Lancastrian faction. When on the last day 
the doors of the chamber were left open for all to enter and 
see him dying. Sir Richard Stury, it was said, came to make 
his peace. But the sight of him only roused in the Prince a 
sense of the injustice of the Fates. ' Come, Richard,' he said, 
' come and look on what you have long desired to see.' ' God 
pay you according to your deserts,' he replied to the man's 
protestations ; ' leave me, and let me see your face no more.' A 
few hours later he made a more Christian ending-^ As there 
was no room on the mound where his ancestors were buried 
in Westminster Abbey for any other tomb save that of his 
father, his body was carried to Canterbury, as he had himself 
requested.' There he hes, as it were in sullen exile and mute 
protestation against the degeneracy of his house, far from the 
father whose foUy he had vainly tried to correct, and the son 
whose doom he might foresee, but could not avert. -■' 

It was not without meaning that a cry of lamentation rose 
throughout the country on the news of his death. ^ We must 
not indeed attribute to him virtues he did not possess, ^e 
hadin t he Fren i;tLgara,£Qilimittfid acts of violence and cruelty _ 

I that shocked even his own generatitin. But the masaaere 
at Limoges seems to have been a spasmodic outbreak of 
wickedness not akin to his general character. Bishop 
Bnmton of Rochester, a man as critical of hia contemporaries 
as Langland or Wycliife, speaks in high praise, not only 
of his wisdom, but of his goodness ; not only of his courtesy 
to the great, but of his kindness to the poor as landlord and 
master. But (whatever his character as a man, he could 
probably, as a King, have saved England from the violence of 
Bis 
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' Chron. Ang., 88-92. ' Stanley's VfestmiiaUr Ahhey (2nd ed.), 1*6-8. 

' C/ircm. Anq., 91, 92; Wais., i. 821; Wjolifte, Pot fforis, ii. 417-8; 
Bishop Branton, 0. E. B., 98-100. 
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political parties and from the civil wars with which the cen- 
tury closed, for these troubles came to a head only heeauee 
Richard the Second was but a boy at the beginning and a fool 
at the end of hie reign. ) Such evils could have been averted by 
an experienced and popular monarch. But the Black Prince, 
although he might have given an appearance of peace to the 
political world, could not have cut off the evils of society at 
their root, by destroying the power of the noblea and breaking 
up their private armies of retainers. He might, like Henry 
the Fifth, have given a superficial appearance of prosperity* 
for a time; but the deluge which passed over England in 
the next century could only have been postponed, not 
averted. 

Although the death of the Black Prince removed a security 
for the permanence of the work of the Good Parliament after 
the session was over, the Commons, as long as they remained 
assembled at Westminster, were able to continue their under- 
taking and defy the Duke. They instantly took steps to 
ensure the succession of Eichard, whom they compelled the 
King to produce in Parliament and to acknowledge as heir.' 
The Dnke, determined at least to obtain the reversion of the 
Crown in case of his nephew's early death, appeared in the 
Chapter House among the assembled Commons, and boldly 
asked them to provide tor such a case by passing a Salic 
law which would have excluded the Earl of Mareh,^ 
As the latter was sitting with the Commons as one of the 
associated Lords, he was presumably present when the request 
was made ; there is small wonder that it was refused. The 
relations of the Duke and the Earl were henceforth of no 
friendly character. The succession of one would have been 
the death-warrant of the other. Civil war was a practical 
certainty if Eichard the Second died young. 

The last prosecution was that of Alice Perrere. Very little 
is known of this lady. She appears to have been of gentle 
birth, although her enemies tried to prove the opposite. 
Ever since 1366 she had been receiving grants of land and 
money from her royal lover, till at last in 1378 the King gave 
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her hia own and hia late wife's jewels, to the general scandal 
of decent people.' Her influence was used with Edward in 
iavour of hia younger son the Duke, and against the Black 
Prince. She was in the habit of attending the law courts to 
support her friends and overawe the judges like any other 
great noble, and she possessed herself of money and lands 
by fair means or foul.' She had turned the Abbot ot 
St. Alban's out of a manor, and eo won for herself the un- 
dying hostility of the principal chronicles of the time which 
emanated from that monastery. She had better have had one 
estate leea and kept their good report,^ An order was now 
passed in Parliament forbidding women, in particular Alice, to 
appear in court in support of causes. King Edward was in- 
formed that she was married, and that the husband was alive.* 
He duly affected horror at the discovery, but would allow 
no extreme measures to be taken. The further proceedings 
against her were of a nature suited to the superstition of the 
age. A^'it was supposed she was in league with a wizard, 
who by magic arts kept up the old man's infatuation for her, 
John Kentwood, member for Berks, and John de la Mare, 
memher for Wiltshire, introduced themselves into the 
magician's house in disguise, and effected his arrest. The 
Duke was forced by public opinion to take measures against 
Alice. He called her before the Lords, where she was made 
to swear not to approach the King again, under penalty of 
banishment and confiscation of goods. The Bishops had 
orders to excommunicate her if she broke this oath ; but she 
was allowed to remain in England and in possession of her 
ill-gotten wealth.* 

It was now time to provide some better government for 
the ensuing year. It had not been found possible to attack 
John of Gaunt directly. He had acted as the spokesman of 
the Lords throughout the Parliament, be had himself con- 
demned Lord Latimer, and summoned Alice Ferrers to the 
bar. He was still the greatest man in England, and would, 
xmless strong measures were taken beforehand, recover the 

' Diet, of Nat. Biog. ; Wad., iii. 989 \ Rot. Pari, ii. 329 ; Ckron. Ana., 96. 

» Geata Abbatum St. Alb. (E.S.), iiL 229-30. 

■ Ckroa. Ang., 97 ; Diet, of Nat. Biog. ' See Ap. 
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King's ear and the government of the country aB Botin as 
Parliament was dissolved. Indeed, since the Prince's death, 
he bad already hegun to show something of his wonted* 
insolence. The knights of the shire justly complained that 
Lyona and Lord Latimer were living in luxury at home, 
feasting their partisans, as if they were victorious generals , 
rather than convicted criminals awaiting further trial for 
other offences. But all that the Duke would consent to do 
was to remove the musicians from their feasts.' At these 
wassailinga there is Httle doubt the favourites told each other 
across the table, that a good time was coming for all who 
served the House of Lancaster, when the sour -faced knights 
. had gone home to look after their granges and fishponds. A 
scheme was therefore drawn up and passed by the Good 
Parliament before the close of the session, to supplant the Duke 
in the government of the King and kingdom. ' Councillors were, 
chosen for Edward, by whose advice he was to act. ; Several 
of them were always to be with him, and all communica- 
tions with the King on matters of policy were to be made 
by two or more of their body. The members were chosen 
by the Commons ; none ot them were friends of the late 
favourites, some were the Duke's worst enemies, and most 
had taken an active part in the impeachments. The principal 
persons on the Council were the Earl of March, Lord Percy, 
ithe Primate Sudbui'y, Courtenay Bishop of London, and 
William of "Wykeham, the leader of the Bishops' Ministry 
turned out in 1371. ^If these men could have maintained the 
Ijosition assigned them by Parliament, John of Gaunt's power 
ntould have come to an end.^^r 

l"Bnt it was not destined to die yet. I The last proceeding 
of the members of the Good ParliamenH^fter voting in July 
the money-grant which they had refused in April,y was to 
attend on the King where he lay sick in his manor 6i Eltham 
on the borders of Kent. [ The object of this attendance was to 
hear the royal answers vouchsafed to the mass of petitions 
sent up in the course of the session. The Commons heard with 
•disgust that the great majority had been refused or left irithout 

» Bot. Pari, ; 
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reply, among others those specially directed against John of 
Gaunt and the corrupt practices of the late Privy Council. 
It appears from the tone of these replies to the Commonfl' 
petitions that, in spite of the newly appointed body of King's 
advisers, the Duke had always kept or already recovered the 
royal confidence. The Commons asked that none of the 
impeached should be pardoned ; the King replied that ' he 
would do his will as seemed good to him,' They asked that 
those who had been found guilty of peculation should not be 
employed again in the public service ; they were put aside by 
a bare promise that such eases should be tried by the Kin g 
and his Council. ; After hearing these unsatisfactory repUee, 
nothing remained for the members butftqjride home each to 
his shire or borough, with mixed feelings of joy over the good 
work done and forebodings as to its permanence.' / 

Even if John of Gaunt did not inspire these replies 
to the petitions, as there is good reason to suspect he did, 
he was soon completely reinstated at Court and in power. 
He induced the King to recall Lord Latimer as a first 
step. This was in itself a, defiance of the late Parliament, 
but it was followed by an act still more decided. The 
Coimcil appointed by the Commons to govern the King " 
and kingdom was without further ceremony dissolved.^ 
This very questionable esereise of royal prerogative by an 
old man stretched on his sick-bed could not have been 
carried through if all the members of the Council had 
stood together ; for they included the most powerful Bishops 
and barons in the kingdom, and were supported by pubho 
feeling. John of Gaunt, however, had undermined the 
loyalty of several to their colleagues and to the nation. 
Lord Percy, the chief of the opposition in the late Parliament, 
and next to March the greatest peer on the Council, was 
brought over to the Lancastrian side, became the confidant of 
the Duke, and obtained the chief share of the spoils. It is 
probable that the Earls of Arundel and Stafford also 
acquiesced in the Duke's usurpation of the power delegated to 
them in Parliament, for they did not scrapie to appear six 
, 3S6 pet. ciu, 3S6 pet. ciiiili. 
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mootha later as his Bupportera. The Duke had been isolated 
from all the great lords before the Good Parliament. He 
took care not to be so again. 

But there were some members of the late Council who 
were too honest or too implacable to be conciliated. One of 
these was the Earl of March. The Dnke ordered him to cross 
the sea to Calais in pursuance of official duties. The Earl, 
fearing that treachery and assassination would be devised 
against him when on the high seas or shut up in the little 
station of Calais, refused to go. He preferred to resign hie 
post as Marshal of England, which was handed over, as 
an earnest of further promotion, to the renegade Lord 
Percy.' 

The Earl's Seneschal, Peter de la Mare, the hero of the 
Commons, was seized by those whom be had brought to 
justice, and flung into prison, without trial, at Nottingham 
Castle. It was even reported that the Duke would have 
taken his life, had not his new ally, Lord Percy, inter- 
vened.^ Percy's influence was no doubt of a moderating 
character. He could not for very shame consent to butcher 
in the autumn the colleagues with whom he had worked 
in the summer. The shrewd Northerner knew well enough 
that his interest might soon require him to desert the 
cause of Lancaster, as he had deserted the cause of 
England, and he shrank from incurring uimecessary odium 
with the popular party whom he might once more wish to 
lead. It is not therefore surprising to find that, unblushing 
as was the violence used against the constitution and the 
expressed will of the Commons, no blood was shed during 
these months of reaction. 

Another chronicler, less prejudiced against John of Gaunt, 
though generally less well informed, asserts that il was the 
Duke himself who saved De la Mare from the death meditated 
against him by Alice Ferrers.' The flimsy nature of the 
securities against this woman's return had already become 
evident. She had not been sent out of the country, but 
she had sworn to keep away from Court. As soon as 
her friends returned to power, she resumed her place by 
' Chron. Ang., 108. ' Ibid. lOB. ' Ibid. 393-3. 
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the King. The Biahop3, who had undertaken in Parliament 
to excommunicate her if she broke her oath, allowed her to 
return uncenaured. Sudbury, whose special duty it was to 
denounce her, waa not the man to take so bold a step of hia 
own initiative ; while Courtenay, whose conduct was never 
tinged with cowardice or irresolution, had probably not yet 
discovered how necessary it was to force the hand of hia 
superior, if the Church was to take decided action. Sir j 
Richard Stury, who had had the remarkable interview with / 
the dying Prince, also returned to the King. \Under such | 
influencesJEdward declared the Good Parliament to be no I 
Parliament.' As all its acts were cancelled, the Statute-book I 
bears no trace of the greatest assembly of the period. These J 
events demonstrate how powerless the Commons were to 
provide for the government of England, except during thosp 
months of each year in which they were actually sittings 
It was necessary for them, if they were to impress their 
policy permanently on the administration, to be in alliance 
either with the King or with a combination of the greater 
lords. The Black Prince ^ if-^l ie had lived to be King, might 
have effected an alliance between the Crown and the TioweJ 
House ; Henry the Fourth and his son actually achieved 
this settlement. But an unselfish and patriotic group of 
nobles, the Commons were never able to find. The Earls 
had gone with the tide of the Good Parhament, but now 
March alone stood firm in the day of trouble, Percy, Arundel^^ 
Stafford, all proved false or timid. /H was the want of\ 
pohtieal principle on the part of the nobility that destroyed 
mediffival Parhamentarj government, and plunged England j 
into the Wars of the Koses, where the power of the nohlejrl 
— -...1.^3 — ji J — rved. / ' 



perished as it desery&d. f 



Although the Duke's friends were again in power, they 
I still stood publicly convicted of corruption and misgovern- 
I ment. As it was impossible to clear themselves of this 
t charge, they not unnaturally sought to convict their enemies 
I of similar misconduct, and so divide the opprobrium. It was 
I Chrm. Ang., 103-5 ; Wals., i. 322. 
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always John of Gaunt's object to accentuate the ever-existing 
quarrel between the Commons and the Church, who were now 
in temporary alliance against him. If he could show that the 
Episcopal ministers who had been turned out by the Parlia- 
ment of 1371 had been as corrupt as their auceeBsors, Lord 
Latimer and Richard Lyons, he would at once raise the feeling 
of the laity against the Church and cover his own faults 
behind those of his adversaries. A great Council sat in 
October and November 1376, before which the Bishop of 
Winchester was tried on charges of corruption and mis- 
management during his Chancellorship ten years back. The 
Bishop, who had taken a chief part in the prosecution of Lord 
Latimer,' and had been one of the Council of State elected 
by the Commons to supersede the Djike, was particularly 
obnoxious to those in power, and proportionately popular in 
the country. Detailed charges were now brought against him 
of peculation and public robbery, which, if they had been 
proved, would have put him on a level of rascality with the 
worst victims of the Good Parliament. The evidence that we 
possess about the conduct and result of the trial is so dubious 
and obscure that the question of his guilt must remain unde- 
cided.^ By standing on his episcopal privileges he prevent-ed 
I judgment against his person, but as ' many points had been 
proved against him which he could not deny, the lords of the 
Council, with the King's assent, seized and took away his 
temporalities to the King's pleasure. And they hunted the 
said Bishop from place to place both by letters and by write, 
80 that no man could saccour him throughout his diocese, 
neither could he, neither durst he rest in any place ; and 
therefore he then brake up his household and scattered his 
men and dismissed them, for he could no longer govern and 
maintain them, sending also to Oxford, where upon alms and 
for God's sake he found sixty scholars, that they should 
depart and remove every one to their friends, for he could 
no longer help or find them ; and so they all departed 
in great sorrow and discomfort, weeping and with simple 
cheer.' * 



' Chron. Ang.. luii. 
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Whatever thinga were or were not proved against William 
of Wykeham, his enemies did not sacceed in turning public 
opinion against him. Whatever he had done had been done 
nearly ten years back, and the Lancastrian party only now 
revived the past in order to divert attention from their own 
later misdeeds. (Popular sympathy coupled together, as 
martyrs of the popular cause, Wykeham, wandering homelees 
through his biBhoprie like Lear through hia kingdom, and the 

I) (.Speaker of the House of Commons, fast in the dungeons 
of Nottingham Castle.' The Bishops, during the next few 

i/^ months, rose to a height of popularity with the Londoners 
■which they never attained again. Church questions were tem- 
porarily forgotten in political agitation against the tyranny 
and injustice of the Buke. The old King took his full share 
in the unpopularity of his ambitious son. Edward the Third 
had dismissed the Council elected by Parliament and destroyed 
the work of the Commons. | His disreputable connection with 
Alice Perrers had become odious by the political use that lady 
made of her influence. The feelings of anger and dislike with 
which hia subjects regarded their once glorious and popular 
monarch are recorded in a contemporary work of great in.-, 
terest. ^illiam Langland, the Malvern poet, had in 1862 
brought out the first edition ot ' Piers Plowman.' The success 
of that extraordinary and fascinating work, and the widp 

» diffusion of its ideas and imagery among the lower and middle 
filassea, may be compared to the success of another worfe- 
very similar in spirit, ' The Pilgrim's Progress' of Bunyan. 
Langland spent the rest ol his life in bringing out one edition^ 
after another, with many new cantos and fresh passages. 
Among other incidents added about 1377, we find a fable, 
comparing the Commons to an aaaemblyof mice and rats who 
are consulting how to bell the cat, the old King Edward, who 
is at perpetual war with them. But the poet warns the 
1 Commons that even worse times will come when the old cat 
K^es, and the kitten, Bichard the Second, is King ; for there 
1 then be no one to keep order, and the horrors of anarchy 
ill be let loose on the land." ') 



□ the edition of 1B86. 
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Before leaving London for CbristmaB fsBtivitiee in the 
country, the Duke and his new ally, Lord Percy, had held 
deep consoltationB over the plan of action to be adopted.^ 
The meagre grant of the CommonB had been duly collected in 
September, andjnoney had again to be demanded of a fresh 
Parliament. JiThey determined on making certain concessiona 
to public opinion, in view of the necessity of holding a Parlia- 
ment in January. In the first place, the Treasury and Chan- 
cery were put into the hands of two Bishops.' / The mere fact 
of bringing churchmen into the ministry at all, was a sign of 
weakness, a reversal of the principle laid down in 1371, a 
peace offering to Convocation, which assembled at St. Paal's 
a few weeks later. An attempt was also made to eradi- 
cate from the popular mind the impression that those in 
power were disloyal to the young Prince Richard. The con- 
fiscated temporalities of the Bishopric of Winchester were 
made over to him, and (the King was induced to allow hia 
grandeou and heir to open the Parliament, which he himself 
was too ill to attend.' ' 

Besides a few dieap concessiona, the ministers took more 
effectual measures to prevent a repetition of the scenea 
of last summer. The knights and gentry of the counties 
were the class of whom the present Government had most 
cause to be afraid. But the Crown had always a check on 
their action. The sheriff of each shire was an ofBcer 
appointed by the ministera at Westminster. Now the lack of 
any clearly defined statute law about the election and return 
of members of the Commons enabled the aberiff either to 
summon only such electors as he thought tit, or to return his 
own nominee as duly elected when no election had taken 
place.^ In January ISZJj John of Gaunt and his allies suc- 
ceeded in tampering with the returns so effectually that a 
House of Commons was sent up of a very different political 
complexion from the last..' The statement of the chronicler, 
which reffects the general opinion of the time and is more 
than confirmed by other evidence, runs as follows : ' The 

' Chron. Ang., 109. ' Fmd., iii. 1069. 

* Ibid, iii, 1070, 1076 ; Rot. Pari., ii. 861. 

* Bt., m. i37-S7 ; Sot. Pari., iL 85'.. 
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Ihike liad obtained knights of the counties of his oivn e 
For all who in the last Parliament had played the man tor 
the common weal, he procured, so far as he could, to be 
removed, so that there were not of them in this Parliament 
more than twelve, whom the Duke was not able to remove 
because the coonties for which they were elected refused to 
choose others.' ^ 

On .T ftnn flry 9^ thi g packed P'"'''*"ifint ""** The tone of 
the majority was soon tested bv the qnestion of choosing 
a Speaker. Sir Thomas Hungerford, the new member for 
Wiltshire, the Duke's seneschal, was elected. This proceeding 
seems to have aroused in the minds of the few veterans of 
the last assembly the thought of their old chief, Peter de la 
Mare, now lying in Nottingham Castle. They challenged his 
illegal imprisonment, and demanded his trial ; but their votcea 
were overborne by the majority, and they were forced to be 
silent. Alarmed, possibly, by this attempted revolt, the 
Duke determined to crush all further murmurs on the part of 
the minority by associating with the sessions of the Commons 
a committee of Lords from his own party. He thus turned 
against the independence of the Lower House the very means 
which it had used so successfully for its own protection the 
year before, Percy, Warwick and Stafford hiid shared the 
covmsela of the Commons in the Good Parliament as asso- 
ciated Lords ; they now were not ashagied to appear in 
the Chapter House, in the same capacity, but in the opposite 
interest." 

On February 8, about a week after the opening of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, Convocation had met at St. Paul's in 
London. The Bishops had seats in this assembly in their 
spiritual capacity, as well as in the House of Lords, where 
they sat in virtue of the baronies attached to their bishoprics- 
Yet here, where they stood on their own ground and among 
their own people, they showed less political energy than 
in the House of Lords. Convocation always voted the 
money demanded of it with little remonstrance or delay ; 



' ChroTi. Ang., 112. There neie ieal]y anl; eigbt knightii of the taat 
[ Parliajnent le-elected. Bl. B., 193-7. 

■ Ofavn. Ang., 112-3 ; Rot. Pari., ii. 3G8-4. 
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unlike the CommonB, the clergy seldom withheld the grant i: 
order to bring forward grievances. They knew that the 
Church was bo unpopular and her riches so envied, that they 
must consent to heavy taxation as the only alternative to 
wholesale confiscation. But in this one Parliament ol 
February 1377, the popular aympathy was so strongly with 
them in their resistance to the common enemy, John of 
Gaunt, that they took the unusual step of refusing supplies 
till grievances were redressed. The grievance that especially 
concerned the. Church was the persecution of William of 
Wykeh^. The Bishops positively refused to proceed with 
business tyi he appeared among them. Although he had 
received a summona to Convocation, he had been prohibited 
by the King from coming to London, an injunction which he 
could not venture to disobey without special orders from the 
Primate. To issue such a mandate in the face of the royal 
authority aiid the displeasure of the Lancastrian party was 
the last thing that Sudbury would have done if left to himseU, 
but such pressure was put upon him by Courtenay, backed 
by the other Bishops, that he finally consented to summon 
Wykeham, in order that the proceedings might begin. The 
late comer was received among his colleagues with every sign 
of respect and rejoicing, and a petition was sent up by Convo- 
cation remonstrating against the usage he had received. The 
cry of the populace was still that he had not had a full trial, 
a complaint which was partly admitted by his adversaries 
when the King promised him a day in the Hilary term on 
which his case should he again heard.' Unfortunately the 
promise was never kept) and a curtain of doubt must hang 
for ever round the conduct of this famous man. 

[Encouraged by this success, the Bishops took another step^^ 
which amounted in its political aspect to a defiance of John of ', 
Gaunt. They summoned John Wycliffe to appear before them I 
at St. Paul's to answer the charge of heresy. ^ 

The Pope had no hand in this first attack on his great ^ 
enemy.* The English Bishops were acting entirely on their 
own initiative, to defend the Church in England against a I 

' St., ii. 4S8, note 5; fcnl., iil. 1 
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political movement to confiscate her property. This movement, 
iu its primary stage of discontent at the wealth and abuses ot 
the Church, may be traced farther back in the history of the 
century, but it had been for the first tinie brought into the 
region of practical politics by the support of John of Gaimt 
and his party. lo 1371 the lines on which the struggle was 
to be fought had been laid down. The Bishops had been then 
turned out of lay office on the ground that they were church- 
men, the Church had been heavily taxed, and hold words had 
passed among the Lords, declaring the right of those whose 
ancestors had enriched her to take back their charity whenj 
slie abused it.' The nobility and gentry had a certain natural 
right to the endowments if any scheme of confiscation was 
carried out. The enormous wealth of religious bodies at this 7 
period was the result of a custom which had been in use for f 
many centuries, and was still in vogue in Wycliffe's day, \ 
of bequeathing land or money to monasteries, churches, and 
chapels, to secure the repetitio:! of masses for the soul of the 
donor. The wills of the period ^ show that numbers of lords 
and gentlemen, even at the height of the Lollard move- 
ment, died leaving something to the clergy for the good 
of their souls. Not only, therefore, was the memory of 
many grants to the Church quite fresh, but the process of en- 
dowment was still going on actively. In case of disendowment, , 
an Earl or a Knight would of course put in bis claim for lands i 
or money of which he had been deprived by his grandfather's 
piety or his father's fears of purgatory. Even to the most 
democratic supporters of secularisation, this scheme was the 
only one that suggested itself as possible. J ' Take their lands, 
ye lords,' wrote the high-souled and visionary author of ' Piers 
Plowman.' ^ / W^iffe himself saw no other plan except the 
restitution of theendowments to the classes that had enriched 
tEe CEtlTCl!t7l)at;^"Oopad iliat fiueh. a-reetitutioa would reliere 
the pressu re of taxation on the poor.*/ The idea of using the 
origmal endowments immediately^for public objects, such as 

' Fax. Z., xKi. 

• Test. Vet. ; Teat. Ebor. (Oftrndan) ; InqttisUioTuia ad quod dumnvni 
L Calendar. • P. PL, C, xviii. 237. 

» Fate. Z., sea 1 Triaiogvs, iv. oap. xii ; He Bias., 60, 190-0, 270-1. 
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j education, occurred to no one at this period. In all the 
I literature on this great subject it ia impossible to find a pro- 
I poaal to endow schooU or coUegefl out of the property of the 
I Church. Even two centuries later, John £nox was told by the 
Begent Murray that such a scheme was a ' devout imagination,' 
and if John WycUffe had made the suggestion to the Duke of 
Lancaster, it would have seemed still more absurd to him. 
But, althotigh there was no proposal to devote the money 
directly to public ends, the Reformers argued that the 
State would be as much benefited as the Chorcb, if some of 
the vast wealth of the ecclesiastics passed into the hands 
of lay proprietors. ' Secular lordships, that clerks have full 
falsely against God's law and spend them so wickedly, shulden 
be given by the King and witty (wise) lords to poor gentlemen, 
that wolden justly govern the people, and maintain the land 
against enemies. And then might our land be stronger by 
many thousand men of arms than it ia now, without any new 
cost of lords, or tallage of the poor commons, and be discharged 
of great heavy rent, and wicked customs brought up by 
covetous clerks, and of many talliages and extorsions, by 
which they be now cruelly pilled and robbed.' ' _ 

There was much truth in this argument. The clergy had^ 
an undue quantity of the wealth and land of the country in / 
their hands. It was difficult to tas any of it fully ; for the ' 
Papal Court was carrying on a rival system of taxation on 
Church lands, which made it impossible that they should 
pay their full duty to the State. The wealth of the friara 
might not he taxed at all. Meanwhile the spiritual courts, by 
extorting money from the laity, rendered still poorer the only 
part of the population that was fully taxable. It is not, thete- 
fore to he wondered at, that when bad times and war-taxation 
began to bring general distress on all classes, the grievances 
i|thG State against the Church should come to the front] 

5ut there is a weakness in Wycliffe's proposal. If, as he 

aggests, the ' Kmg and witty lords ' were to distribute ecclesi- 

B^cal property among lay proprietors, ' witty lords,' such as 

John of Gaunt and Lord Percy, would be far more likely to keep 

the monastic and episcopal estates for themaelves than to give 

' S. E. W.. ui. 21G-7. 
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them to 'poor gentlemen.' If there had been any security 
that the clasa oi ' poor gentlemen ' and knights would have 
been endowed and strengthened by the scheme, nothing could 
have been better for English society aa it then was. But un- 
fortunately the political machinery at Westminster made it 
almost certain that the nobles, who alone were strong enough 
to touch the Church, were strong enough also to take the lion's 
share of the spoils. The estates of the House of Lancaster 
and those of a dozen other great princes and nobles would 
have been doubled, and the troubles through which England ' 
passed with such difficulty in thgjiext century would have ' 
been proportionately increased, [^t there wae any evil th^lN 
was as great a danger to England as the preponderating power \ 
of the clergy, it was the preponderating power ot the nobilityi^ 
If either had been much increased, even at the expense of the 
other, the Tudors might have found it impossible to save the 
■ Commons from the social bondage under which they laboured 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuriesTJ 

Although it is not likely that all these arguments occurred 
to men's minds at the time, it was clearly a suspicious cir- 
cumstance that jSohn of Gaunt had made the scheme of 
disendowment peculiarly his own. It appears to have been 
his design, in these last months of Edward the Third's reign, to 
eafaHish his party firmly at Westminster by methods however 
violent and unpopular, and then to regain popular esteem as 
the champion of the laity against the clergy.' The distribu- 
tion of even a small fraction of the Church lands would have 
bound many to his party, and the mere prospect of it had 
probably had some effect already. Such, it appears, was his 
ambition^ the plan was never actually put forward in the 
shape of bills before Parliament, but it has come down to us 
through the evidence of the monastic chroniclers on one side 
and Wycliffe on the other. The policy is not unlike that 
attributed by their enemies to the great Whig lords at the 
close of the Stuart period, when they were accused of the 
attempt to erect their personal supremacy on the ruins of 
the Established Church. 

Lord Percy had fully entered into this part of the Duke's 

' Chron. Aug., US. ' Interea non .... laboravit.' 
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plan. These two men were now the rulers o! England, and, 
during the months of their supremacy, they lent their patron- 
age to "Wyeliffe. From its purely political aspect, the alliance 
was much like that of Osford and Bolinghroke with Swift. In 
each ease a pair of ambitious politicians wished to persuade 
the nation that a certain policy was desirable, and in each 
case they used for this purpose a man supreme in the arts of 
persuasion and debate, I In the days of Edward the Third theo- 
logical argument in Latin and popular preaching in English 
were weapons no less formidable than pamphleteering in the 
days of Queen Anne.l If Swift carried the art of pamphleteer- 
ing to perfection, Wyeliffe was at once the.greatest Bchooiman 

■ and tViH grHi^ti''»t "P^ngliaVi proquhcy nf his day. By the SUbtlfl 

■^ but wearisome methods of late mediieval dialectic, he was able 
to recommend to the Oxford students new views on religion 
and society, which must in reality have grown up in his 
mind by a process more like intuition ; nor was he less for- 
midable when in the pulpit he preached to all classes the 
doctrines which he had first put into shape for the learned. 
Such, viewed as a political force, was John Wyeliffe, and 
as such he was, for a few years, patronised by these states- 
men, who had approached some of his conclusions from a 
very different standpoint and with far less disinterested 
motives. 

'Wyeliffe had some years before published in his 'Da 
Dominio Civili ' an elaborate scholastic argument for the 
secularisadon of Church— property. His light was not hid 
under a bushel, for he was acknowledged to be the greatest 
theological schofar and thinker in a centre of learning and 
thought which has no parallel in importance to-day. Men 
went to and from Osford and carried with them from the 
lecture-room to the country the ideas which moulded religion, 
politics, and society. There were indeed two Universities, but 
there was only one Oxford ; and at this time Wyeliffe reigned 
(^ there supreme. From there his opinions had emanated over 
I the country, and from there John of Gaunt and Lord Percy 
j invited him up to London to preach^for the cause of diaen- 
! dowment in the churches of the City.^J 
' Chron. Ani/., 110-7. 
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Wycliffe made the best use of thia opportunity. H^ 
formed a body of supporters among the citizens of the capital, 1 
and among the nobility of the Court he found ready listenerB.' ' 
He passed from church to church in London and the neigh-,' ' 
bourhood, preaching everyw'bere what laymen had long been'., 
thinking, but had never yet heard proclaimed with such; , 
boldness, or defended with juch- learaing-and subtlety. It 
was impossible for the Bishops and clergy of all England, 
aeaembled in the city for Convocation, to allow their authority 
to be defied with such publicity, while they sat still and 
debated of other matters. Least of all was it possible for so 
proud and fierce a man as Courfcenay to hear himself and his 
order attacked in his own diocese, and in his own churches, 
by an unauthorised priest from Oxford. Again Archbishop 
Sudbury attempted to avoid action ; again his hand was 
forced by his subordinates.' He reluctantly consented to 
summon Wycliffe before him at St. Paul's. 

/ On February 19 the Bishops assembled in the Lady 
Chapel behind the altar and waited tor the accused to appear. 
The London mob crowded the whole length of the aisle, up 
which the prisoner had to pass from the main entrance, 
The personal feelings of the Londoners towards Wycliffe wera 
not those of aversion, and a year later, they broke in on 
such another tribunal to rescue him from the Bishops, BuEl 
London was now thinking not of Wycliffe, but of John of I \ 
Gaunt. The poHtical existence of the great city was that"! 
week in fearful danger. The ministers had, in the name of I 
the King, introduced into Parliament then sitting at West- ^' 
minster a bill framed to" take the government of London [. 
out of the hands of the Mayor and put it into the hands of 
the King's Marshal, who was at present represented by Lord . 
Percy. The measure was in the hands of Percy himself, and ; 
of Thomas of Woodstock, the younger brother and friend of 
John ot Gaunt, who had just come of age, and now, for the 
first time, appeared in the political arena.^ If the bill had 
been passed, if, which was far more difficult, it had been 
enforced, the lives and liberties of the citizens would have 
been at the mercy of the ministers, the support of London 
' Ch/nm. Ang., Ilfl. ' Ibid. 117. • Ibid. 120-1. 
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woald have been removed for ever from the House of ' 
Commons, and the dread of London from the evildoers at tha 
Court of WeBtminater, I It may be presumed that citissens that 
day were thinking of matters that concerned them more 
nearly than the merits of the prisoner and his judges. / 

Wycliffe arrived at the door of the great Cathedral and 
moved slowly up the crowded aisle which boasted to be the 
longest in Christendom. Four friars from Oxford, each re- 
presenting one of their four orders, came with him to defend 
his doctrmes. But the prisoner was not supported by logic ' 
and learning olone. By his side walked the great Duke ; 
front strode the King's Marshal, the Northern lord who 
proposed to administer border-law in the streets of London. 
With all the pride of a Percy, he pushed the merchants and 
prentices to right and left, to make room for his patron and < 
his strange friend. Considering the circumstances of the I 
case, and the violence which the Londoners so often displayed, , 
it ia more wonderful that the noblemen returned to West- 
minster alive, than that the mob forgot for the time their _ 
favour to Wycliffe and his doctrine. Courtenay, Bishop of 
London, who appears to have been in the aisle aa the procea- 
sion moved up it, angrily rebuked Lord Percy for mishand- 
ling hia flock, declaring that he would never have admitted 
them into the church if he had known that they were 
going to behave in this manner. The Duke answered that 
they would do as they pleased, whether the Bishop liked it 
or not. 

They had now reached the Lady Chapel where the con- 
waa sitting. The Duke and Lord took chairs for them- 
t, and Percy bade Wycliffe be seated : ' Since you have 
to reply, you will need all the softer seat.' Courtenay, 
aot blood had been already stirred by the insolence the 
i shown at their entry, cried out that the suggestion 
artineut, and that the accused should atand to give 
.(vers. The two nobles awore that he should ait ; 
ay, taking the proceedings out of the bands of Arch- 
Sudbury, who was glad enough to sit quiet, insisted 
5 prisoner should stand. The Duke, finding he could 
'ry the point, broke out into abuse and threats. He 
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■would bring down the pride of bII the Bishops of England ; 
Conrtenay need not traet in his parents the Earl and Countess 
of Devon, for they would have enougli to do to take care of, 
themselves. The Bishop made the obvious answer that he 
trusted in God and not in his high connections. The Duke, it 
was afterwards asserted, muttered to his attendants some 
threat of dragging him out by the hair of his head. The 
next moment thyLondoners had broken in on the proceedings 
with wild cries of vengeance, and a general melee ensued 
between the citizens and the Duke's guard. ''The assembly 
broke up in confusion, and the prisoner was carried off by his 
supporters, whether in triumph or in retreat it was hard to 
tell. Of Wycliffe's share in the proceedings it can only be 
asserted that he made no noticeable interference, and that he 
lost no popularity in London on account of the events of that 
day. What he thought of it all we can never even guess, 
"Whether he had wished the Duke to accompany him must 
remain a mystery. He does not mention the scene in any of 
hia works, though he speaks much of his later persecutions. 
In the roaring crowd of infuriated lords, bishops and citizens, 
he stood silent, and stands silent still.' 

The next day the principal Londoners met together to 
consider their position. It was necessary to decide on some 
course of action, for the quarrel between Court and City had 
been accentuated by the disgraceful scene in St, Paul's, and 
the bill for the destruction of their liberties was being rapidly 
pushed through the subservient Houses of Parhament. 
Suddenly Lord Bryan and Lord Fitzwalter, the latter one of 
the Duke's supporters among the lesser peers, intruded them- 
selves into the conclave of anxious citizens. So high did 
feeling run' Hat the mob, watching the proceedings of the 
Council, could scarcely be restrained from tearing the new 
comers to pieces. It' soon appeared, however, that the two Lords 
had come on a friendly mission. They were themselves 
citizens of London holding large property within its liberties, 
and Fitzwalter was unwilling to see his rights trampled under 
foot, even by his own leader, John of Gaunt. They had come 
to warn the meeting that Lord Percy, without waiting for the 

' Chrim. Ang., IIS-SI. There is & fine piclore of tius scene bj Fold Mkdox 
Brown in the Guildhall, ManclieslBr. 
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passage of the bill, had already aBsumed the fmictions of 
magislrate in London by imiJiisoning a man in the official 
residence of the Marshal. The principal citizens, snatching 
up their arms, rushed to Ihe house, broke in the doors, released 
the prisoner, flung the stocks in which he had been fastened 

' , into the middle of the streets, and made them into a bon£re. 
Lord Percy was sought under every bed, and in every comer 

. and closet in his house. If he had been found he would never 
have lived to be made immortal by Border poetry, but 
would have perished miserably at the hands of mechanics and 
retailers. 

Fortunately he was dining with the Duke in another house 
in the city. A messenger, wild with fear and haste, burst in on 
the feasters and told them to fly for their lives. As they leapt up, 
John of Gaunt struck his knee severely against the table. They 
hurried down to the river, took boat and crossed to Kenning- 
ton Palace, where the Black Prince had died, and where his 
widow still kept house. She received them as refugees, as 
indeed they were. Nothing but fear of death could have 
driven the Duke to take shelter with the widow of the Black 
Prince. 

They had done well to cross the river ; no place on the 
north bank was safe. The mob, now quite beyond the re- 
straint of the principal citizens who had begun the riot, but 
who repudiated its later developments, swept out of the city 
gates to the Savoy. This residence, the most magnificent 
belonging to any subject in the land, had been enlarged and 
beautified by successive generations of the Earla and Dukes of 
Lancaster. It stood amid green lawns running down to the 
banks of the Thames, and pleasure-gardens then famous for 
their roses, and still remembered because Chaucer loved them 
and drew from them soft inspiration. If it could have sur- 
vived the hand of violence, this beautiful palace might to-day 
be one of the finest monuments of the life and art of the 
Middle Ages. Unfortunately it was situated half-way between 
Westminster and London, in a position peculiarly exposed to 
attack from the city. Here the rioters, not knowing that he 
had escaped acroes the river, hoped to find and kill John of 
Gaunt and to burn his mansion over him. Meeting on their 
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way a priest who was fooliBh enough to revile Peter de la 
Mare aa a traitor, they beat the unfortunate man to death. 
News of the uproar was brought to the Bishop of London, who 
instantly rose from dinner and hastened after them. He 
overtook them in time, and induced them to relinquish their 
purpose, BO giving to the Savoy another four years of pre- 
carious existence, till a more famous riot finally levelled it to 
the ground. The mob contented itself with parading the 
streets of London, insulting those of the Duke's supporters 
whom they met, and reversing his arms which were hung up 
over a shop in Cheapside, His retainers, who had formerly 
been seen swaggering and hectoring about the streets under 
the protection of his badge, now plucked the dangerous symbol 
from their necks and hid it in their sleeves.' 

A. riot,, before the days of mass meetings and resolutions, 
was a useful, almost a legitimate, mode of expressing public 
feeling. The chronicler, who is distinctly a partisan of the 
popular cause, sees nothing abnormal or even censurable in 
the violence of the mob, and considers it quite a matter of 
course that they intended to kill the Duke and Lord Percy if 
they had been fortunate enough to lay hands on them. The 
Londoners had thus successfully proclaimed their determina- 
tion to protect their liberties, and had shown the force at their 
command. The Government had none on the spot' to set 
against them. There was no. atftftding. army, and the police, 
Buch as it was, was municipal. The Duke for a week or two 
had to submit. The obnoxious bill before ParUament was 
never heard of again, and a deputation sent by the citizens 
was politely received by the King. When introduced into the 
royal presence, they complained bitterly of the attack on 
their liberties, and asserted that as no serious injury had 
been actually done by the rioters to any of the Duke's per- 
sonal attendants, he had no just ground of complaint. No 
one on either side mentioned the case of the priest who 
had been beaten to death. As he had not been wearing the 
Duke's livery and had no patron to maintain his quarrel, his 
fate was a matter of small concern. The King promised that 
the liberties of the city should henceforth be respected, and 
' Loftie'8 Memoriait of the Savoy ; Chron. Atiq., 121-6 and 307. 
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the deputies withdrew in high good humour from the preBence. 
In the ante-chamber they met John of Gaunt, with whom 
they exchanged some courteous words. 

Feeling, however, still ran high on both sides. Lampoons 
and verses against the Duke were posted about the city. He 
requested the Bishops still assembled for Convocation to 
excommunicate the authors. The prelates hesitated, fearing 
that the Londoners might use the same violence against them 
as they had shown against the nobles. The more respectable 
citizens, however, desirous to appease authority and to disv 
Bociate themselves from the acts of the mob, encouraged 
them to issue the excommunications, which did the anony- 
mous authors small harm. This incident showed how little 
John of Gaunt gave heed to the essence of Wycliffe's teaching, 
for one of the points of doctrine on which the reformer at this 
time laid moat stress was the wickedness and the spiritual 
-inefficacy of excommunication when used for political pur- 
poses. But the Duke eared for none of these things.' 

At the end of February, the remaining busineas of 
Parliament, which had been adjourned during these events, 
was rapidly wound up. The Houses were dissolved, and a 
few days later Convocation separated. During the next 
month the "Lancastrian Government recovered itself, and so 
far re-eatabhshed its position against the Londoners that the 
King again summoned the Mayor and Sheriffs before him to 
answer for the late disturbances. The Archbishop, the Duka 
and many other lords were in the presence-chamber where 
the accused were heard. Sir Eobert Aston, lately Treasurer, 
and now Chamberlain, spoke on behalf of his master, the 
Duke, and upbraided the citizens for the riot. Their reply 
throws an interesting light on the London of the time. They 
pleaded that it was impossible for them to check the exceaaea 
of the mob, as the common ' people, having no money or 
houses of their own to forfeit, were easily stirred to riot as 
they had nothing to lose. There can be little doubt that this 
•refers to the apprentices, whose social and legal status answers 
perfectly to this description. In the more violent and tragical 
riots four years later, we are told expressly "by a' contemporary 
' Chmn. Ang., 137-180. 
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chronicler that the apprentices took no enjall part in the 
disturbance.' On this occasion, however, the responsible 
governors of the city had been less opposed to the rioting 
than they proved in 1381. They had themselves led the 
attack on Lord Percy's house to release the prisoner, in itself 
a perfectly jastifiable action, but the beginning of all the more 
questionable proceedings of the mob that day. It was not, 
therefore, without reason that their plea of innocence was 
considered insufficient. The Mayor and Sheriffs were deprived 
of their posts, but the city was allowed at once to elect new 
officers in their place. The protest of the London mob had 
BO far succeeded that the ministers did not again attempt to 
deprive the city of the right to elect its own rulers. The 
new Mayor whom they chose was Sir Nicolas Brembre, a 
Btrong opponent of John of Gaunt. The Duke further re- 
qmred, by way of reparation for the reversal of his arms in 
Cheapside, that a pillar to support them should be erected 
there in marble ' well and comely metalled to continue for all 
time,' To this the citizens would not agree, but the new 
officers consented to organise, in honour of the Duke, a pro- 
cession to St. Paul's bearing tapers of was. The commonalty, 
however, made no offering towards the candles and took no 
part in the solemnity. The Duke was angry at the paltriness 
of the proceedings, which, there is reason to suspect, the 
Londoners made purposely ridiculous. Here the quarrel 

I rested till the death of the King.* 

I The spring mouths of '77 passed away without any ' 
stirring events. The supremacy of the Duke and those who 
now belonged to his party was secure, but secure only so long 
as the King lived. John of Gaunt made the most of his 
opportunity while it lasted. In February he induced his 
father to revive for his benefit the Jura Eegaha of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, which had lapsed to the Crown on the 
death of the last Duke. The King's Council had long ago 
declared that these great privileges and revenues could not 
be held by a subject without ' great loss and disinheritance 

I of the King.' Yet Edward now gave them back to the 

I powerful rival whose greatness endangered young Richard's 
' Knighton, ii. 135-6. ' Chron. A.ng., 131-4, liTiii-liii. 
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8ucceseion.' Indeed, there was never more to be quiet in the 
land till the great House of Lancaster had finally overthrown 
the elder branch of the Plantagenet dynasty (1399). The 
infatuated fondness of Edward the Third for John of Gaunt, 
the revenues and powers that he willingly surrendered to 
him, served to hasten the event. 

In Jime the old man sank at last. Two days before hia 
death, the temporaUties of the see of Winchester were restored 
to William of Wykeham, a sign of the change of political 
atmosphere now so imminent.' On the 2l8t Edward the 
Third died. He was buried in Westminster Abbey on the 
Confessor's mound, among the tombs of the Plantagenet Eiugs. 

During the first hall of his long reign there had beenK 

a period of national glory and prosperity, to which we are J 

accustomed to look back with pride as the first appearance 

of a homogeneous English people on the stage of Continental 

history. In the last twenty years of his life it became 

apparent that England was not strong enough in men and 

money to occupy permanently the first place in Europe. Her 

fleets and commerce were driven o£f the seas, her armies no 

longer attempted to maintain her continental empire. If it 

is not just to put all the blame for the catastrophes of his 

later years on Edward's head, neither is it just to the English 

people to attribnte all the earlier successes solely to his 

I vigorous personality. His policy, in so far as it recognised 

1 the importance of sea-power and commerce, had been good ; 

1 in 80 far as it revived the dream of a continental empire, it 

' was fraught with terrible and far-reaching disaster. It may be 

bted how much the individuality of Edward the Third 

seen responsible lor either the one side of his policy or 

tr. Both were inevitable in the stage ol experience 

aen had then reached, and the nation approved 

I the war by sea and ol the war by land. 

tdent ol his later years must admit that Edward waS* 

'oolish in allowing himsell to become the tool of a 

dans who stand convicted of more corruption than 

it that time, customary or tolerable in public life. 
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He became an instrament of bad men rather than an active 
instigator of evil. * If the truth were once told the King/ 
said the blunt Bishop of Rochester, ' he is so yielding and 
easily led that he would by no means suffer such things to go 
unchecked in the realm/ ^ When he died he had lost his 
people's love. There was no outburst of grief throughout the 
country when men heard that his long and famous reign had 
dosed at last. There was only sullen fear for the future of a 
land where a boy was king. 

* O.E.R. 78. 
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CHAPTER III 
800IETY AND POLITICS, 1S77-1SS1 

STATB AND OEIETANCB8 OF THE OODNTBY. THE BTBUOOLB OF 
THE COMMONS TO OBTAIN GOOD OOTEBNMBNT. EZf KBIUENia 
AND PAILUBB. WYOLIFPB AS A POLITICIAN 

The period that is ushered in hy the acccBsion ol Eiehard the'x 
Secoad, and that cuhninates in the portentous disaster of the ] 
Peasants' Kising, is one of great activity on the part of J 
the Lower House. Before entering on a detailed account of 
the history of these years, it will be wall to consider more 
particularly than in the last chapter what were the aims and 
what the difficulties of the Commons. They were engaged in 
seeking a remedy for certain social evils closely connected 
with the political miscarriage. Government could not be 
reformed until society had been remodelled. The Commons 
failed to amend either the one or the other. Both the locaT-^ 
and central machinery of medieval England fell into the \ 
weltering ruin of the Wars of the Roses, whence a new / 
society emerged under the Tudor Kings, J. ■ 

One of the chief subjects of complaint and petition by the I 
Commons at this period is the state of the navy and the V 
mercantile marine. 

In the days of the early Plantagenets the shipping of 
these islands consisted of little more than coasting vessels 
and fishing- boats. The trade with the Continent was carried 
on in foreign bottoms, and the English were known to the 
merchants of Italy, Flanders, and North Germany as an 
agricultural and pastoral people whose wool and other raw 
material were well worth the fetching.' In the early years of 
' Cnnningham, 181. 
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Edward the Third an economic change that had no donbt been 
long in process, was brought to notice by political and military 
events. Mach of the wool that had been previously exported 
in a raw state to feed the looms of Bruges and Ghent, was 
now worked into cloth on this side of the Channel, and 
carried acrosa in vesHela owned by enterprising merchants of 
London and Bristol and maimed by Enghsh-speaking crews, 
To support this new and promising development of national 
undertaking, Edward the Third and his Parhaments entered on 
B deliberate course of economic legislation, backed by military 
and diplomatic activity. The French wars and Flemish 
alliances were conceived by the government and approved by 
the nation largely for industrial and commercial ends. In 
1S40 this policy triumphed at Sluys, when the English mer- 
chant navy sank a rival flotilla from the French ports. It 
triumphed again at Crecy and Poitiers (1346-1356), for these 
battles enabled Edward to realise his dream of erecting a 
great empire, held together by trade across the Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay.^ It is idle to speak of Alfred as the 
founder of the British navy. He lost the whole east coast- 
line of England to the Danes, and it was only these Danes, 
against whom he was constantly fighting, who introduced a 
little maritime enterprise among his lethargic Saxon subjects. 
For hundreds of years after Alfred the English were essen- 
tially landsmen. It was not till the reign of Edward the 
Third that we serioualy took to the sea, 'and made a national 
effort to establish our commercial and naval position in the 
teeth of rivals, i Thenceforward, although times of depression 
and defeat alternated with periods of success, we never ceased 
to be a sea-going people, to have a parliamentary commercial 
policy, and to be known and feared on the Continent ae trade 
rivals in all the Northern seas. 

But although Edward the Third had a naval policy, he had 
not a royal navy. For our generation, which sometimes spends 
on itB war-ships in a year of peace two hundred times as many 
pounds as then covered all royal expenditure in a year of 
war, it may be hard to reaUse that there was then practically 
no such thing as a navy distinct from a mercantile marine. 

> CanningbuD, 215-£0> 
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When boBtilities broke out two admiralB were appointed, ons 
to guard the North Sea and one the Channel, with eommis- 
Bions enabling them to press into their service all the ships 
and men they required. Each admiral went down to the 
coast assigned to him, laid an embargo on all vessels in the 
parts under his command, and proceeded to select the best 
merchant ships and the likeliest seamen for the formation of 
an improvised fleet. While this mobilisation, often a slow 
and mismanaged process, was going forward, no ship might 
leave port. Trade was at a standstill. Ships ready for some 
adventure to Flanders or Iceland, rotted in dock for six months 
together, and the most seaworthy vessels were sure to pay the ■ 
penalty of their fitness by being seized to fight the King's 
battles. At last a motley crowd of several hundred barques 
of all sizes and shapes would be got together at Portsmouth 
or Gravesend, and sail out on the forced service, in quest of 
the Spanish galleys off the Cornish coast or the Scotch pirates 
off Hull.' 

Clumsy a^ this method was, it answered after a fashion. 
The navies of other lands were enlisted on much the same 
terms, and the material from which our admirals selected their 
ships and men was warlike enough, though without discipline 
or organisation. The merchant -sailor of those days was a 
man of blood from his youth up. There was little or no law 
on the sea save that of the strongest. Every vessel was liable 
to become a pirate if she met with craft that sailed under some 
foreign flag, ,or perhaps only hailed from some rival English 
port. While the primitive cannon carried by the larger ships 
were not formidable, the crew of the smallest were armed with 
swords and axes, so that by dash and pluck any skipper 
might do great things tor himself and his town. Questions of 
right of trade were sometimes made the subjects of inter- 
national treaty, but as often left to settle themselves by ruder 
means. To keep the ' open door ' at some exclusive port of 
Scandinavia or the Hause League, it was necessary to send 
two or three good merchant ships armed to the teeth and 
determined to get their cargoes landed and sold at whatever 
coat of lives. On such terms as these the sea was a school of 
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hardihood and daring, though eearcely of nice morality. In 
this lawless state of society, English seamaiiBhip and commerce 
continued to struggle for the next two centuries, learning by 
deeds of valour and ferocity, now all long forgotten, those 
qualities which immortaUsed the splendid pirates who, in the 
days of Hawkins and Drake, founded modem England on the 



Chaucer's Shipman from Devonshire is a good 
of this school. 

Of nic^ coiiBQience took he no kepe. 

If that he faught and had the higher hand, 

B; water he Hsiit hem home to evary laud.' 

Bnt of hie craft to reken weU his tides. 

His Btrem^a and his strand^B him beaideB, 

His herberw^, his mone and his lodemaiiage.' 

Ther was non Bwiche, from Hull unto Carthage 

Hardy he was and wise I undertake r 

With many a tempest hadde his herd be sbalce. 

He knew wel alls the haveoe, as they were, 

Fro Gotland, to the Cape de flnistere. 

And every creke in Bretagne and in Spaine. 



apprentice 



"With such sturdy customers to man them, the fleets hastily 
impressed by the admirals for more regular warfare had won 
the day at Sluys, and held the Channel and the Bay of Biscay 
until the Treaty of Bretigny (1340-1360). The system was bad, 
but as long as it was successful it was endured. When, how- 
ever, the war was renewed in 1366, our naval supremaicy 
could no longer be maintained against the formidable alliance 
of the French and Spanish seamen. It was then that the 
hardships of the system of impressment were fully felt, and 
that the bitter complaint of the maritime population was 
heard in the petitions of Parliament. While the incompetent 
admirals kept every ship in .port for months together in their 
bungling efforts to get together a fleet, the enemy's ships were 
sweeping the sea, burning the fishing villages and port-towns, 
and slaughtering the inhabitants of the seaboard. The 
decay of the marine was indeed obvious and undeniable. 
'There used,' said Speaker de la Mare with some exaggeration. 
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' to be more Bhips in one port than now are in the whole 
kingdom.' The sea-going population who lived along the 
Cornish creeks complained in Parliament that, ae their ahle- 
bodied men had been carried off to serve in the navy, resis- 
tance could no longer be made to the raids of a crnel and 
destmetive enemy. They requested that, in return for the 
men taken by the government, a force should be sent down 
to protect Cornwall.' 

This call on the central authorities to defend the coast w&s 
unusual and ominous. In ordinary times local resources had 
proved quite sufficient to repel the incursions of the enemy. 
Whenever the French fleet was seen front the cliffs, beacon- 
fires, lighted on the neighbouring hill-tops, soon called to- 
gether a sufficient company of peasantry and gentlemen to 
prevent the foreigner doing any serious mischief by a landing. 
The only protection for the Thames itself was a stringent 
order to the inhabitants ol Kent and Essex, when they saw 
the beacons lighted, to run down with ' their best array of 
arms to the said river to save both the towns and the navy 
in the ports.' * The most highly organised forces used for 
coast defence were the military retainers of great lords or 
churchmen whose estates lay near the sea. The Abbot of 
Battle more than once headed the resistance of the men of 
Sussex to foreign invasion ; and the Commons petitioned that, 
for the safety of the people in those parts, the lords should be 
compelled to dwell on their estates by the sea.^ In this way 
almost the whole burden of coast defence was thrown on those 
unfortunate districts which suffered from the raids of the 
enemy, juat as the burden of naval warfare was thrown on the 
merchant service. It is not surprising that the maritime towns 
and ports, bearing the whole brunt and expense of the war by 
sea and land, failed to endure the strain in bad times. In the 
early years of Eichard the Second, not only the Channel, but 
many of the ports along the south coast, fell into the hands of 
the French and Spaniards. The Commons, in great alarm, 
petitioned the government to take extraordinary measures for 
the defence of the sea-board by central authority, voted taxes 

' Hot. Pari., ii. 307, 311, 320, and ui. 6, i2, 46, 86, 138, 118, 163 ; 
Fad,, iy. 16; WaJs., i. 370 ; Jlfcm. Eve., 6. 
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for this purpose, and complained -when the money was em- 
ployed in garrisoning onr few remaining castles in France,^ 

The series of petitions presented in Parliament, Irom which 
this gloomy pictiire of naval and commercial decline has been 
drawn, emanated from the borough members. While leaving 
affairs of State to the knights of the shire, they were loud 
enough in complaints that concerned the immediate interests 
of their class, and they had long been accustomed to influence 
and sometimes to dictate the economic legislation of the 
government. The petitions that concern rural life and insti- 
tutions may, on the other hand, be supposed to represent the 
feelings of the knights of the shires. 

One of the questions that most vexed the smaller land- 
owners, was the appointment of the sheriff of the county. ' This 
officer, chosen by the Crown from among the gentry of the 
district, was the liriT^ between Westminster and the country- 
side. He had once carried on almost all the King's business 
in the shire, and though many of his powers had since been 
delegated to the Ju stices o f the Peace or to the King's 
Judges on circuit, he atUl remained the most important . 
local officer. In the Good Parliament, and during the sac- \ 
ceeding decade, the Commons again and again petitioned i 
that all sheriffs might be removed at the end of every year, 1 
■ The objection of the Itnights of the shLre to the long tenure ' 
of office by the same man was double. 1 1n the first place, &b / 
the sheriffdom was expensive and ruinous to men of small/ 
means, the knights felt sorry for persons of their own ranW 
and class who were burdened with it several years together! ■ 
Secondly, prolonged power tempted sheriffs of small estatet 
who had much to gain and httle to forfeit, to practise extortion 
-on their neighbours, to the ' great disease and oppression of the 
counties.' ^ f Real as was the grievance, the remedy proposed 
by the Commons was crude. To force the King to find an 
entirely new set of sheriffs every year would have been, as the 
■Chancellor said in reply to the petition, inconvenient. The 
solution of the difficulty came rather by the delegation of the ^ 
-sheriffs powers to the Justices of the Peace, a process already 
iegun and gradually completed in the course of the next two 
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centuries, to the great increase of the comfort and power of 
the country gentlemen. Under the Tudore, the Crown learnt 
to repose entire confidence in this class,' of which, in Plan- 
tagenet times, it was always suspicious and distrustful. Nor 
was this confidence misplaced, for when, instead of a sheriff 
acting as factotum, a bench of Justices of the Peace represented 
and upheld the power of the Crown, the gentry Berved 
Elizabeth and her unfortunate successors with a passionate 
loyalty that they had never felt before, 
"^x* In days long gone by, under the Norman Kings and Henry 
the Second, the sheriffs had been powerful barons and prelates, 
by whose help the Crown kept the more turbulent members of 
their own class in order. |Tt was through their agency that 
England had been saved from feudal anarchy, and the King's 
peace established. In the reign of Richard the Second Jlngland 
was again drifting towards anarchy, but there was no longer any 
such class of great barons who could be trusted to serve the 
government faithfully as sheriffs. The office was now usually 
filled by a man of small wealth and social position, who often 
made himself an object of suspicion to the gentry, who should 
have been bis chief supporters against turbulent nobles/] 

But while the old government by sheriffs, which had sDfB.ced 
to suppress feudalism, was fast becoming ineffective^a new evil, 
the ' maintenimce ' of retainer^, demanded new' remedies. 
The practice was not strictly feudal. [The retainer 
bound to his lord by contract for wages, and not by services 
implied in his tenure of land. The basis was no longer old 
feudal loyalty, but the cash nexus. During the closing years 
of the foorteenth and the whole of the fifteenth century, it was 
Ihe onstom of all great lords, and even of some prelates of the 
pbnreh, to maintain their importance in society by hiring 
little amiies of retainers, who lived at the expense, wore the 
livery, and fought the battles of their employer^^ The prac- 
tice was in dose connectioo with the military system of thfr 
government. The King, having no regular army, hired 

■ In ihii book tlw word jtmtlimait (which had io th« foorlraith bobIiiit ii» 
irf ni l*. resOrialad BMuung) it used h> dadgnUe Ihe luge niUDba (rf t U wa 
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Tegiments for his wars from the noblee, who themselves 
enlisted aiid maintained tlie soldierB ander their private 
banners.' j In intervals ol peace, or in yeara when there was 
uo invaaion of France, these military brokers did not always ' 
discharge their forces, but engaged them on more qaeetionable ' 
private quarrels at home./ It would be wrong to soppose that 
all retainers were bravoes and swashbacklers. Many of them 
were professional Eoldiera who fought our battles in France. 
The heroes of Crecy and of Agincourt, the • stout yeomen 
irboBe limbs were made in England,* were most of them 
' retainers ' employed by great lords who were paid by the 
King to bring them into the field. Chaucer's ' very parfit, i 
gentle knight,* who adorns the first page of the ' Cauterbory 
Tales,' has returned from letting out his services abroad, and 
is the sort of person to enter into a similar contract with some 
noble at home. Although many of his calling had a worse ' 
reputation, Chaucer's selection of bim to represent the profes- 
sion shows that there were many respectable members of society 
in the ranks of these soldiers of fortune. The evil of the system 
was the use to which they were too often pat by their employers, 
when not engaged in fighting the battles of their country. 

2~ Although seignorial justice administered by barons in their 
private courts now played a very small part in the judicial 
system of the country,; the judges, sheriff and juries of the" 
royal tribunals were often so effectively terrorised by the 
hired retainers of some local magnate that the result was very 
much the same as in the bad old feudal days of King Stephen. 
'Maintenance' was the act of maintaining the cause of a 
dependent in the King's Court by a display of force calculated 
to influence the decision. Any fellow wearing the livery and 
receiving the pay of a nobleman auch as the Earl of Warwick, 
could, with comparative safety, rob the bams and stables of a 
neighbouring manor -bouse or appropriate a farm belonging to 
a citizen of Stratford-on-Avon, for be would be supported at 
the assizes by two hundred stout fellows wearing the bear-and- 
ragged-staff in their caps. But he would look in vain for the 
.maintenance of his lord if he ventured to carry off com from 
the miller of Kenilworth ; for the miller was a tenant of 
the Duke of Lancaster, one of the few noblemen who kept a 
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greater eatablishment than even the Eatl of Warwick could 
afford. The practice of maintenance had come in at least thirty 
years before the reign of Richard the Second, at a time when 
great armies of retainers were enlisted for the French war.^ 
It had been growing ever since, and continued to grow, imtil 
in the fifteenth century it was said to be imposaible to get 
justice at all without the support of a lord and his following.* 
Sometimes, indeed, ■ the retainers were little better than 
1 professed banditti, and preferred to defy rather than to 
pervert the course of law.' In Cheshire, Lancashire and 
other franchised places where special local privilege rendered 
the course of royal justice even more difficult than in the rest 
of England, gentlemen robbers lived in safety, and issued 
forth at the head of squadrons of cavalry to rob and plunder 
the midland counties. They murdered men or held them 
to ransom. They carried off girls to the counties where no 
constable could follow, married them there by force, and 
extorted extravagant dowries from the unfortunate parents. 
But it was not always necessary for violent men to retire 
with their spoil to a distant asylum. They often turned 
their next-door neighbours out of house and lands, settled 
there themselves, and gave their victims to understand 
that if they sued in court they would have their throats cut. 
Such constant assaults on lite and property would have passed 
without remark in Northumberland, where peace and security 
had never been known ; but to the inhabitants of the midlands 
it was a new and shocking change for the worse, of which they 
complained bitterly but ineffectually through the mouths of 
their parliamentary representatives. The Good Parliament 
spoke of such disorders as having lately risen anew. It 
was not unnatural that in the later days of the war, when 
nearly all our fighting men had been driven back into 
England, there should be worse breaches of the peace than 
any known when plunder and hcense could be more easily 
obtained across the Channel.' 
, The originators of these miechiefB, whether lords and 
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earls bonoored in court and cooncil-chamber, or broken tQeo 
Thorn the sheriff's officers wotild have hanged on the near^ 
tree,lBheltored thair armies of retainers in stronghulda n 
siza^and Bplendour varying in proportion to their wuiilth or , ' 
reapectabilitj. / The feudal donjons, behind whose massive 
walla the Bohuns and Bigods hod bidden defiance to the 
Norman Kings, bad long since been levelled to the ground or 
converted into ro;aI castles ; it was even illegal to build a 
private fortification. Bat there were numeroas ways in which 
this inconvenient law could be evaded. The meet asaal was 
to obtain a license from the King to caBt«lkte an existing 
manor-house, a permission which was sometimes construed 
into leave to build an entirely new castle. It was by a liberal 
interpretation of a grant of this nature from Richard the Second, 
that Sir Edward Dalyngruge, who had made his fortune as a 
captain in the French wars, built in 1386 the splendid castle 
of Bodiham out of the spoils he had acquired in Brittany and 
Aquitaine. It still stands in almost complete preservution in 
a beautiful valley on the borders of Kent and Sussex, bearing 
witness to the high state of perfection to which mihtary 
architecture had been brought in that age. Few who look up 
at its sheer walls, loopholed bastions, and overhanging battle- 
ments, among which there is no gable, or other sign of 
domestic architecture, would guess that it was a residence 
built by an English country gentleman on his retirement from 
Berrice in the wars. Similar places were erected by other 
captains out of the plunder of French cities and chateaux, and 
on the model of strongholds taken and lost in France.' 
Even gentlemen of more peaceable habits and disposition, 
who did not obtain leave to castellate their manor-houses, 
built them four-square and surrounded them by a moat, as 
secluded halls in the bye-ways of England still testify. This 
precaution was rather proof that those who built them lived 
in dangerous times than that they necessarily meditated evil 
against their neighbours. 

But the great nobles built on a more generous Bcale. John 
of Gaunt's own castle of Kenilworth, the ancestral stronghold 

I - jju^iham Caatla, b; f. Giahun Tloehant, pp. U-IT; Serope and 
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of Simon de Montfort, to whose eatatea and inflnence the Dnkes 
of Lancaster had aneceeded, had in the days of the Barons' 
War coneisted of a single square Norman keep, Ita splendid 
mass still towers above all the buildings of later ages that stand 
around. Once it had resisted the victors of Evesham during 
a aix months' siege, but it was no longer defensible against 
the artillery of a later age ; cannon could not be properly 
mounted on its walls. Nor was its barbarous grandeur 
adapted for the civilised palace of so great a man as John of 
Gaunt. The Duke erected a new suite of buUdings, contain- 
ing a banqueting hall which is perhaps the most beautiful and 
•delicate piece of domestic architecture in England, hut took 
care to protect it at each end by a strong projecting tower 
. suitable to carry cannon. Besides Kenilworth, he possessed 
imore than a score of other castles, including such famous 
Jiolds as Pontefract, Dunstanborough, Leicester, Pevensey, 
Monmouth, and Lancaster itself. The rest bear less famous 
names, but the ruins of such a one as Tiekhill show that they 
were strong fortifications, enclosing large areas. No other 
private person besides the Duke possessed so many strong- 
holds. His rival, the Earl of March, had about ten, the Earla 
of Warwick and Stafford only two or three apiece.' Lord 
Percy occupied many royal castles along the Border, in hia 
capacity as King's heutenant against the Scotch. 

In such places as these, the lords kept up their great 
establishments. When they travelled they often moved their 
miniature court and army with them. A nobleman's suite 
was a better school of manners than of morals, WycliffeX 
though he directed most of his energy towards attacking tha ' 
Church, and never openly sought a breach with the secular 
lords, could not refrain from rebuking the trains which they 
'Carried with them. They are ' Proud Lucifer's children,,, 
■extortioners, robbers and rievers.' ' They destroy their poor 
^neighbours, and make their house a den of thieves.' The 
reformer thought these establishments had a bad influence on 
-other clasaes by setting the fashion. ' Now cometh example 
of pride, gluttony and harlotry from lords' courts to tha 
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I commons.' ' This was probably trne, but their inflttence may 
also have had another and s better aide to it. f Tho bouieboldB 
of the noblemen were the chief means by which forei^ invsn- 
tions, luxuries and manners were taught to tho knights and 
country gentlemen of old England.) We know how bocoUc 
were those country squirea of the seventeenth century who 
had no connection with the great world, and we can thereby 
dietantly conjecture what the uorrtiB{H>nding class in the 
fonrteenth century resembled. Chivalry perhaps gave a 
saperficial polish lacking to seventeenth-century society, hot 
the rules and maimers of chivalry were only tao^t and 
practised in the trains of the great lords. The domestic life 
of an independent country gentleman in his moated manor- 
houBe was more simple than elegant. When, however, a 
knight retired from the service of a lord, he imitated in his 
own establishment the habits he had learned in higher circles. 
Bichard the Second'sreignthuBbecamethe period of introducing 
loxury in dress and food ; it was the age of ' sleeves that slod 
upon the earth,' of toe-points so long that the wearer could 
not kneel to say his prayers, and now, for the first time in 
our country, gentlemen's families retired from the great lull 
where they used to feed in patriarchal community with their 
jhonsebold, to eat their more fashionable meals in private.* 
/The ttibate and plunder of France that were poured into 
England during the successful part of the hundred years' 
war, revolutionised the primitive economy of the feudal house- 
hold, just as the tribute and plimder of the Mediterranean 
oyerturaed among the Romans the austere simplicity of 
Camillus and Cato. Luxury, before it passes a certain point, 
is not an unmixed evil. Commerce grew, refinement spread, 
by the very means most abhorred by moralists. The mer- 
chants of the towns rejoiced to supply the lords' courts with 
every new fashion and requirement. By their very magnifi- 
cence and outlay the nobles were helping the rise of the com- 
mercial democracy which was to take their place. 

It may well be asked on what basis of law this system of 
retainers, with its multifarious effects on society, was per- 
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mitted to exist. It appears that the_gractice of kegpmg reOj 
tainera was perfectly legal. Eveo those ' statutes of liveries * 
which were directed against its abuse, especially against 
private war and maintenance of causes in courts, recognised 
the right of a lord to enhst men ' for peace and for war by 
indenture.' The new laws attempted to prevent prelates and 
esquires from enlisting retainers, but this only amounted to 
creating a monopoly in favour of lords and knights.' / In 
Bpite of all legislation, robbery, maintenance and the other 
evils of the system continued unchecked,: It was in vain 
that the Commons induced the King to promise that no man 
should ride fully armed through the country, but that ' lances 
be taken away and broken.' ' Lord Neville rode at the head 
of twenty men-at-arms and twenty mounted archers arrayed 
in the Duke of Lancaster's livery.' He would have been a 
bold sheriff who offered to ' take away their lances and break 
them.' 

Jhe reason of the helplessness of the government tSx 
enforce the law is not far to seek. ' The King was powerless \ , 
to act against the great nobles, because his only military J *• 
resources were the resources commanded by the nobles them- ^ 
selves. His army consisted, not of Life Guards and regi-\, 
ments of the Line, but of numerous small bodies of archers 
and men-at-arms belonging to earls, dukes, knights, and^ 
professional soldiers of fortune, hired by the government for 
a greater or less time. Such troops might do well for the. 
French war, and might rally round the throne on an occasion 
like the Peasants' Eising, when all the upper classes were 
threatened by a common danger. But they could scarcely be 
used to suppress themselves, or to hang the employers whose 
badges they wore on their coats, and whose pay jingled in 
their pockets. Once indeed, in 1378, the Commons insisted 
that a special commission should be sent into the country to 
restore order. But the new body was necessarily composed 
of great lords and their retainers, who were soon found to be 
even more intolerable than the law-breakers whom they were 
sent to suppress. The Commons next year asked that they 
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might be recalled, as the Eing'a BubJActa were being brougbt 
into ' serfage to tbe eaid Seignoun iui<i commiauonera and 
their retinueB.' ' 

A very similar atory is told in ' Piore Plowman,' where 
* Peace ' comes to Parliament with a petition against ' Wrong,' 
who, in hia capacity of King's officer, has brokoti into the 
farm, ravished the women, carried off the horses, taken ths 
wheat from the granary, and left In payment a tally on iha 
King's exchequer. ' Peace ' complains that he has been 
nnable to get the law of him, tor ' he maintaineth his men 
to murder mine own.' * Such .were the King's officers as 
known in the country districts. ' They were really ambitious 
lords using the King's name to acquire wealth (or themselves. 
These evils were partly the result of the bankruptcy of the 
government. \ The King could not change the militat^- 
system, because he could not hire men to take the place of 
the nobles' retainers. He had to accept the aid of his lords 
for the French wars very much on their own terms. Some- 
times he could not pay them the full price of the services 
of the men they brought into the field, and could not there- 
fore venture to ofTend them.' In the bankrupt state of the 
exchequer, an understanding between the nobility and the 
government was neeessary if the war was to be carried on at 
all. This at once prevented any serioos effort to break up the 
bands of retainers throughout the country, and enabled the 
great lords to claim as their natural right a large share in 
ihe general adminietration. An apologist for Richard the 
Becond might claim with some show of truth that he fought 
and fell in the effort to free the King's counsels from the thral- 
dom of this intrusive and domineering aristocracy. But in 
the period with which this chapter deals, Eichard was but a boy. 
The nobles would during his minority have conducted the 
government of the country exactly as they pleased but for two 
checks : they were divided among themselveB by the quarrels 
and rival interests of the great families, and they met with 
staunch resistance from the members of the House of 
Commons. 
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'It IB impossible to nnderBtand the political relations of tha 
two Houses of Parliament apart from the social relations of 
the country gentlemen to the nobles,] It may be asked why 
the Commons, being many of them knights trained to arms, 
never tried their military strength against the retainers, in 
an attempt to break up these bands of petty tyrants. The 
reason is plain. I A country gentleman' was frequently 
bound by ties of affection or interest to some noble, fought 
under his banner, lived in his castle, and often commanded 
companies of his men.! Even Peter de la Mare was attached 
to the household of the Earl of March as his lordship's 
seneschal. Military training was only obtainable in the 
service of private persona. There was no efficient system of 
county militia. The more independent a man was, the lesB 
military he became. A large part of the class represented by 
the knights of the shire in the House of Commons consisted 
of gentlemen free indeed from the patronage of any noble, 
but wholly ignorant of the use of arms. The Franklin of 
Chaneer's ' Canterbury Pilgrimage ' is a small but independent 
landowner, not, like his companion the Knight, trained to war, 
but essentially a man of peace. His larder is well stocked, 
and bis hospitality is profuse : — 

Withouten bake mete never was his hoos, 
Of fish and Seati and that so plenteoas 
It Bnow^d in hia hons of mete and drinke. 
Fnl many a fat partich hadde he in mewe 
And many a breme and many Ince in Htewe.' 

He is a hearty liver, almost a sot. His education is a negli- 
gible quantity, for he has not been brought up either in the"'] 
school of chivalry or in the school of the Church. ' But | 
sires,' he says when his turn comes round to tell a tale, 

At my beginning first I yon beseche 

Have me eicnsed of my md^ apeche. 

I learned never rhetoric certain; 

Thing that I speke, it mote be bare and plain. 

He nevertheless takes an important part in affairs : — 
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and he has represented the county at Westminster ' fal often 
time ' as * Knight of the Shire/ It was probably such men, 
even more than the knights trained to arms, who felt that the 
interest of the Ciommons was opposed to that of the Lords. 
The Knight and the Franklin are the two principal types 
of men representing the comities in the Lower House. As 
the yeomen also took jpart in the elections, their wishes 
probably influenced the policy of the members elected. The 
interests of the yeomen must have been in some cases those 
of the peasantry, in others those of the gentlemen, but in 
none those of the Lords. 

[]^aiing the minority of Bichard the Second, the knights 
of.the shire entered on a consistent policy of interference with 
the administration. Ahnost every Parliament they turned 
out ministers or elected fresh councils of state. Sometimes, 
as soon as they had gone home, their wise reforms were rudely 
set aside by John of Gaunt or other nobles ; sometimes the 
persons they themselves had chosen proved untrustworthy or 
incapable. But they insisted, Parliament after Parliament, 
on taking the affairs of the nation into their own hands and 
arranging for the next year's government. This resolute line 
of policy was a new developme^j^ Isolated instances of such 
interference by the Commons had occurred in 1841 and 1371, 
but the action had not been followed up, and Edward the 
Third had generally chosen his own ministers without ques- 
tion. In the Bolls of Parliament for the 'fifties and 'sixties, 
there is no mention of proceedings for the appointment and 
reappointment of councils and officers of state, such as occur 
so very frequently between 1377 and 1381. The new policy 
probably originated from a sense of power discovered by the 
striking events of the Good Parliament, which appear to 
have greatly impressed contemporaries. It was^lso due to 
the opportunity offered by the King's minority. If Bichard's 
youth was the opening for the ambition of the £ords, it was 
also the opening for the claims of the CommonsTj In later 
years, when Bichard, having come of age, more and more took 
power into his own hands, the Commons interfered less and 
less in the choice of his ministers. A third and no less 
important cause is to be found in the ill-success of the war^ 
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centuries, to the great increase ot the comfort and power of 
the countiy gentlemen. Under the Tudors, the Crown learnt 
to repose entire confidence in thia clasB,' o£ which, in Plan- 
tagenet times, it was always suspiciouB and diBtnistful. Nor 
was thia confidence misplaced, for when, instead of a sheriff 
acting as factotum, a bench of Justices of the Peace represented 
and upheld the power of the Crown, the gentry served 
Elizabeth and her unfortunate auccesaora with a passionate 
loyalty that they had never felt before. 
"fiT In days long gone by, under the Norman Kings and Henry 
the Second, the sheriffs had been powerful barons and prelates, 
by whose help the Crown kept the more turbulent members of 
their own class in order. |Tt was through their agency that 
England had been saved from feudal anarchy, and the King's 
peace established. In the reign of Richard the Second jEngland 
was again drifting towards anarchy, but there was no longer any 
such class of great barons who could be trusted to serve the- 
government faithfully as sheriffs. The office was now usually 
filled by a man of small wealth and social position, who often 
made himself an object of suspicion to the gentry, who should , 
have been his chief supporters against turbulent nobles/J -^y 

But while the old government by sheriffs, which had sufficed 
to suppress feudalism, was fast becoming ineffective,' a new evil, 
the 'maintenance' of tetainerp, demanded new remedies. 1/ 
The practice was not strictly feudal. [The retainer vra.^ 
bound to his lord by contract for wages, and not by services 
implied in his tenure of land. The basis was no longer old 
feudal loyalty, but the cash nexus. During the closing years-, 
of the fourteenth and the whole of the fifteenth century, it was 
the custom of all great lords, and even of some prelates of the 
Church, to maintain their importance in society by hiring 
little armies of retainers, who lived at the expense, wore the 
livery, and fought the battles of their employerjj The prac- 
tice was in close connection with the military system of the- 
government. The King, having no regular army, hired 

' In this book the word gentleman (which had in the fourteenth oentarr no- 
definite, restricted meaning) is used to designate the large number ot classes — 
kiiight, esquire, ttanklin, etc. — roughly correspondent to the single cIbbh which 
-waB afterwards designated, in Tudor and Stuart ttmes, hj the word geTttleman. 
Bee iti« Ancestor, vol. i.. Sir G. Sitwell'B artiole. The EngUik QeTitleman. 
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regiments for his wars from the nobles, who themselvea 
enlisted and maintained the Boldiers under their private 
banner B.^ / In intervals of peace, or in years when there was 
no invasion of France, these military brokere did not always 
discharge their forces, but engaged them on more questionable : 
private quarrels at home, / It would be wrong to suppose that, 
all retainers were bravoes' and swashbucklers. Many of them 
were professional soldiers who fought our battles in France. 
The heroes of Crecy and of Agiocourt, the ' stout yeomen 
whose limbs were made in England,' were most of them 
' retainers ' employed by great lords who were paid by the 
King to bring them into the field, Chaucer's 'very parfit, 
gentle knight,' who adorns the first page of the ' Canterbury 
Tales,' has returned from letting out his services abroad, and ■ 

is the sort of person to enter into a similar contract with some I B 

noble at home. Although many of his calling had a worse , H 

reputation, Chaucer's selection of him to represent the profes- I 

sion shows that there were many respectable members of society m 

in the ranks of these soldiers of fortune. The evil of the system 
was the use to which they were too often put by their employers, 
■when not engaged in fighting the battles of their country. 
^Although seignorial justice administered by barons in their 
private courts now played a very smalt part in the judicial 
system of the country,] the judges, sheriffa and juries of the" ■■, y 
royal tribunals were often so effectively terrorised by the ' " 
hired retainers of some local magnate that the result was very 
much the same as in the bad old feudal days of King Stephen. 
'Maintenance' was tlie act of maintaining the cause of a 
dependent in the King's Court by a display of force calculated 
bo influence the decision. Any fellow wearing the Hvery and 
receiving the pay of a nobleman such as the Earl of Warwick, 
could, with comparative safety, rob the bams and stables of a 
neighbouring manor-house or appropriate a farm belonging to 
a citizen of Stratford -on -Avon, for he would be supported at 
the assizes by two hundred stout fellows wearing the bear-and- 
ragged-staff in their caps, j But he would look in vain for the 
maintenance of his lord if he ventured to carry off com from 
the miller of Kenilworth ; for the miller was a tenant of 
the Duke of Lancaster, one of the few noblemen who kept s, 



centuries, to the great increase of the coiitf< 
the country gentlemen. Under the Tadors, 
to repose entire eonSdeace in this class,' o 
tagenet times, it was always snspicions and 
was this confidence misplaced, for when, Ini 
acting as factotum, a bench of Justices of the 
and upheld the power of the Crown, 
Elizabeth and her nnfortuoate successors 
loyalty that they had never felt before, 
""j*" In days long gone hy, under the Normal 
the Second, the eheriffs had been powerful bai 
by whoBe help the Crown kept the more turbul 
their own class in order, [It was throu|j;h 
England had been saved from feudal anar(^hy, 
peace established. In the reign of Richard tb< 
was again drifting towards anarchy, but there 
such class of great barons who could be 
government faithfully as sheriffs. The ol 
filled by a man of small wealth and 
made himself an object of euepicion to the 
have been his chief supporters against turl 
But while the old government hy sheriCTB, 
to suppress feudalism, was fast becoming 
the ' maintenance ' of retainer^, demand! 
The practice was not strictTy feudal, 
bound to his lord by contract for wages, hi 
implied in his tenure of land. The basis 
feudal loyalty, but the cash nexus. During 
of the fourteenth and the whole of the fiftean 
the custom of all great lords, and even of so" 
Church, to maintain their importanoa tii >' 
little armies of retainers, who UvaA ^^^ ^T*' 
livery, and fought the batthss frf 
tice was in close connectii "^ 
government. The ] 
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greater establiBhrnent than even the Earl of Warwick could 
afford. The practice of maintenance had come in at least thirty 
years before the reign of Richard the Second, at a time when 
great armies of retainers were enUsted for the French war. 
It had been growing ever since, and continued to grow, nntfl 
in the fifteenth century it was said to be impossible to get 
justice at all without the support of a lord and his following. 
Sometimes, indeed, ' the retainers were little better than 
I professed banditti, and preferred to defy rather than to 
pervert the course of law.: In Cheshire, Lancashire and 
other franehised places where special local privilege rendered 
the course of royal justice even more difficult than in the rest 
of England, gentlemen robbers lived in safety, and issued 
forth at the head of squadrons of cavalry to rob and plunder 
the midland counties. They murdered men or held them 
to ransom. They carried off girls to the counties where no 
constable could follow, married them there by force, and 
extorted extravagant dowries from the unfortunate parents. 
But it was not always necessary for violent men to retire 
with their spoil to a distant asylum. They often turned 
their nest-door neighbours out of house and lands, settled 
there themselves, and gave their victims to understand 
that if they sued in court they would have their throats cut. 
Such constant assaults on life and property would have passed 
without remark in Northumberland, where peace and security 
had never been known ; but to the inhabitants of the midlands 
it was a new and shocking change for the worse, of which they 
complained bitterly but ineffectually through the months of 
their parliamentary representatives. The Good Parliament 
spoke of such disorders as having lately risen anew. It 
was not unnatural that in the later days of the war, when 
nearly all our fighting men had been driven back into 
England, there should be worse breaches of the peace than 
any known when plunder and license could be more easily 
obtained across the Channel.' 

The originators of these mischiefs^ whether lords and 
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' commons.' ' This was probably trne, but their influeoce may 
also have bad another and a better side to it. * The households 
of the noblemen were the chief means by which foreign inven- 
tions, luxuries and manners were taught to the knights and 
country gentlemen of old England. | We know how bucolic 
were those country squires of the seventeenth century who 
bad no connection with the great world, and wa can thereby 
distantly conjecture what the corresponding class in the 
fourteenth century resembled. Chivalry perhaps gave a 
superficial polish lacking to seventeenth-century society, but 
the rules and manners of chivalry were only taught and 
practised in the trains of the great lords. The domestic life 
of an independent country gentleman in his moated manor- 
bouse was more simple than elegant. When, however, a 
knight retired from the service of a lord, he imitated in his 
own establishment the habits he had learned in higher circles. 
Richard the Second's reign thus became the period of introducing 
luxury in dress and food ; it was the age of ' sleeves that slod 
upon the earth,' of toe-points so long that the wearer could 
not kneel to say his prayers, and now, for the first time in 
our country, gentlemen's families retired from the great hall 
where they used to feed in patriarchal community with their 
household, to eat their more fashionable meals in private.^ 
/The tribute and plunder of France that were poured into 
England daring the successful part of the hundred years' 
■war, revolutionised the primitive economy of the feudal house- 
hold,; just as the tribute and plunder of the Mediterranean 
overturned among the Eomans the austere simplicity of 
"jns and Gato. Luxury, before it passes a certain point, 
A unmixed evil. Commerce grew, refinement spread, 
I most abhorred by moralista. The mer- 
lUe towns rejoiced to supply the lords' courts with 
EashioD and requirement. By their very magnifi- 
jl'*" the nobles were helping the rise of the com- 
■Inch was to take their place. 
i^p'l on what basis of law this system of 
■imltifarious effects on society, was per- 
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of Simon de Montfort, to whose eatatee and influence the Bakes 
of Lancaster had sacceeded, had in the days of the Barona' 
War consisted of a single square Norman keep. Its splendid 
mass still towers above all the buildings of later ages that stand 
around. Once it had resisted the victors of Evesham during 
a six months' siege, but it was no longer defensible against 
the artillery of a later age ; cannon could not be properly 
mounted on its walls. Nor was its barbarous grandeur 
adapted for the civilised palace of bo great a man as John of 
Gaunt, The Duke erected a new suite of buildings, contain- 
ing a banqueting hall which is perhaps the most beautiful and 
delicate piece of domestic architecture in England, but took 
care to protect it at each end by a strong projecting tower 
, suitable to carry cannon. Besides Kenilworth, he possessed 
more than a score of other castles, including auch famous 
holds as Pontefract, Dunstanborough, Leicester, Pevensey, 
Monmouth, and Lancaster itself. The rest bear less famous 
names, but the ruins of such a one as Tickhill show that they 
were strong fortifications, enclosing large areas. No other 
private person besides the Duke possessed so many strong- 
holds. His rival, the Earl of March, had about ten, the Earls 
of Warwick and Stafford only two or three apiece.' Lord ■ 
Percy occupied many royal castles along the Border, in his ■ 
capacity as King's lieutenant against the Scotch. m 

In such places as these, the lords kept up their great 
■establishments. When they travelled they often moved their 
miniature court and army with them. A nobleman's suite 
was a better school of manners than of morals. Wyelifl'e\ 
though he directed moat of his energy towards attacking the \ 
Church, and never openly sought a breach with the secular j 
lords, could not refrain from rebuking the trains which they / 
carried with them. They are ' Proud Lucifer's children^ 
extortioners, robbers and rievers,' ' They destroy their poor 
ineighboars, and make their house a den of thieves.' The 
reformer thought these establishments had a bad influence on 
'Other classes by setting the fashion. ' Now comelh example 
of pride, gluttony and harlotry from lords' courts to the 
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commons.' ' This was probably trae, but tbeir infiueDce may 
also have had another and a better side to it. J The households 
of the noblemen were the chief means by which foreign inven- 
tions, luxuries and manners were taught to the knights and 
country gentlemen of old England. | We know how bucolic 
were those country squires of the seventeenth century who 
had no connection with the great world, and we can thereby 
distantly conjecture what the corresponding class in the 
fourteenth century resembled. Chivalry perhaps gave a 
superficial polish lacking to seventeenth-century society, but 
the rules and maimers of chivalry were only taught and 
practised in the trains of the great lords. The domestic life 
of an independent country gentleman in his moated manor- 
hoQse was more simple than elegant. When, however, a 
knight retired from the service of a lord, he imitated in hia 
own estabhshment the habits he had learned in higher circles. 
Bichard the Second'sreign thus became the period of introducing 
luxury in dress and food ; it was the age of ' sleeves that slod 
upon the earth,' of toe-points so long that the wearer could 
not kneel to say his prayers, and now, for the first time in 
our country, gentlemen's families retired from the great hall 
where they used to feed in patriarchal community with their 
^household, to eat their more fashionable meals in private.^ 
(The tribute and plunder of France that were poured into 
England during the successful part of the hundred years* 
war, revolutionised the primitive economy of the feudal house- 
hold, just as the tribute and plunder of the Mediterranean 
overturned among the Eomans the austere simplicity of 
Camillus and Cato. Luxury, before it passes a certain point, 
is not an unmixed evil. Commerce grew, refinement spread, 
by the very means most abhorred by moralists. The mer- 
chants of the towns rejoiced to supply the lords' courts with 
every new fashion and requirement. By their very magnifi- 
cence and outlay the nobles were helping the rise of the com- 
mercial democracy which was to take their place. 

It may well be asked on what basis of law this system of 
retainers, with its multifarious effects on society, was per- 
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mitted to exist. It appears that t he pra ctice of k eeping re- 
toners was perfectly legal. Even those ' statutes of Kveries '^ 
vhich were directed against its abuse, especially against 
private war and maintenance of causes in courts, recognised 
the right of a lord to enlist men ' lor peace and for war by 
indenture.' The new laws attempted to prevent prelates and 
eaqoires from enlisting retainers, but this only amounted to 
creating a monopoly in favour of lords and knights.' / In 
spite of all legislation, robbery, maintenance and the other 
evils of the system continued unchecked,' It was in vain 
that the Commons indnced the King to proiiise that no man 
should ride fully armed through the country, but that ' lances 
be taken away and broken.' * Lord Neville rode at the head 
of twenty men-at-arms and twenty mounted archers arrayed 
in the Duke of Lancaster's hvery.' He would have been a 
bold sheriff who offered to ' take away their lances and break 
them.' 

''The reason of the helplessness of the government tds, 
enforce the law is not far to seek. ' The King was powerless 
to act against the great nobles, because his only military 
resources were the resources commanded by the nobles them-^ 
selves. His army consisted, not of Lite Guards and regi-N 
ments of the Line, but of numerous small bodies of archers 
and men-at-arms belonging to earls, dukes, knights, andx 
profesHional soldiers of fortune, hired by the government for 
a greater or leas time. ■ Such troops might do well for the 
French war, and migTit rally round the throne on an occasion 
like the Peasants' Rising, when all the upper classes wera 
threatened by a common danger. But they could scarcely be 
used to suppress themselves, or to hang the employers whose " 
badges they wore on their coats, and whose pay jingled in 
their pockets. Once indeed, in 1878, the Commons insisted 
that a special commission should be sent into the country to 
restore order. But the new body was necessarily composed 
of great lords and their retainers, who were soon found to be 
even more intolerable than the law-breakers whom they were 
sent to suppress. The Commons next year asked that they 
' Hot. Pari., iii le*. 
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might be recalled, as the King's subjects were being bronght 
into ' serfage to the said Seigneurs and commissioners and 
their retinues.' ' 

A very similar story is told in ' Piers Plowman,' where 
' Peace ' comes to Parliament with a petition against ' Wrong,' 
who, in his capacity of King's officer, has broken into the 
farm, ravished the women, carried off the horses, taken the 
wheat from the granary, and left in payment a tally on the 
King's exchequer. ' Peace ' complains that he has been 
unable to get the law of him, for ' be maintaineth bis men 
to murder mine own.'^ Such .were the King's officers aa 
known in the country districts. \ They were reallj ambitious 
lords using the King's name to acquire wealth for themselves. 
These evils were partly the result of the bankruptcy of the 
government. \ The King could not change the military 
system, because he could not hire men to take the place of 
the nobles' retainers. He had to accept the aid of his lords 
for the Erench wars very much on their own terms. Some- 
times he could not pay them the full price of the services 
of the men they brought into the field, and could not there- 
lore venture to offend them.' In the bankrupt state of the 
exchequer, an understanding between the nobihty and the 
government was necessary if the war was to be carried on at 
all. This at once prevented any serious effort to break up the 
bands of retainers throughout the country, and enabled the 
great lords to claim as their natural right a large share in 
the general administration. An apologist for Richard the 
Second might claim with some show of truth that he fought 
and fell in the effort to free the King's counsels from the thral- 
dom of this intrusive and domineering aristocracy. But in 
the period with which this chapter deals, Richard was but a boy. 
The nobles would during his minority have conducted the 
government of the country exactly as they pleased but for two 
checks : they were divided among themselves by the quarrels 
Bnd rival interests of the great families, and they met with 
staunch resistance from the members of the House ot 
.Commons. 
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It is impossible to understand the political relations of the! 
two Houses of Parliament apart from the social relationB ot I 
the country gentlemen to the nohles.l It may he aaked why! 
the Commons, heing many of them kaighte trained to a: 
never tried their military strength against the retainers, in 
an attempt to hreak ap these bands of petty tyrants. The 
reason is plain. ' A country gentleman' was frequently 
bound by ties of affection or interest to some noble, foughi 
under his banner, lived in his castle, and often commanded 
companies of his men.! Even Peter de la Mare was attached 
to the household of the Earl of March as his lordship's 
seneschal. Mihtary training was only obtainable in the 
service of private persons. There was no efficient system ol 
county militia. The more independent a man was, the lesB 
military he became. A large part of the class represented by 
the knights of the shire in the House of Commons consisted 
of gentlemen free indeed from the patronage of any noble, 
bat wholly ignorant of the use of arms. The Franklin of 
Chaucer's ' Canterbury Pilgrimage ' is a small but independent 
landowner, not, like his companion the Knight, trained to war* J 
but essentially a man of peace. His larder is weU stocked, 1 
and his hospitality is profuse : — 

Withonten bake mete never was his bous. 
Of &ib Euid flesh and that ao plenteous 
It snowed in hia bona of mete and drinke. 
Fnl man; a fat partich badde be in mewe 
And many a breme and many lace in stewe." 

He is a hearty liver, almost a sot. His education is a negli- 
gible quantity, for he has not been brought up either in the*-' 
school of chivalry or in the school of the Church. ' Bat 
fiirefl,' he says when his turn comes round to tell a tale, 

At my beginiiing first I yon beseche 

Have me eicnaed of my md^ speche. 

I learned never rhetoric certain; 

Thing that I speke, it mote be bare and plain. 

He nevertheless takes an important part in affairs : — 

At sessions ther was he lord and sire. 
A aherifFe had he been and a conQtoor, 
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and he has represented the county at Westminater ' fal often 
tdme ' aa ' Knight of the Shire.' It was probably such men, 
even more than the knights trained to arms, who felt that the 
interest of the Commons was opposed to that of the Lords. 
The Knight and the Franklin are the two principal types 
of men representing the connties in the Lower House. Aa 
the yeomen also took Dart in the elections, their wishes 
probably influenced the policy of the members elected. The 
interests of the yeomen must have been in some cases those 
of the peasantry, in others those of the gentlemen, bat in 
none those of the Lords. 

tT)aring the minority_Q(.Bichard the Second,. the knights 
Qf the shire entered on a consistent policy of interference with 
the administration. Almost every Parliament they tamed 
out ministers or elected fresh councils of state. Sometimes, 
as soon as they had gone home, their wise reforms were rudely 
set aside by John of Gaunt or other nobles ; sometimes the 
persons they themselves had chosen proved untrustworthy or 
incapable. But they insisted, Parliament after Parliament, 
on taking the affairs of the nation into their own hands and 
arranging for the next year's government. This resolute line 
of policy was a new developmeijtj Isolated instances of such 
interference by the Commons had occurred in 1341 and 1371, 
but the action had not been followed up, and Edward the 
Third had generally chosen his own ministers without ques- 
tion. In the Rolls of Parliament for the 'fifties and 'sixties, 
there is no mention of proceedings for the appointment and 
reappointment of councils and officers of state, such as occur 
BO very frequently between 1877 and 1381. The new policy 
probably originated from a sense of power discovered by the 
striking events of the Good Parliament, which appear to 
have greatly impressed contemporaries. It wa8.jilso due to 
the opportunity offered by the King's minority. If Eichard's 
youth was the opening for the ambition of the Lords, it was 
also the opening for the claims of the Commons. In later 
years, when Richard, having come of age, more and more took 
power into his own hands, the Commons interfered less and 
less in the choice of his ministers. A third and no less 
important cause is to be found in the ill-success of the war. 
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'It is impoBsible to nnderstand the political relations of the 
two Houses of Parhament apart from the social relations ol 
the country gentlemen to the nobles.l It may be asked why 
the Commons, being many of them knights trained to arma, 
never tried their military strength against the retainers, in 
an attempt to break np these bands of petty tyrants. The 
reason is plain. ' A country gentleman' was frequently 
bound by ties of affection or interest to some noble, fought 
under his banner, lived in bis castle, and often commanded 
companies of his men.' Even Peter de la Mare was attached 
to the household of the Earl of March as his lordship's 
seneschal. MiHtary training was only obtainable in the 
service of private persons. There was no efficient system of 
county militia. The more independent a man was, the less 
military he became. A large part of the class represented by 
the knights of the shire in the House of Commons consisted 
of gentlemen free indeed from the patronage of any noble, 
but wholly ignorant of the use of arms. The Franklin of 
Chaucer's ' Canterbury Pilgrimage ' is a small but independent 
landowner, not, like his companion the Knight, trained to war, 
but essentially a man of peace. His larder is well stockedi 
and hia hospitality is profuse :— 

Withouten bake mete never was hia bouB, 
Of fish and flesh and that so plentsouB 
It snowed in his hons of mete aod drinke. 
Ful man; a fat partich hadde he in mewe 
And many a brema and many lace in stewe.' 

He is a hearty liver, almost a sot. His education is a negli- 
gible quantity, for he has not been brought up either in the 
school of chivalry or in the school of the Church. ' But 
sires,' he says when his turn comes round to tell a tale, 

At my beginning first I yoa beseche 

Have me excused of m; md^ apeohe. 

I learned never rhetoric certain; 

Thing that I spake, it mote be bare and plain. 

He nevertheless takes an important part in a£Faira : — 
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and he has represented the county at WeBtmmeter ' ful often 
time ' as ' Knight of the Shire.' It was probably such men, 
even more than the knights trained to arms, who felt that the 
interest of the Commons was opposed to that of the Lords. 
The Knight and the Franklin are the two principal types 
of men representing the counties in the Lower House. As 
the yeomen also took j)art in the elections, their wishes 
probably influenced the policy of the members elected. The 
interests of the yeomen must have been in some cases those 
of the peasantry, in others those of the gentlemen, but in 
none those of the Lords. 

[T)uring the minoritx of Pichiurd the. Second, the knights 
of the shire entered on a consistent policy of interference with 
the administration. Almost every Parliament they turned 
out ministers or elected fresh councils of state. Sometimes, 
as soon as they had gone home, their wise reforms were rudely 
set aside by John of Gaunt or other nobles ; sometimes the 
persons they themselves had chosen proved untrustworthy or 
incapable. But they insisted. Parliament after Parliament, 
on taking the affairs of the nation into their own hands and 
arranging for the nest year's government. This resolute line 
of policy was a new developmegtj Isolated instances of such 
interference by the Commons had occurred in 1341 and 1371, 
but the action had not been followed up, and Edward the 
Third had generally chosen his own ministers without ques- 
tion. In the Eolls of Parliament for the 'fifties and 'sixties, 
there is no mention of proceedings for the appointment and 
reappointment of councils and officers of state, such as occur 
Bo very frequently between 1877 and 1381. The new policy 
probably originated from a sense of power discovered by the 
striking events of the Good Parliament, which appear to 
have greatly impressed contemporaries. It was. also due to 
the opportunity offered by the King's minority. If Eichard's 
youth was the opening for the ambition of the Lords, it was 
also the opening for the claims ol the Commons. | In later 
years, when Richard, having come of age, more and more took 
power into his own hands, the Commons interfered leas and 
less in the choice of his ministers. A third and no less 
important cause is to he found in the ill-success of the war, 
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and the constant demand for money made on the people. As the 
country paid heavily every year, and uo proportionate reeults 
were forthcoming, the taxpayer claimed a right to inquire 
into and direct the expenditure. To this claim the govern- 
ment had to give way, tor it depended on the Lower House 
for its supplies. The parliamentary grant averaged 30,000/. a 
year, out of a total receipt of 100,000i.' 

This new policy developed by the Commons in Richard 
the Second's early years was established on an apparently 
firm basis in the reigns of the Lancastrian Kings (1400-46). 
It then broke down altogether, owing to the action of the 
nobility in the Ware of the Eoses (1445-85). The system of 
retaioers proved to be the ultimate fact in politics as well as 
society in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. ' The real 
fighting power should reside in a olass or classes lai'ge enough 
to represent approximately the interests of the nation, or elae 
in a central government that has the interests of the nation 
at heart. But in these centuries, it resided, as we have 
shown, in a number of irresponsible individuals. 

Nevertheless the effort of the Commons at the close of 
the Middle Ages to take measures for the government of the 
country was not a meaningless failure. They at least pre- 
vented systematic corruption. We hear no more in Richard the 
Second's time of such organised public robbery as that for which 
the ministers had been brought to book in the Good Parliament. 
Above all, the idea of government by the representatives of 
the Commons was so strongly impressed on the mind of the 
nation in these unfortunate and weary years, that the recollec- 
tion was never forgotten, the idea was never abandoned. 
The establishment of the liberties of England in the seven- 
teenth century was largely the result of precedent.l The 
traditions and aspirations of the Lower House were now 
growing up in a very different state of society from that in 
which they ultimately triumphed. 



The death of Edward the Third ended the tyranny of John of 
Uiant. He could no longer be bo completely master of England 
I Sir J. Komaaj, JnttQuar^, iv. 203. 
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aa he had been during the last few monthH of his father's 
reign. His aims and ambitions do not appear to have 
changed, but he had henceforth to adopt different means to 
obtain thorn. His place in the counsels of the now King 
would no longer be determined by the personal friendship of 
the monarch. For his position in the new state of things he 
had to trust to the need the government would feel, in a time 
of bankruptcy and invasion, for the support of the most 
powerful man in England, and to the distant possibility of 
his some day succeeding to the throne. Aa this was ground 
less secure than the complete confidence of the King, he had 
henceforward to treat the political forces in the country with 
greater respect. He could no longer fly openly in the face of 
general opinion, persecute popular champions, tamper with 
the privileges of London, or repeal with contumely the Acts 
of Parliament, Bat hie action in the last year of King 
Edward had already impressed men with auBpicions that time 
could never efface. \^ 

/When on June 21 Edward died tat his manor of Shene,) 
John of Gaunt lent his loyal support to the proceedings that 
ensured the succession of his nephew. | Until Richard was - 
firmly seat-ed, no one was strong enough to retaliate on the 
Duke, and his aid was readily accepted until after the coro- 
nation. The policy natural to that moment of crisis was the 
reconciliation of all parties under the new King. No time 
was lost in accomplishing this. The boy ruler began work at 
Shene on the day after his grandfather's death. The Earl of 
March and "William of Wykeham had already returned to 
Court, and were present with John of Gaunt at the ceremony 
of the surrender of the Seals.' The same day a deputation 
from the city arrived at the manor. The King, standing by 
his grandfather's body, acted the part of peacemaker between 
the greatest city and the greatest lord in the dominions 
over which he had been so prematurely called to reign. At 
his instance John of Gaunt stepped up and embraced the 
members of the deputation one after another. A similar 
reconciliation took place between the Duke and William of 
Wykeham, prior to the formal issue of pardons for the benefit 
' Wad., iv. 1. 
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of the Bishop.' Peter de la Mare was at once released from 
Nottingham Castle. His journey to London through the 
towns and villages on the road was a triumphal procession, 
which the chronicler compares to the return o( Thomas k 
Becket from exile. In London the citizens honoured him 
with costly presents, which it was their custom to offer to 
distinguished strangers, much as people now offer the freedom 
of a city.^ 1 

Although the King had meanwhile come to Westminster,-' 
it was not for some weeks that the mourning for his grand- 
father was ended, and the coronation ceremonies begun. At 
last, on July 16, the King made his triumphal entry into the 
city, where the Londoners welcomed with enthusiasm the 
return of royal favour in his person. The modesty and 
affability of the Duke and Lord Percy, as they rode in front of 
the King through the streets, were remarked by all, in contfaet 
to their conduct at St. Paul's a few montlis back. Nothing 
could be more courteous than the way in which they requested 
the crowd to make way. Times were changed, and manners 
with them.' 

Nest morning the long rites and ceremonies of coronation 
took place in the Abbey, and were followed by a great banquet 
in Westminster Hall, to which all the bishops, earls, and 
barons were invited. The crowd of onlookers was so great 
that the Duke as Seneschal and Lord Percy as Marshal had 
to ride up and down the Hall on gi-eat horses to make room 
for the servants bearing the dishes. A fountain running 
played in the Palace grounds, and the King's subjects 
classes were invited to come and drink there undis- 
the evening Bichard created four new earls. 
The new Earl of Nottingham was a mere boy, the new Earl 
of Huntingdon was a Poitevin lord, rewarded by this barren 
title for his loyalty to our waning power in France. The 
other two creations were of much greater importance. The 
King's uncle, Thomas of Woodstock, the supporter of his 
brother, John of Gaunt, waa made Earl of Buckingham, and 

' Wals., i. 330-1 ; Chron. Ang.. 14S-B0 ; Weed., W. 1*. 

■ Chron. Ang., 160-1 ; Wala., ii. 44, line S. 

» W«1b., i. S31. ' Chroa. Ang., 153-63. 
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Lord Percy was raised to the earldom of Northuinberland.' 
From a purely selfish point of view, Percy had played his 
game well during the last year. He had forced politicians at 
Westminster to recognise his importance, and he this day 
realised a great part of his ambition. Hia brief alliance with 
John of Gaunt seems to have come to an end at this point or 
soon after. Except when his interest pointed in that direc- 
tion, he felt no more loyalty to the Duke than he did to the 
Commons, and the Lancastrian alliance was ceasing to be a 
profitable investment. 

These promotions were the last act of concession that the 
King and his advisers found it necessary to make to the 
Duke's party for some time to come. /As the boy was now 
firm on the throne, it was safe to dispense with his uncle's 
assistance. | Pour days after his coronation, a Council was 
chosen from which John of Gaunt and the new Earls of 
Buckingham and Northumberland were excluded. Two of 
their supporters, Lord Latimer and the Bishop of Salisbury, 
were put on as a concession ; but^judging from the actions of 
the government, the real power on the Council must have 
lain with the Earl of March and Bishop Courtenay, backed 
by the influence of the King's mother over her son. \ The 
Duke, finding the position untenable, retired into private life 
at Kenilworth, leaving bis rivals to learn by time and ex- 
perience how hard it was to defend the country against the 
enemy, if his powerful assistance was alienated. Before he 
left London he told the King that in case of need he could 
bring into the field a greater army than any other lord in the 
kingdom ; but he was careful to withhold all help till he could 
get his own terms. At present the government had no need 
of his services, and felt no fear of his displeasure. A 
humiliation was inflicted on him which showed that the late 
policy of heaping gifts on the House of Lancaster had come 
to an end. The castle of Hertford, which he had been 
fortifying and enlarging with a view, it is said, to making it 
his principal residence, was resumed by the new King, mach 
to the delight of the monks of the neighbourhood, who were 



> Fad., It. 9 ; Wala., i. SS3 ; Froiaaart, ii. chap. Iviii. 
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being forced to supply the workmen with timber from their I 
estates. About the same time Earl Percy resigned the Lord 
Marshal's staff, which he had obtained as the price of treachery 
to the popular cause. His affairs in the North gave him 
convenient reason or excuse for withdrawing temporarily from 
the centre of politics. He retired to hibernate like the 8nake,r_ - 
and did not again appear until he had once more changed hia 
coat to snit the season.' 

/ The difficulties that beset the new government were of i 
onusually pressing and formiJahTe nature. It seemed not ^ 
unlikely that the fire and sword which we had so long carried 
through France were coming hack across the Channel to 
familiarise the cities and hamlets of England with the horrorg^ 
of invasioni The combined French and Spaniah fleets -s 
cruising in the Channel unopposed. Rye, Dartmouth, Vlj^ 
mouth and other towns were taken and sacked. The Isle of 
Wight was occupied, and an army landed in Sussex which 
made itself master of several places and castles in the neigh- 
bourhood. The force was so large that it was expected they 
would march into the heart of the coimtry ; but fortunately I 
they preferred to remain within touch of their fleet. Their I 
operations were of the nature of an occupation rather than of I 
a raid, for they only retired before the winter storms, not I 
because any force was sent against them. The capture ol the ] 
Isle of Wight, the destruction of so many important and 
' flourishing towns, and the long stay of a French force on the 
mainland of Sussex, were not events that could be hghtly 
passed over. Such a disgrace had not been known for more 
than a generation. It was a decided failure on the part of 
the new government, and unless it could be retrieved, there 
was no doubt that those around the King would again be 
forced to call in John of Gaunt to their aid. During all these 
national calamities, instead of heading our fleet and our 
armies, he was ostentatiously employing himself in hunting 
and country sports at Kenilworth. Men shook their heads 
over the story of a French prisoner who declared that if the 
Enghsh had made John their King, the late invasion of our 
shores could not have taken place. His policy of sulking was 

' Wals., i. 33<J-40 ; Ohrun. Aug., 1E3-G ; Feed., iv, 10, the OaunoU. 
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already beginning to tell, and he could await the resnlt with 
confidence.' 

At the meeting of the Estates in the autumn of 1377 the 
Commons were ia a strong position, owing to the diaaatera 
and bankruptcy to which the Government had to confess. 
The members came up to Westminster prepared to revive the 
aggressive pohcj of the Good Parliament. It was at this 
time the unfortunate custom of the electors to send up new 
men almost every year. Nothing could have so broken the 
continuity of parliamentary effort as this change of personnel. 
The election of persons experienced in ways and means at 
Westminster was particularly necessary during this period, 
for each fresh House of Commons, after its election, eat for a 
few weeks and was then dissolved, so that no man could learn 
his trade in the brief course of one Parliament. It was all 
the more desirable that the same person should be returned 
year after year. Tet, as the facta show,'' this was very far 
from being generally the case. The coimty members in the 
fourteenth century were knights or franklins who regarded 
parliamentary duties as a burden. If they consented to take 
their turn once and again at doing the business of the country 
at Westminster some spring or autumn, they inaisted on going 
back to spend the rest of their hves in war abroad or local 
affairs at home. For this reason there did not exist a class ' 
of leaders of the Commona such as grew up in the days of the 
Stuarts, when the same Parliament sat for years together, and 
a member became a public man by profession, Peter de la 
Mare himself never served in more than three successive 
assembhes, and was returned only for half the Parha- 
ments of the years 1376 to 1384, It is necessary to bear 
in mind this difference between the mediieval and modem 
House of Commons. Tet in October 1377, so great was the < 
eagemeas of the country to renew the policy of the Good Par- 
liament, that, out of seventy-four knights of the shire elected, 
fiB many a a twenty -three were veterans of that body,^ 
Their old Speaker, Peter de la Mare, who, during the servile 



' Idon. Eve., 3 ; Ckron. Ang., 151, : 
l^BUt. of Navy, iL 362 ; Bot Pari., iii. 
■■' '»p.lix. • BUB. 
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Parliament of January, had been suffered to lie in Notting- 
ham Castle, was again in his seat as member for Hereford- 
shire. He was once more chosen to fill hia old office and the 
part that he had so manfully played eighteen months before. 

The claims put forward in the Good Parliament were de- 
liberately and successfully revived. At the instance of the 
Commons a scheme of reform was carried out, A new Coun- 
cil was elected in Parliament. The list was based on the 
Council aa it had been formed on Eichard's acceseion, but 
Lord Latimer'a name waa thia time conspicuously absent. It 
was further conceded at the request of the Commons that the 
Chancellor and Treasurer should be chosen in Parliament, 
and for some years thia promise was actually kept. Not content 
to leave the expenditure of the war taxes to councillora whom 
they had themselves helped to choose, the Commons insisted 
on the nomination of two responsible receivers of the taxes 
they were about to vote. The King appointed "William 
Walworth and John Philpot, two well-known London mer- 
chants and enemies of John of Gaunt. At the request of the 
Lower House the Lords confiscated the property of Alice 
Ferrers, thereby admitting an ordinance of the Good Parlia- 
ment to be valid in her case. Before the Houses broke up, 
the majesty of the Commons had been vindicated and their 
power re-established.' 

The winter closed down in gloom, and spring returned 
bringing fresh anxiety. The government seeons to have re- 
garded ita prospects for the approaching year with a feeling 
akin to panic. In February it sent orders to the Mayor of 
Oxford to repair the walls and towers of the town ' in ease our 
enemies the French invade the kingdom of England, which 
God avert, as has rarely happened,' ' Probably the alarm 
was exaggerated, and such a precaution unnecessary. The 
occupation of part of Sussex in the preceding autumn had 
cost the French a greater effort than they were able easily to 
repeat. The expedition had been carried by a fleet of war 
galleys, and several ' cogs,' the first-elass vessels of the period, 
which, it was rumoured, had cost fabulous sums to maintain,' 

' Bot. Farl.. iil. S, 7, aeo. 2G ; iii. 16, peta. viii. and ix. ; iii. 13-15, ana 
Wala., i. MS. 
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li England was bankrupt, France was not rolling in wealth, 
in the middle of the Hundred Years' War. Though the re- 
covery ol the sea by the English was impossible in the face of 
the allied French and Spanish fleets, and though the coasts 
were at the mercy of the enemy, there was probably no 
serious danger that hostile armies would force their way into 
the heart of the country. The furthest place inland which 
they ever reached was Lewea. 

Within a fortnight of their issuing this order to the 
Mayor of Oxford, the governors of England had come to . 
terms with John of Gaunt. It was a. great confession ol I 
weakness and a great triumph for the Duke. A CouncU, 
elected and supported by Parliament, and presided over by 
his bitterest enemies, was obliged to allow that it could not 
carry on the war without him. He was not a great general ; 
he was not playing Marlborough to their Harley and St. John. 
But he commanded such resources in men and money that his 
aid was indispensable to the kingdom in time of war, in spite 
of his unpopularity and his many powerful enemies. Before 
the end of February the Council had selected him to command 
an expedition to 8t. Malo. He accepted the post, bat on his 
own conditions.' So passed away another phase in political 
history. The attempt made by the rivals of the great Duke ' 
to govern the country without his participation had ended in 
failure, and he recovered, if not his old supremacy, at least 
some share of power. But during these first six months of 
Bichard's reign another and a more interesting series of 
events had been taking place. Church and State had again 
come into conflict. 



' The position and prestige of the Papacy when it first came 
across the path of WycMe in the summer and autumn of 
1377 were of a very peculiar kind, arising from events that 
had astonished Europe between seventy and eighty years back. ■ 
Philipj^e^Eair, the most powerful of the mediteval kings of 
France, who ruled in glory before the English came to divide 
and impoverish the kingdom, had entered into conflict with 
' Wala.. L 887. 
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Boniface the Eighth, the moat powerful of those mediieval 
PopeB~wK6~a?lempted to set the yoke of the Papacy on the 
necks of kings and prmcee (1800-1307). The weapons used 
in the mighty struggle that decided the fate of Europe were 
Tchicane, slander, bribery and assassination. After degrading 
I iteelf and its adversary in the eyes of that and every succeed- 
' ing ftge, the secular power emerged triumphant, to the 
., undoubted advantage of mankind. Boniface the Eighth died 
from the eifoets of three days' captivity in the hands of the 
nobles of the Eoman Campagna in the pay of the King of 
France ; his successor perished suddenly after eating a 
questionable dish of figs. The choice of the next man to fill 
the hazardous situation took the Cardinals eleven months. 
The afifair was finally arranged by a bargain between Philip 
and one of the candidates standing in the interest opposed to 
France. The King ofi'ered this man the votes of the French 
Cardinals to secure his election, on condition that he would 
reverse the policy of his predecessors and bring the Papacy 
into serfage to the French Crown. The mean and ambitious 
wretch consented, and the King wisely took his nephews as 
hostages. The election was carried, and Clement the Fifth 
came to live in France. Philip, who the year before had 
been to the Court of Rome what the King of Italy is to-day, 
an impious and unpardonable foe, went about in the odour 
of sanctity. He had devised and executed the grandiose 
plan, afterwards revived by Buonaparte and carried on by 
Napoleon the Third, of 'exploiting the infallibility,'' of en- 
listing the forces of the spiritual world in the service of 
French politicians. For the next seventy years of ' Babylonish 
captivity ' at Avignon, the degradation of the Papacy was 
complete. Clement the Fifth was forced to preside over a 
trial in Which charges of hideous infamy were heaped on 
the memory of Boniface. But the living Popes and 
Gardiuals of Avignon soon attained a reputation for 
bauchery and avarice as black as that of the dead pontiff. 
At their iniquitous Court, benefices in every country of Catho- 
lic Europe were put up for sale, and the income spent in 
licentious splendour. In the year in which Clement the 
' < Eiploitei I'inliullibilit^.- Micbelet, ed. 1861, lii. 9S. 
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Baid that a hundredjhoii::^ 
Band clergy came to Avignon to traffic in simoaj.' Petrarch, '] 
who grew up like a fair flower amid the fungus growth that -I 
surrounded the rotting trunk of the Papacy, learnt to speak of 1 
that Court with horror and shame, and retired to the pursuit j 
of clasaical scholarship in Italy. The indignation felt by all 
honest men at such a state of things was accentuated in 
England by national jealousy, and the perception that the 
French had over-reached us and that the laugh was on their 
side. The Commons of the Good Parliament, in language 
which seems more suited to their successors in the days of the 
Gunpowder Plot than to pious Catholics, spoke in their petitions 
of the ' sinful city of Avenon.'" 

For long the Popes seemed indifferent alike to the scandals 
of their Court and the ignominy of their servitude. John the 
Twenty- second, who dabbled in theology, favoured the world 
with some views of his own on the Beatific Vision. This sign 
of returning independence was promptly suppressed by the 
Paris theologians, and he was forced to recant.^ But ae the 
century went on, his successors began to remember the ancient 
prestige and power of the office they held. They carried on 
diplomacy and war on their own account, restored their 
temporal power over the Eomagna and assailed Tuscany by 
the arms of Breton and EngLish mercenaries. These devas- 
tating wars only served to alienate still further the hearts of 
the Italians, who began to regard the Pope as a cruel foreign : 
conqueror. It became clear that, unless Italy was to be lost"' 
to Papal influence, the Pope must again become an Italian, ' 
and Rome must once more be made the emporium of the 
'traffic ifljimpny and superstitigiV In the winter of 1376-71^ 
Gregory the Elev^ffiset sail fiVm" Marseilles, landed near 
Civita Vecchia, and proceeded to the Eternal City. 'He found 
it a mass of ruins, in whose midst he once more pitched the 
camp of the Church, The Lateran Palace and the quarter 
round it, where his mighty predecessors had ruled the earth, 
were sunk in hopeless decay. That part of the city was left 
to shelter the murderous banditti that prowled like ghoula 
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through the gigantic monnmente of ancient Eome. Ths 
Vatican dlBtriet round St. Peter's, on the other side of the 
river, hitherto an occasional residence only, was chosen as the 
permanent seat of the Papacy, partly on account of its prox- 
imity in time of danger to the vast Mausoleum of the Emperor 
Hadrian, then known and used as the fortress of St. Angelo. 
Opposite his new quarters, Gregory the Eleventh could still 
see across the Tiber the Campus Martins of antiquity, studded j 
with the ruins of theatre and circus, destined too soon to 
be buried for ever by the squaUd alleys of the Papal town. 
Before he had been many months in these strange sur- 
roundings, so different from Avignon, so different from any- 
Other spot on earth, Gregory was induced to interest himself 
in the danger to which the Church was exposed in England, 
and to issue bulls in condemnation of the teaching of John 
Wycliffe.' 

Although the EngHsh Church had never repudiated the 
authority of Eome, she had in the days of Henry the 
Third ventured to complain of Papal abuses, and, above all, of 
Papal taxation.M As long as she was popular and respected 
in England she could afford to air her grievances against the 
Pope. But now that times had changed, danger drove the 
English prelates to shelter themselves behind the Papacy, in 
which, even in those days of its utter degradation, they fonnd a 
strong moral support. England was not sufSciently jwawerful 
and self-confident to stand alone in completely repudiating 
the most fundamental idea of medieval thought--the Euro- 
pean Catholicity of the Church. Of this idea the Vicar of 
Christ was the outward and visible sign. Behind him and 
his authority the English Bishops sought refuge in the day 
of trouble. Bishop Courtenay, the great defender of the 
Church at home, was also the great champion of the Papal 
claims. He knew, whether by reason or by instinct, thafflie 
' plac« occupied by the Church of England in meditevalme, 
' I long unpopular and now denounced by Wycliffe and threatened 
by poUticians, must stand or fall with the power of the PopeJ 

' For this accoaut of the residence at AvignoD, see Siamoudi's Si)t. du 
Fra7n;CM, tomes ix. i. li ; SiBmondi's Hist, des Sipub. IlalienT\et, chaps. 48-9 ; 
Uicbelet, tome iii. ed. 1861. 

' Maitlood, Canon Lata, passim, e.g. pp. 12-i, 
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Nor was Wyoliffe himself slower than Courtenay to recognise 
that fear of the anathemas of Rome was the chief sup- , 
port of the ecclesiastical system as it then was. The Pope's 
ban did not imply spiritual censure only. He could still 
xaise crusading armies to fight for his cause. England was 
already at war with the three principal nations of Western 
Europe, and was being worsted in the struggle. ]Ji the 
English government had at this crisis declared against the 
mediaeval Church system, seized part of the wealth of the 
Enghsh clergy, and deprived them of their most obnoxious 
privileges, the Pope could have stimulated the ardour of our 
enemies by preaching a crusade against a nation of heretics. 
Wycliffe foresaw that he would not only bring into the 
alliance other princes and commonwealths,' bat that he 
would encourage the clergy in England to resist the en- 
croachments of the State.^ If blessed by Rome, the Bishops 
and prelates were likely in such an emergency to prefer their 
Church to their country. All the difficulties and dangers 
which encountered Henry the Eighth from within and from 
without, when he effected the destruction of the old ecclesi- 
astical system, would have encountered Richard the Second 
in a far more aggravated form. Alone, an unpopular Church 
might have been unable to resist the State ; supported by . 
the Pope and Catholic Europe, she had little to fear from a 
government already so embarrassed./ 

In 1376 Bishop Courtenay hacTcome into contact with the 
government, m his support of the Papal claims. Pope Gregory 
the Eleventh, being at that time at war with Florence for his 
own private ends, had issued a bull of interdict against all 
Florentines the world over. The King of England, who had 
considerable dealings with their merchants, ventured to take 
those in his dominions under his special protection ; but in 
defiance of the royal mandate the Bishop of London published 
the Pope's bull at St, Paul's Cross and excommunicated all 
Florentines in the country. \ The King's Chancellor sum- 
moned Courtenay before him, and inquired why he had pub- 
lished the bull without the knowledge of the King and 
, Council, ' Because the Pope ordered it,' rephed the Bishop. 
' Fasc. Z., 26*. ■ S. E. W., iii. 376. 
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' Then choose,' answered the Chancellor, ' between aoffering 
confiscation of your temporalities and recalling jour words 
with your own mouth.' Finally, although the Bishop 'was 
spared tbie indignity, be'was forced to recall the interdict by 
prosy.' The story illustrates the relations of the EngKah 
government to the Papacy. If either party had acted on 
his theory, if the King had invariab^ enforced the prohibition 
of Papal bulls, or if the Pope had objected to its occasional 
enforcement, the breach with Rome would have been brought 
,'on at this period. But it was not the habit in the Middle 
Ages to carry theory so far as to put it into practice. 

PSuch was the hostile attitude of the English government, 
and snch the friendly attitude of the English Bishops towards 
the Papal claims, when Gregory returned from Avig^on'to-' 
Rome and commenced operations against Wycllffe.7 The 
attack on the reformer in February 1377, which culminated 
in the extraordinary scene in St. Paul's, had been set on foot 
by Courtenay and his colleagues without instigation or help 
from the Pope. It was probably the news of their failure, 
reaching the Vatican early in the spring, that induced Gregory 
to issue, in the latter part of May, a series of bulls to various 
authorities in England, ordering the arrest of Wycliffe. IjCha^ 
heresies which the Pope imputed to the reformer were nbt so 
important from their doctrinal as from their paliticaLaape^. 
Although abstruse points of doctrine were involved, the interest 
of the accusation and defence was chiefly political. The - 
heretic was standing for England against Rome, for the State 
against the GhurchT] The bull asserted that he had declared 
against the power of the Pope to bind and loose, and had 
maintained that excommunication when unjust had no real 
efFect. He had pronounced it the duty of the State to secularise 
the property of the Church when she grew too rich, in order 
to purify her. He had said that any tirdained_ priest had 
pg wer to ad ministerany of the Sacraments, several of which 
the Roman Catholic Church reserves to Bishops alone. This- 
doctrme was the point from which he started in his attack on 
theprelatic system. \lt contained the germ of PreBhyteiianism. 
The bulla at the same time cleverly attempted to render him 
■ Cotit. Eulog.. 335 ; Ckran. Am/., 109-11. 
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odions to his lay advoeatea by aecuBing him of doctrines sub- 
versive of State as well as Church. He was charged with 
declaring that the ' Saints are in actual possession of all 
things.' It was on this speculative basis that he had, in his 
earlier works, propounded a theory of communism, but he had 
always qualified it by admitting that it was impracticable, and 
had since let it drop as he became more engrossed by Church 
reform.^ 

Such were the opinions for which he was arraigned by the 
Fops, and which be maintained during several months of con- 
troversy. The government and people of England were both 
on his side. He was never in hie life so strong as be was in 
this year, when he stood as the national champion against 
the Papacy, imd apoke the national feeling against the abuses 
of the Church at home. Men had not had time to see how 
tar he was leading them, and were content with the general 
I direction. In later years, when be expounded one by one the 
I doctrines pecuhar to later Protestantism, he formed a powerful 
' sect, but he ceased to lead the nation or to enjoy the patronage 
of the government. The story of his year of triumph is 
quickly told. The bulls ordering his arrest arrived about the 
time of Edward's death. The early months of Richard's reign 
were not a time for further troubling the waters, and it is. 
probable that the unsettled etate of the kingdom and the 
danger of invasion were causes why the Bishops refrained 
from acting on their orders when first received. But they 
Boon had still better reasons for postponing action. The 
Commons who met in October 1377 to renew the pohcy of the i 
Good Parliament, were furiously anti-papal. As the House I 
■was in this temper, Wycliffe appeared in person and presented 
to the members a defeuee of his heresies so technical, that it 
must have puzzled any honest knight of the shire who tried to 
understand it.^ The Bishops still maintained a masterly 
inactivity. They did well to hesitate before beginning the 
prosecution, tor the governors of the kingdom, as well as the 
Commons, were on Wycliffe's side. The disasters and diffi- 
I culties of the year had brought prominently before all the 
fi below, chap. ri. 
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avila of Papal taiatioa. Ab Parliament bad pointed oni, 
^ the French occUsiastics holding benefices in England ased 
iheir endowinentfi against the English arms in France.' Bat 
there was another echeme of national robbery more extensive 
iilill. The Pope claimed and exercised the power of taxing the 
Church in his own right. However great the distress of the 
country, the Papal collectors were always at work gathering 
great snms of money from the monastic and secular clergy. 
In this way the produce of English land was sent over-sea to 
pay for Gregory's wars in Tuscany and the Bomagna, while 
the English exchequer was necessitous, and the English shores 
.^^undefended. ^ 

Under these circumstances houng Richard's advisers 
Aeriou sly considered the policy of stopping the export of money 
to Itome^ Wycliffe, though actually under -the ban of the 
Popo's^Bulls, was requested by the King to draw up an answer 
Id the question ' Whether the Realm of England can legiti- 
mately, when the necessity of repelling invasion is imminent,- 
withhold the treasure of the Realm that it be not sent to ' 
})iirts, although the Pope demand it under pain of censurS'i 
and in virtue of obedience due to him*i Wycliift 
o|>portunity to draw up a telling pamphlet in which he 
auHWorad other (luestions beside the one asked. \The Pope,' 
ho said, 'cannot demand this treasure except by way of alma 
and by the nilo of charity. But this claim of alms and all 
demand tor the treasure of the realm ought to cease in this 
cuHo ut our proaont need. | Since all charity begins at home, 
it would not be the work o! charity, but of fatuity, to direct the 
alms of Iho realm abroad, when the realm itself lies in need of 
thera.' The Pope's claim rested on the fact that the English 
Church was a part of the Catholic Church. Against thi^, 
WyclilTe urged the unity and Belf-denendence of England, lay \ 
Olid oleriuLl, as one Commonwoaltb ./t' The Realm of England^ 
in the words of Scripture, ought tobe one body, and Clergy, _ 
Lords, and Commonalty memW-rs of that lH>dy,' holding from ■ 
God the power of self-defence, and therefore the power tafl 
fAfuae PaimI taxation if they thought right. Wycliffe goes osfl 
to strengthen his case hy an avgun\i?]il which be would nolfl 
■ &>!. ruri., Hi. 19, a. i% H 
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i a few years later, when all his heresies were fall 
blown. The rulers of England, he Bays, ought to consider 
that they injure their fathers in purgatory if they allow the 
money spent on masses for the dead to be sent to the Pope by 
■way of taxation. The money ought either to be used for 
maHses, or restored to the heirs of the donors, who would not 
then be deffauded^. He cannot refrain from dragging into 
the question his proposals for disendowment. There may, he 
admits, be some danger that the Church of England will be 
corrupted by riches when the Papal collectors are no longer 
allowed to prey on her, but ' it is clear that for this there 
remains the remedy that the goods of the Church be prudently 
distributed to the gloi;y of God, putting aside the avarice of 
Prelates and Princes.' Such was Wycliffe's state-paper, A 
line at the end of the docutpent records that ' here silence was 
imposed on him by our Lord the King with the Council of the 
Kingdom on these questions.' But the tact that while under 
the ban of the Pope's bulls he should have-been consulted at 1 
all, shows how popular his doctrines had become with the -• 
heajts of the nation.' 

Y_puring all these months, in which the Bishops still 
delayed his prosecution, Wycliffe was busy defending himself. 
He issued two papers, each containing a scholastic defence 
of the nineteen heresies condemned by the bulls.' He also 
published anonymously ^ a general attack on the right of the 
Pope to condemn men at his pleasure ; ^ he argued that 
such condemnations might be erroneous, and that in case 
of error the edicts had no binding power. He appealed to 
political common sense against any other construction of the 
Papal authority. ' If it were agreed,' he wrote, ' that whenever 
the Pope or his vicar pretends to bind or loose, he really binds 
or looses, how does the world stand ? For then if the Pope 
pretends that he binds by pains of eternal damnation whoever 
resists him in acquisition of goods moveable and immoveable, 
that man is so bound. And consequently it will be very easy 
for the Pope to acquire all the kingdoms of the world.'* > 
Wycliffe had not yet declared for throwing off the authority oi\' 
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; Rome altogether. He only wished to repudiate it when itN 
) was wrongTI But he had already thrown over all respect for 
^^ a bad Pope, such aa he believed Gregory to be, or for Papal 
decrees which he considered fallacious. Next year, in ac- 
cordance with these views, he submitted his case to the new 
Pope, Urban the Sixth, in the hopes that a change for the 
better had come over the Papacy.' "Qt was some years yet^ 
before he denied that the Pope ever rightly had, or could have,y ^ 
power of any sort over the Churehr\ 

It was not till close on ChristmaB that Sudbury and 
Courtenay ventured to act on their orders from Rome. On 
December 18 they began by calling on the Oxford authorities 
to produce the man whom the last few months had made so 
famous and formidable. The Oxonians were in a great strait. 
The bull that they had received from the Vatican soma 
months back bade them arrest Wycliffe under pain of losing 
all privileges held from the Pope. '^iJJow there was not only a 
strong party on the reformer's side in the schools, but it was 
flatly against the common law of England to arrest a King's 
subject in obedience to a Papal bulLJ A chronicle of the time 
tells us how the University met the difficulty. ' 80 the 
friends of the said John Wycliffe, and John himself, took 
counsel in the Congregation of Regents and non-Regents, that 
they should not imprison a man of the King of England at 
the command of the Pope, lest they should seem to give the 
Pope lordship and regal power in England ; and since it was 
necessary to do something at the Pope's orders, as it seemed 
to the University on taking counsel, the Vice-Chancellor, a 
certain monk, asked Wycliffe and ordered him to stay in 
Black Hall and not go out, because he wished no one else to 
arrest him. Wycliffe agreed to do so, as he had sworn to 
the University to preserve its privileges.' ^ By this coUusive 
imprisonment the Oxford authorities hoped to satisfy the 
incompatible claims of the Pope and the English government 
alike, to maintain their own dignity and to display their 
friendship to the accused. This year was the high-water 
mark of his general popularity with the various parties in 
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Oxford, aB well as in England. The Chancellor, we are 
lold, having taken the opinionB of all the masters in theology, 
' for all and by the assent of all,' declared publicly in the 
Bchools that Wycliffe's condemned propositiona ' were true, 
though they sounded badly to the ear.' ' 

Early in the year 1378, WycliEfe, encouraged by the 
courteous and sympathetic attitude of the University, appeared 
at Lambeth before Sudbury and Courtenay, sitting as Papal 
commissioners. Although he came into court this time with- 
out John of Gaunt at his Bide to ' maintain ' his case, his 
position was stronger than at the time of his riotous trial in 
St. Paul's the year before. Then the English Bishops had 
been acting within the acknowledged rights of the Church 
Courts within this country. Now /the arrival of the bulls had 
raised a grave claim of Papal jurisdiction in England, which 
no one except the Bishops and their followers was willing 
to admit. Since last year the King's cotmcillors had asked 
Wyeliffe's advice and constituted him their champion against 
the Pope ; they could not now for very shame abandon him 
to the enemy, ' Juat before the trial began, Sir Lewis Clifford 
arrived at Lambeth with a message from the King's mother 
to the Bishops, forbidding them to take any decided measures 
against the prisoner. It was not John of Gaunt, but the 
widow of bis rival the Black Prince, who thus interfered. Her 
late husband, whose memory made her so dear and honourable, 
"Wycliffe regarded as a possible friend to Church reforms, 
had he but lived,' Her message struck a damp into the 
hearts of the Papal commissioners. They were not absolutely 
forbidden to proceed with the examination, but they were abso- 
lutely forbidden to act on its results. Although the formalities 
of a trial were begun, there was no longer question of really 
sending Wycliffe to Eome. The monastic chronicler abuses the 
Bishops as time-servers and poltroons. What were the com- 
mands of the Princess compared to those of the Vicar of 
Christ ? But although it was easy for the monks to chatter 
in the safe seclusion of the writing-room at St. Albans, in the 
real world outside even the valiant Courtenay shrank from 
fighting the Pope's battle against all England, Nothing, 
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indeed, was wanting to complete Wycliffe'a triumph except a 
popular demonstration in bis favour, and that was soon forth- 
coming. At an early stage of the trial a mob from the city 
broke into the Archbishop's chapel at Lambeth, where the 
sesBion was being held, and interrupted the business with 
characteriatic violence. ' In this way,' saya the enraged 
chronicler, * that slippery John Wycliffe deluded his inquisitors, 
mocked the Bishops, and escaped them by the favour and care 
of the Londoners, although all his propositions are clearly 
heretical and depraved.' ' 

The government did not let the matter rest here. Althoi 
Wycliffe's imprisonment at Oxford had been merely nom: 
and collusive, the Viee-Chaneellor had technically laid himself 
open to the charge of incarcerating one of the King's subjects 
at the orders of the Pope. Being already in bad odour with 
the government for other reasons, he was arrested and thrown 
into prison on this ground." Henceforth there could be no 
question of the nullity of the Pope's inqaisitorial powers in 
England, Though Wycliffe'a popularity in high quarters soon 
liegan to wane, the events i)f his trial at Lambeth had settled^ 
this question for good. '^When Church and State in the nei 
generation suppressed heresy, they used the ecclesiastical' 
Courts and the St^te law of the land together, but not the 
authority of Rome./ The distinction may seem to some nice' 
and unimportant. It may be said, persecution is persecution, 
by whatever tribunals it is inflicted. Nevertheless jit was no 

i small advantage for England that we succeeded in keeping 
out the Pope's Inquisitors, though we could not keep out his 
collectors and his pardon-mongers. The Papal Inquisition 
1 WM not a mere name, but a terrible and active instrument of 
' evil- It had destroyed the numerous and formidable rebellions 
I of European intellect in the Middle Ages, and was at that 
I moment engaged in its work of blood and cruelty among the 
, Waldenses,^ who continued, down to the time when Milton 
immortalised their sufferings in a sonnet, to occupy in 
Christendom the position of the Armenians in Turkey. \lf 
Papal Inquisition had been permitted in England, the first 
' WaU.. i. 866, • Coni. Euiog., 349. 
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resnlt would have.beea the suppreBsion of WycliffiBin before it 
had taken root. But by excluding foreign jurisdiction over 
heresy, the English took their fate a8 a nation into their own 
hande. J Though in the course of years we made many mis- 
takes in the treatment of religious opinion, we have succeeded 
better by a vacillating course than if we had submitted 
ourselves to a merciless outside power whose policy of 
repression knew not change. With this one solid gain, 
Wycliffe's year of triumph ended. 



During the Spanish campaign of 1S67, conducted by the 
Black Prince on behalf of Pedro the Cruel, there had been 
serving among the English troops two knights named ShakgU 
ftnd E^uje. These gentlemen had the good fortune to^ake 
prisoner a Spanisli grandee named the tlniint nf TWiifl. By 
the law of arms then recognised in camps of cbimlry, the 
valuable prize belonged to the captors themselves and not to 
the King whom they served. The knights brought the Count 
home to England, but eventually allowed him to return to his 
country to raise his ransom, and took his little son in his stead 
as their guest and hostage. The redemption of prisoners of 
high rank was then a very important and expensive affair. A 
few years before, the English Government had paid away a 
tenth of the ParUamentary grant of taxes for the ransom of 
one man ; ' the extortion of the money requisite to redeem 
the nobles captured at Poitiers had goaded the French pea- 
santry to the terrible outbreaks of the Jacquerie. The Count 
appears to have found great difficulty in raising the money 
from his estates in Spain, for when ten years had passed hia 
Bon still remained unredeemed in the hands of the English 
knightB. At the time of Richard's accession to the throne, 
Bome negotiations were set on foot between this country and 
Castile, which made the possession of the hostage of great 
importance to the English diplomats. An embassy was 
invited to England to negotiate hiB redemption or exchange.' 
The government sent for the boy, bat Shatell and Haule 
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refiued to ^ve him up, and hid him from the King's officen, ' 
plcAding their private right to th« ransom. It is hard not to 
tiympathife with them, for they had lived long years in the 
mpeetatioD of making their fortnnee by the hostage, vho 
bjr tbe iroDy of (ate waB to prove the cause of their undoing. 
(hi their refatsl to surrender him, Lord Latimer and Sir 
Ralph Ferrero lodged in tbe Marshal's Court a claim on the 
jtriBonnr in their own right.' It seems highly probable that 
Hioy were men of straw put up by the government, or by 
John of Gaunt, who was personally interested in tbe success of 
the war a|3;aiu8t Castile, to whose throne he luid claim by 
right of marriage. Believing their plea te be a mere ruse to 
take the prisoner from them, Haule and Shakell would not 
bring him into court. The Parliament of October 1377 took 
up tlie case and ordered them to produce him. In the face of 
the assembled Houses the two knights positively refused to i 
oltey, and were committed to the Tower in consequence byl 
Older of the wliole Parliament." I 

It is at tliitt point in the story that an impartial judgment 
AS to the rights and wrongs of the case may be best formed. 
The events that followed threw such a flood of religious and 
party prejudice into the eyes of contemporaries, that to one 
part o( the nation Bhakell and Haule ever afterwards appeared 
1)8 contumacious rebels against the Crown, to the other part aa 
vi(^tima of the ambition and cruelty of John of Gaunt. The j 
unbiasMod historian will perceive that, though they had a eon- I 
sideniblfl grievance, the wrong bad been done them by the I 
fltato ne a whole and not by the Duke of Lancaster alone. It 
was bis eueinios who began the persecution of the knights. 
The King's counsellors, who laid claim to the prisoner is 
August 1377,* in tbe same month drove the Duke into retire- 
ment from public life. The Lords and Commons who im- 
{tfitoned the knights in the following October were opposed to 
the House ol Lancaster, and succeeded in reviving the policy of 
the Good Parliament. It was, no doubt, intended to ose the 
hOBtegtt (or the benefit of tbe Doke'a claim on the throne o( 

> Jtot. Pari, m. 10 : JTMf^uk Cl^imiitt {CUndim, 1S55). 1. 
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Castile. But that claim had become a national quarrel, a war 
between England and Spain. It was undoubtedly an unwise 
war, but as the State chose to support it, Shabell and Eaule 
could not plead that their prisoner was going to be used solely 
to further the private schemee of John of Gaunt, Hia 
surrender was demanded by the government for a national 
purpose. On their moral right to disobey the order, consider- 
ing the provocation they had received, different opinions may 
be formed, but at the time of their committal to the Tower, 
Parliament regarded them not as patriots, but as contumacious 
persons. 

They lay in the Tower for nearly a year, resolutely con- 
cealing from the authorities the whereabouts of their young 
hostage, who for his part remained faithfully hidden out of 
loyalty to their cause. At last they abandoned all hope of 
obtaining justice from the government, and broke prison with 
violence, knocking down the gaoler in their escape.' They 
fled straight to the refuge then open t-o every one demanded 
by the law — the Sanctuary of Holy Church^were received into 
Westminster Abbey, and lived there among the monks, waiting 
for times to change, or, as their enemies declared, planning to 
escape abroad and take the young Spaniard with them. On 
August 11, 1378, the Governor of the Tower, Sir Alan Buxhall, 
came to recover his prisoners in the teeth of Church privileges. 
He was accompanied by Lord Latimer and Sir Ralph Ferrers, 
the claimants in the Marshal's Court for the disputed right 
over the Spanish hostage. The party that went to make the 
arrest included, therefore, both officials from the Tower in per- 
formance of their duty, and private persons from the Court 
acting with the knowledge and support of the Duke.* They 
succeeded in arresting Shakell, after some parley, without any 
serious scandal.^ The rest of their task was less easy. Hauls 
was in the Abbey Church itself, attending the mass which the 
monks were engaged in singing. The soldiers entered the 
. nave and laid hands on him to drag him out of Sanctuary. 
He, being a courageous and hot-headed man, drew his sword 

' Cont. EvXog., 343 ; Ds Eec, cap. vii. 142. 

» EngUsh Chron. (Cimdeu), 1 ; Wals., 1. 377, 879 ; Chron. of London, 73. 
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on them, beat them back, and making nse of their recoil to 
escape, turned and fled for hia life. Hia purBuere were close 
upon him, and after chasing him twice round the choir, 
beaded him off and stabbed him to death on the apot. Per- 
haps the worst part of the bad atory was that one of the 
attendants of the church, interfering to save him, was killed 
in the scuffle. The o£6cers dragged the knight's body down 
the aisle and flung it out at the door.^ The grave to which 
the monks carried him may still be seen on the floor of Poet's 
Corner, The outrage seems to have aroused Sudbury, for 
once in his life, to bold and resolute action. He excommuni- 
cated the Governor of the Tower and all hia aiders and 
abettors in the deed, adding a special clause to except the 
King, his mother and the Duke of Lancaster, a suggestive 
implication that tended rather to incriminate than to clear 
them. The government stood by their ofGcers as firmly as 
the Primate by hia clergy. The King ordered the reading 
of the excommunication to be stopped, and the church to be 
reconsecrated. The Abbot of Westminster, however, backed 
by the Bishops, refused to allow the place to be hallowed, 
and the monks' services ceased for a while. The King 
ordered the Abbot to appear before him, but he refused to 
come. Neither was Bishop Courtenay a man to remain in the 
background in such an emergency. Every holy day, in spite 
of the royal orders, he road the eiteommunieation afresh at 
St. Paul's Cross, and did hia best to stir up feeling against the 
Duke in London.' The afi'air at Westminster had given rise 
to an open quarrel between Church and State which continued 
till the Parliament met in October, when the whole question 
of Sanctuary was brought up in all its issues before that 
assembly. 

The Parliament was held at Gloucester instead of London. 
The monastic chronicler declares that those who meditated 
an attack on Church privileges dared not hold this i 
in London, for fear that the citizens would rise to protect the 
Bishops and their cause.' It may be well doubted whether 
the Londoners would have risen to defend any ecelesiftstical 
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privilege, especially that of Sanctuary, on which the proceed- 
ings of the Parliament were to turn. Past events had already 
ehown, and coming events were soon to show again, that 
there was a strong Wycliffite and reforming party in the 
capital ; and it was to the recognised interest of all commer- 
cial men that the protection of fraudulent debtors in churches 
should cease. The real reason why Parliament could not be 
held at Westminster is clear enough. The Abbey was still 
nnconseerated. The Abbot and monks still defied the govern- 
ment. It would scarcely have been possible or decent to 
ask their leave to use the Chapter House for Parliamentary 
purposes. The position at Westminster would have been 
strained, though there would have been httle to fear from 
London. Lords and Commons accordingly taet at Gloucester 
in the Abbey of St, Peter's, to which was attached the mag- 
nificent edifice afterwards converted into the Cathedral by 
Henry the Eighth, It was felt that a great Parliamentarj- 
battle was impending between Church and State. Before the 
Houses had been sitting many days, Adam Houghton, Bishop 
of St. David's, resigned the Chancellorship. It was impossible, 
for so stout a churchman to remain in office when the coun-j 
sellers of the King were about to tnauguzate a direct attack i 
on Church privileges.^ He was succeeded by Lord Richard 
Scrope, an able and respected public servant. Scrope's duty 
was to appease the anger of the Commons at the unvarying 
ill-success that attended the war, in spite of the continued 
sacrifices of the taxpayer. He was able to point out that all 
last year's taxes had duly passed through the hands of Philpot 
and Walworth, as the House had ordained. The Commons 
demanded to be shown the accounts. The King ordered 
Walworth and Philpot to produce their papers, and publicly 
explain the items of expenditure. No serious exposui'e 
resulted from the inquiry — the money had been honestly, if 
not wisely, spent. The active inquisition of the Commons 
during these years prevented any such corruption as that 
which Imd prevailed before the Good Parhament.^ 

But/the bueiness which lends such particular interest to 
the proceedings at Gloucester was the discussion on the Eight 
> See Jtf. ' Rot. Pari, ili. 35 ; Antisuary, iv, 201. 
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of Sanctuary. It bad been raised by the violent sacrilege ' 
and murder in Westminster Abbey, which seemed to put the 
Church in the right and the State in the wrong. | But the 
partiBans of the State felt 80 strongly on the general qnestion 
that they did not hesitate to raise it on the particular isBue 
of the case of Shakell and Haule. While repudiating the 
homicide, the government maintained the right of the King's 
officers to make the arrest in church. The reason of the 
I firm attitude adopted was that the right of Sanctuary had 
' become a public nuisance that called aloud for remedy. Any 
criminal escaping from royal justice for felony or murder 
had only to reach the nearest church and he was perfectly 
safe. The King's officers could not touch him. The coroner 
might come as far as the door and bargain with him. If he | 
confessed the crime, he was then entitled to ' abjure the . 
realm ' — that is, to swear to go into perpetual banishment, 
If he refused to ' abjure,' the constables were forced to ' 
him by sitting round the churchyard to cut off supplies, and 
so starve him out. Sometimes the criminal glided through 
their lines at night and so made good his escape.^ Sometimes I 
he was reduced by siege to come to terms of ' abjuration ' with 
his pursuers. In that case he was dressed in a penitent's garb, j 
a cross was placed in his hand, and thus attired he was let < 
loose on the high road, under oath to go straight to the n 
port and take the next ship outward-bound. That was the 
most that the officers of justice could do to the vilest criminal 
when once he had taken Sanctuary. There was not even 
security that he would fulfil his oath and take himself out ol 
the country. A clever thief would not find it hard to lose ■ 
himself in the crowded alleys of the seaport to which he was 
sent, and there Continue his trade. Even if he did go abroad, 
he would run little^risk in returning to some other part of 
England where he could not be recognised,* In the Middle 
Ages there was no detective system by which a thief once 
convicted would always be known again wherever he appeared. 
If he was caught he was hanged. Such was the simple 
theory of justice at that time. There was more to be said for 
it in the days when poKce supervision was impossible than in 
■ Liber Albua, p. 32 ; Qmaa, 86-7. ' See Ap. 
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the comparatively civilised times when Bentham pleaded for 
milder puniBhmenta, / It certainly was no corrective to the 
barbarity of the system to enable a felon to escape by taking 
Sanctuary. ' A practised thief or murderer premeditating a 
crime could calculate on the certainty of reaching some 
church before arrest, on the probability of breaking through 
the watch of the King's officers and so making his escape ; at 
the worst, his safety from the gallows was assured on the 
condition ol carrying his trade to some other part of Christen- 
dom. Nothing more encouraged crime than this facility for I 
escaping the law, and nothing could have more whetted the 1 
cruelty of the judges against the few victims whom they | 
succeeded in securing. Bishop Brunton of Rochester, a wise 
and good man and a true social reformer, actually made it his 
complaint that too few people were executed. ' Tell me,' he 
says, ' why in England so many robberies remain unpunished, 
when in other countries murderers and thieves are commonly 
hanged. In England the land is inundated by homicides, so 
that the feet of men are swift to the shedding of blood.' ' 

It has been suggested that the right of Sanctuary was 
continued for so many centuries because it was found to be a 
useful means of getting criminals transported out of the 
country. But it could have worked in this way only in 
cases of persons of sufficient position in England to be re- 
cognised wherever they reappeared. A man of noble family, 
guilty of crime, might prefer to stop abroad as a gentleman 
adventurer, rather than to walk in thievish ways in his own 
country, without name, property, or position. But the ordi- 
nary criminal of the lowest class, whom it is most necessary 
for society to supervise or to put down, was only ' moved 
on ' by this process to some other part of the island ; for 
there was nothing to make him keep the oath_of abjuration.' 
The enraged populace used sometimes to lynch these men as 
soon as they left the church and appeared on the high road with 
the cross and garb of the penitent.^ 'The practice of Sanctuary 
survived not because it was popular or useful, but because it 
yi&B an old-established custom in an age when reform was the 
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exception, and the maintenance of rights was the rule. ) Also 
it was a privilege of the Church, aa dear to her as were her 
other possesBiona. Until the power of that great inatitution 
was struck down once for all, nothing was to be won from her, 
for she would surrender nothing of her own accord.' 

There waa another abuae connected with Sanctuary. Tha 
Chnrch protected not only crimiuala but fraudulent debtorB.| 
Men escaped with their money and goods to sacred ground 
and lived there till they had tired out their creditora' patience 
or found opportunity to eacape. In the neighbourhood of 
London, men who had borrowed large sums of money from 
city merchants made a coUuaive donation of all their pro- 
perty to their friends, and ' fled to Westminster, St. Martin's 
or other such privileged places, and there lived till their 
creditors were forced to accept a small part of their debt only 
and remit the rest.' ' The precincts of the Abbey, says Dean 
Stanley, were ' a vast cave of Adulbim, for all the distressed 
and discontented in the Metropolis, who desired, according to 
the phrase of the time, to " take Westminster." ' ' v 

The impriaonment of genuinely bankrupt debtora has been 
abandoned by the State in the nineteenth century, and its folly 
was recognised by a few reformers in the fourteenth. Among 
the extravagances for which the Lollards were denounced was 
their proposal to abolish imprisonment for debt.* But in the 
case of fraudulent debtors who had money to pay, it would have 
been well rigorously to enforce the law, for imprisonment at 
least compelled them to pay their debts. Such persons were 
enticed by the immunities of Sanctuary to rob their creditora 
on system. 

As was only too usual at that time, such grievances were 
often remedied by violence. Haule's death at Westminster 
was a notorious but not an exceptional case. In country 
parishes, too, refugees had their throata cut in the church.* 
The lawlessness of all kinds produced by the privilege 
demanded immediate remedy. John of Gaunt intended 
beforehand to bring it up in the Parliament at Gloucester,* 

' See Ap. ' Eol. Pari., ii. 369, iii. 87. ' 

' Westminster Abbei/{2iidei.). p. 390; P. PL, B, ii. 262. 
' Mtttt., ail, 211 ; Fasc. Z.. 337. ' WUkin, iii. 133. 

' Wals., i. 380 ; De Eec., 266. 
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tut the Archbishop forestalled him by complaining on behalf 
of the Church. He claimed protection for the Abbey, and 
recounted the story of its late violation and of the horrible 
death of Haule. ' Certain of the Lords ' in answer raised the 
general question of the privilege of Sanctuary, and exposed 
the injury it caused to the general weal. They hoped 
' that nothing would be seized nor encroached on by the said 
clergy.' While admitting the right of the Church to protect 
: crime, they called in question the legal warrant by which 
certain sanctuaries claimed also to protect debt and trespass. 
'And on this there came into Parliament doctors of Theology, 
and Civil law, and other clerks on behalf of the King, who in 
the presence of the Lords and all the Commons made argu- 
ment and proof against the prelates on the matter aforesaid 
by many colourable and strong reasons.' ' One of these 
disputants was t!phn_Wycli£fe. The paper he then read before 
the Estates has been fortunately preserved.* It shows the 
lines on which the controversy ran in these discussions, and 
proves. beyond doubt that the Duke of Lancaster headed this 
attack on ecclesiastical privilege. Speaking for bis patron 
and his party, Wycliffe declared that he would not attempt to 
defend the abominable slaughter of Haule, although he 
pointed out that the knight himself had been the first to draw 
sword in the church.^ What he undertook to defend, was the 
action of the officers in entering the precincts to make the 
arrest. He tried to show that the privilege of Sanctuary was 
illegal, though it was probably as legal as long custom could 
make it.^ 

/it is 'far more , interesting to consider Wycliffe's general 
arguments against the righteousness and expediency of 
Sanctuary. As is usual with him, be begins from the Bible: 
God estahUshed the cities of refuge for accidental homicide, 
not for wilful crime. Exodus xxi. 14 : 'If a man come 
presumptuously upon his neiglibour to slay him with guile, 
thou shalt take him from mine altar that he may die.' * The 
night of Sanctuary was a flagrant defiance' of justice ; without 
justice the State could not stand. The argument of ' mercy ' 
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pleaded by the religioua was hypocritical. It was not mercy 
to rob a creditor of his due.' The clergy did not forgive men 
debts due to them." ' False piety and unjust pity are to be 
condemned,'^ He devotes much of his pamphlet to the 
consideration of the privilege from the point of view of the 
Chm-ch herself. Such rights as these, and the perpetual 
struggle for them, only served to make the clergy forgetful 
of the true service of God. It was his theory that they would 
be improved and spirituahsed by the lose of their worldly 
goods. In the same way, he maintained, loss of worldly 
privileges would be no less beneficial. The experiment waa 
tried at the time of the Keformation, not wholly without 
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In vain Wycliffe argued, in vain the Commons pelitioned 
and the Lords hectored. From all the mountains of talk in the 
discussions at Gloucester there came forth the most absurd 
legislative mouse, in the shape of a statute passed at We§t* 
minater by the next Parliament in the spring of 1879. /By 
this act the fraudulent debtor taking Sanctuary was toBe 
summoned at the door of the church once a week for thirty- 
one days. If at the end of that time he refused to appear, 
judgment was to go against him by default, and his goods, i 
even if they had been riven away by collusion, might baf 
seized for his creditors^ This mild measure, which waB I 
scarcely an interference mth the right of Sanctuary itself^ I 
was accepted even by the staunehest adherents of the Church.' f 
It only took effect in eases of fraudulent debtors, and e. ,_ 
against them it proved|but a partial and clumsy remedyH loj 
1393 the burghers of Colchester complained that their Abbey I 
still afforded protection to such persons,*' and WestminstOTi 
long remained the notorious asylum of men who brought with I 
them their creditors' gooda.^ "^As to Sanctuary for crime and I 
trespass, the statute of 1379 left the law as it had been."l Yet I 
this compromise, if such it can be called, appears ti^hava I 
allayed agitation against the privilege on the part of the King | 
and Lords. It was not till Henry the Eighth's reign that J 
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I Sanctuary was abolished in eases of mnrder, rape, and robbery 
with violence or on the highway^ Thia was in 1540.' In 
1623 it was abolished altogether^ though for many years 
longer the privilege survived as an anomaly in the slums of 
Alsatia, its last and vilest stronghold. 

The original question of the hostage was compromised by 
the surrender of the young Spaniard to the King, and the 
release of the surviving knight, Shakell, who was given 600 
marks down and 100 marks a year for life.^ It is to be hoped 
that the poor fellow long lived to enjoy his pension and to 
abuse John of Gaunt. 

J^ycliffe was far from contented with the miserably inade- 
quate statute of 1379, and was disgusted to find that it had 
been made the basis of a reconciliation between Chm:ch and 
Statej^ He brought out a pamphlet, known as ' De Officio 
Eegis,' in_ reference to the general issues raised by the late 
events. LThe Church, he said, should be under the supervielSn 
of the secular power. She had proved incapable of reform- 
ing herself. Her spiritual heads, the Bishops, Cardinals and 
Popes, refused to amend crying evils. Therefore, to save the 
efficiency of the Church, the State must be called in to act as 
guardian.! The Eing should compel the Eishopa to look to the 
state of the clergy in theii' diocese, and remove notoriously 
immoral and inefficient pastors. The Eing should enforce 
residence in all parishes, Ln this case also through the agency 
of the Bishops. The King should prevent the appointment 
of ignorant, priests, and compel all clerks to study.' This 
proposal is particularly interesting, because it foreshadows the 
peculiarity of the English Reformation under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, which was carried out by the Crown, acting through 
its servants and nominees, the Bishops. Wycliffe no doubt 
had at one moment entertained hopes that such interference 
by the Eing's Council would follow the loud talk against eccle- 
siastical privilege at the Parliament of Gloucester.'- But as 
this feeling of animosity died down at Court, as Church and 
State became once more friends and allies, especially after 
be Peasants' fiising of 1381, he was forced to abandon this 
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hope of immediate success. Yet he continued through life to 
preach the Erastian doctrine he had expounded. This im- 
plied a breach with the central idea of pohtical science at the 
time, that Church and State were co-ordinate, and that neither 
could interfere with the internal affairs of the other. Such 
interference as there had actually been, was rather that of 
, Church with State than of State with Chureh_^i The opiwsite 
' notion, that ordinances of the King's Council or Acts of 
' Parliament should be ultimate sovereign authorities in 
spiritual affairs, was blasphemy to a mediieval churchman. 
Another belief of his contemporaries to which Wycliffe did 
equal violence was that the ecclesiastical organisation should 
be international. It was no anomaly that a large pro- 
portion of holders of benefices in England should be Italians 
and French, although it had long been an application of logio 
distasteful to English clergy as well as laymen. Wycliffe's 
daring proposal in the ' De Officio Regie ' was for an English 
Church governed by the King and co-extensive with the 
, State^> 

The years 1379 and 1380 passed away without any striking 
event. They were years of germination, not of action. 
"Wycliffe tor a short while ceased to be either the centre of 
politics or the object of persecution. /During two quiet yeara'N 
of retirement at Oxford he thought out in his study, Eind 
began to teach in his lecture-room, the denial of the doctrine 
of Transubatantiation. ,' So was brought into the world thflV 
greatest theological controversy that ever divided mankind.) 
During these same two years nothing remarkable occurred in 
war or politics, i As the military and naval power and the"^ 
finances of England sank steadily year by year, each new y 
Parliament with its remedies marked a stage of decline. 
Taxation ground down the people, and it seemed as if things 
might go on so for ever. But underneath, among the ignoraHf " , 
and unconsidered neasantrj of the villages, was spreading 
the spirit of revolt."] ^ 

The Parliament which passed the Act modifying the right 
of Sanctuary for fraudulent debtors, met at Westminster in 
April 1379. It had important financial business to transact. 
The Chancellor, Sci-ope, confessed that the deficit was very 
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eeriouB. Money must be had, at all costs to the taxpayer. 
But the exiating burdens were already beginning to be felt 
heavily, and the ordinary' financial expedients were exhausted. 
The weight of taxation on exported wool, and on the particular 
lands and tenements subject to the usual tax known as the 
'fifteenth and tenth,' could not be fairly increased. Some 
more complete assessment of income or property was called 
for by the state of the finances. In 1377 there had been a 
poll-tax of fourpence a head. It was now suggested that 
another poll-tax, on this occasion graduated according to the 
wealth of each individual, should be levied. All persons and 
classes who escaped the usual system of taxation would then 
give their share. The clergy would at last be made to pay in 
proportion to their real possessions. The unknown wealth of 
the monasteries would be tapped by assessing each monk at a 
high figure.^ A poll-tax was popular with the upper classes, 
because the peasantry, who usually escaped direct payments 
to the State, would be made to help their richer neighbours. 
' The wealth of the kingdom is in the hands of the workmen 
and labourers ' was a saying that took the fancy of the lords, 
knights and burghers of Parliament.* There was much justice 
this plea for a new method of taxation to fall more gene- 
rally OD all wealth. A poll-tax raised from all classes really 
'capable of paying might have been a useful way out of 
England's difficulties. But, unfortunately, the Parliament I 
taxed not only wealth, but poverty. The rulers of the country 
lipere, as usual, taking a leap in the dark. They had no 
statistics, they had no knowledge of the lower classes. They 
did not distinguish between those of the peasantry who could 
hear some slight taxes and those who could bear none at all. 
Although the richer were made to pay in proportion to their 
vealth, even the poorest was assessed at a groat. Labour 
disputes had for a generation disorganised the country, social 
discontent was rife, the government was unpopular, and the 
war a disgraceful failure. It was unwise to choose such a 
time as this to bring all the lower orders under direct taxation 
Jsy the State. Whatever other causes helped to produce the 

WnlB., i. S99. ■ Cont. Eulog., 345. 
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Peasants' Bising, the poll-tEu: policy was one ; and whatever 

other effects the rising ha,d, it certainly put a stop to this new 
financial expedient.' ] 

Our ally the Duke of Brittany had been at Westminster 
for some time, keeping high festival with King Eichard. 
Meanwhile the armies of his suzerain Charles the Fifth, led 
by Du Guesclin, the most famous warrior of the day, were 
tearing the unfortunate province of Brittany to pieces with a 
devastating war. At last, shamed by the repeated representa- 
tions and reproaches of his loyal subjects, he consented to 
return to his post. He left his pleasanter quarters in England 
on the distinct promise of Hichard and his Council that an 
expedition should be immediately sent to help him drive 
Du Gueaelin out of Brittany,* The money levied by the poll- 
tax was applied to the purpose : 50,000/., it had been calcu- 
lated, would be raised by this expedient, and a sum at least as 
great as that would be required to raise an efficient army. 
But again, it appeared, a fatal and ridiculous miscalculation 
had been made, such as had rendered the budget of 1S71 use- 
less. The actual proceeds of the poll-tax amounted to 22,000!. 
less than half the sum on which they had reckoned. Such a 
force as could be raised with this money was put on board 
the fleet at Southampton, but not before one regiment had 
distinguished itself by violating a nunnery and harrying 
the countryside. It was December when the fleet sailed. A 
furious storm arose which drove back the greater part of it, 
and wrecked the remainder on the coast of Ireland. It is 
satisfactory to learn that the offending regiment and their 
brutal captain, Sir John Arundel, perished on the rocks. The 
remnant of the expedition got safely back to port, but was not 
sent out again. The Duke of Brittany never saw a single man 
of the promised reinforcement.^ Meanwhile the King's advisers, 
as yet ignorant of the fate of this expedition, had summoned 
a new Parliament. ' In January 1380 the Houses met ai 
Westminster. The season of the year, unusual and incon- 
venient for such an assembly, marked the critical circum- 
stances that necessitated it. Chancellor Scrope confessed the 
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miscalculation that had been made about the poll-tax.' All 
the money that had accrued from it had been sunk in the 
expedition to Brittany, and not a groat remained for other 
neeessary espenseg. The Commons alone could open the 
purse-strings of the taxpayers and save the kingdom from 
calamity. A few days later the news must have reached 
"Westminster that the expedition for which all else had been 
sacrificed had returned shattered to Southampton, unable to 
face the winter gales. The Lower House at once proceeded, 
in a most businesslike manner, to put an entirely new set of 
advisers and ministers around the King. At the dictation of 
the Speaker the Council of Regency was broken up, while Lord 
Scrope, unable to retain the Chancellorship in which he had 
been so continually unsuccessful, was succeeded by Archbishop 
Sudbury." 
I ,'The Commons had won a great triumph. They had made 
I a new government according to their fancy. Unfortunately it 
i was no more succBssful than its predecessors in stemming the 
tide of disaster. / The King's uncle, the Earl of Buckingham, 
was sent over to aid the Duke of Brittany with a large army. 
He landed at Calais and took a long march through France as 
far as Troyes before tummg back to succour our ally. The 
reception of the Euglish when they at last appeared at their 
destination was cold. They had come late, and the Bretons 
had suffered by their delay. Charles the Fifth of France had 
just died, and was succeeded by Charles the Sixth. ' Those 
who hated the father,' said the Duke of Brittany when he 
heard it, ' may love the son.' The English alhanee, he saw, 
was a broken reed, and he at once took measures to get rid of 
our countrymen from his duchy.^ When tiiis was finally 
accomplished, two years later,* our last alliance in France was 
gone. But we still held our forts on the coast, and intrigued and 
fought in Flanders, where the rise of Philip van Artevelde 
afforded a chance of making the Flemish towns a basis of 
operations. For six years more, although the war taxation 
was so severe as to produce at one moment a grave social 
rcrisis, we refused to make terms. It was not the stupid blind- 
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nesB of a coart or dynasty refusing to abandon claims in the 
face of facts. The whole nation was equally infatuated. The 
Commons would not ask for peace. If it is good that English- 
men should ' never know when they are beaten,' that blisafnl 
state of ignorance has been sometimes attended by disadvan- 
tages of a serious character. 

In November a Parliament was again summoned, this time 
to Northampton instead of Westminster. The floods were out 
and the ' perilous roads ' belated the lords and the great 
trains of attendants that they brought with them. It was 
some days before enough had straggled in to allow the com- 
mencement of business. The Chancellor, Archbishop Sudbury, 
who had been chosen at the beginning of the year to put our 
lame finances on their feet, had to tell aa sad a tale as ever.' 
The wages of the King's garrisons on the French coast were in 
arrear, and the troops on the point of deserting in consequence. 
The King was ' outrageously indebted,' his jewels were in 
pawn, and on the point of being forfeited. It was, in fact, a 
wet, miserable Parliament. The members grumbled at their 
imcomf or table and ill -provisioned quarters in the strange 
midland towji,' and gave vent to their temper in their policy. 
The Speaker declared for them that they wanted to know the 
exact sum necessary, and that it was to be reduced as far as 
possible, because the people were ' very poor and of feeble 
estate to bear any more burdens.' The King's ministers 
replied that 160,000/. would be needed. The Commons 
declared the sum to be outrageous and intolerable. After long 
deliberation they agreed that if the clergy would undertake to 
bear a third part of the charge, 100,000/. should be raised by 

I a poll-tax. But two-thirda of that sum only should fall on 
the laity, for the clergy, they asserted, held a third part of 
the land of England.^ The feeling against the Church ran 

' high. The Commons petitioned that all the foreign monasteries 
should be instantly dissolved, and all foreign monks expelled.* 
This request was refused, but the poll-tax was accepted, and a 
promise was made by the Bishops that Convocation would do 
its duty in that matter. The clergy, in fact, soon after voted 
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iheir share.^ The Parliament-men dispersed in mid-winter, 
and the roads in every direction around Northampton were 
once more blocked with long cavalcades, slowly wending home 
to every comer of England. It is to be wondered whether any 
observant lord or knight, as he passed throagh the squalid 
villages that lined the highway, noticed an unusual insolence 
in the manners of the peasantry, saw crowds gathered around 
orators, or heard catchwords of revolt. The spirit of economic 
agitation had been remarked in England for the last thirty 
years and more, and it was now allied to the spirit of 
political rebellion. Whether they suspected it or not, the ! 
Parliament-men had fired a mine by the poll-tax which they ' 
had voted for the King's necessities. The country was on ' 
the eve of the Peasants' Bising. 

> Wilkini, iiL 150. 
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THE HOOIAL POSITION AND BPmiTIIAL IHPLDKNCE OF 
IN ENGLAND. WTCOIJFFb'b ATTACK 

It is impoaaible to write a history oi any medisval penodl 
without dealing at conBiderable length with ecclesiastical'^ 
affairs. The State in modern times covers much more of the 
nation's history than once it did. In the Middle Ages the 
Church administered whole sides of life which have since been 
pat into the hands of the secnlar government, or left to the 
discretion of the individnal. Every Englishman has now to 
snbject himself to the laws of the State on certain mattera ; 
in everything else he is his own master, unless he chooM 
also to bind himself voluntarily by the decisions of otlu 
societies. In the Middle Ages he was not only subjected I 
the laws of the State in its sphere, but to the laws of Hb-k 
Church in her sphere. He became as much an outlaw by 
disobedience to the one as by disobedience to the other. Until- 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, this division ot 
the national life had caused but little difficulty in England, 
In questions of marriage and testamentary succession, in the 
punishment of sins not cognisable by the law of the land, the 
Church had enforced standards of morality consonant with 
the ideas of the time, with such strictness or laxity as was 
acceptable to the conscience of the nation. Neither in 
intellectual matters had any one seriously questioned her 
teacHng. Heresy was practically miknown in our island. 
But/m the later years of the fourteenth century two move^\ 
menta came to the front, both tending in the same directioiO 
One attack is directed against the temporal and politiooPX 
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power ol the clergy and the enlorcement of moral discipline \ 

by the Ecclesiaatical Courts. The other is dii-ected againaVx 
intellectual beliefs which the Church taught. These two>^, 
currents of opinion, temporarily driven underground by J 
coercive power, have since arisen and triumphed. They hav^r^ 
in the course of time Bet the individual entirely free from anyj ^" 
compulsory obedience to priestsTJ 

There are therefore two reasons, one general and the other 
special, for treating eeclesiasticai affairs at some length. Jn__ 

j any mediteval period the Church is almost as important as 
the State. In this particular pM:iod the revolt began which 

' has smee become an accomplished revolution. The spirit of 
this revolt is written large on the literature of the period, and 
is found in the growing hostility of the laity to the clergy. 
But it would not perhaps attract so much attention from the 
modern historian, if it had not been formulated by the 
■Yigoroiis intellect of Wycliffe in a body of Protestant doctrine. 

/He was a man suited for such a task. He was not a careful 
statesman, fit to gain some slow step of reform by repudiating 
all ideas not immediately acceptable to men.. He bad an 
eager hatred of what was wicked, and could never be kept 
from denouncing what he regarded as such. Similarly, in 
matters of belief he invariably exposed what he thought was 
ialse. These characteristics ol the chief no doubt ensured 
,the temporary failure of the party. Tet it may well be 
questioned whether they did not in ' the long run further the 
cause of resistance to Catholic «rth«d»sy. But altheugh we 
can only estimate the real importance of the "Wycliffite move- 
ment by considering it in relation to later events, we must 
examine the particular conditions that gave rise to its first 

I lappearance. It is indispensable to know the state of the 

f] Church in the fourteenth ctJntury and the character of the reli- 
igious instruction which she at that time gave to the nation, 

\\m order to understand Wycliffe and his doctrines. 

The Medieval Church ' was divided into two parts, the 

' In the attempt ttat I have roade in this chapter to give Eome repreeentft- 
tion ol the etats and inQaence of the Churoh at the end of the fouiteenth 
century, I have relied very much, as wUl be seen bj the authorities quoted, on 
the oonsensus of opinion of satiriEts and other ivriters of the period. I have 
indeed as far aa possible trusted to the documeatB ol more offldal and 
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I regular, and the secular clergy. The regular clergy were those 
living under a rule, ae canons regular, monks, and friars. 
The secular clergy consisted, not only of the higher and 
lo'n'er grades of priests and prelates with cure of souls, hut of 
a vast army of 'clerks,' engaged in every manner of em- 
ployment, "^he secular clergy were under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishops ; while many of the regulars were noC] The friars 
were entirely exempt from all authority save tSe Pope's, and 
were a continual thorn in the side of the secular clergy. The 
monks, also, were many of them free from the visitation of 
the Bishops, and all of them had their own organisation and 
officers independent of the rest of the Church. Like the friars, 
they looked to Kome for support, and the Pope was politio 
enough to curtail the episcopal powers of visitation not a 
little ; in return the Papacy could safely rely on the support 
of the regular clergy. The Bishops were, in fact, responsible 
cJiieflj^JorJbejeeulara, but over them their power was nearly 
absolute, and their influence great, for good or for evil. i 

lit was the characteristic of these Bishops that they were 
men of the world. With the exception of Brunton of 
Rochester, an enthusiast who abused his colleagues so fiercely 
that we must suppose he differed from most of them, the 
bench was composed of shrewd men of business, taking the 
institutions of Church and State as they found them, and 
carrying on the affairs of both on the traditional linea. 
Wykeham, Courtenay, Spencer and Sudbury were four very 
different men, but this deaeriptioa applies to them all. The 
other Bishops are only names to us ; but we know the secular i 
offices which they held, and we have the opinion of contem- I 
f poraries that worldliness was their characteristic, and avBtioaJ 

reaponaible personi, but it ia irapasBible to get much iijea of the aotoil 
inilQeiioe of an inBtitatioa froiu official documents, lor thej only rcprosent 
what the ioatitution la meant to ba and not what it is. As to tbe BatirisCs, 
Mark Pattison has Bald a v/iae word about this kind of hiBtorical evidunoe. 
' Satire to be popular mnst eiaggeratB, but it must be an eio^geration ot 
known and reoognlaed tacts. ■ . . Satire does cot create tbe sontiment to 
which it appeali.' P. 104, Eaaays, vol. ii. (Nettleahip's edition), ' Popular View 
oi the Clergy.' Mark Pattison has also made a. perfectly just remark about tbe 
Batiriate of this particular period in saying that they were ' not indiscriminate ' 
in their attaoka, but Bingled oat particular pointa In Church practice and 
government (p. 105). It is on the consenau9 of this diBCriminating opinian, 
including persons ao different as Chaucer, Gower, Langlond, Wjciiffe, BiBhopa 
Brunton and FitzBalph, that I in part telj. 
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t^eir vice. They are not aeenBed, even by those whom they 
persecuted, of atrocious crime or of einful life. Res pect ability 
compassed them about. They were many of them hard- 
working men, but they worked hard, not at the visitation of 
their dioceses and the supervision of their spiritual courts, 
but at the administration of the country and at the royal 
finance and diplomacy. 

j The method of appointment by the King rendered these 
/characteristics inevitable. If the chapters of the cathedrals 
had been really free to elect whom they wished, the Bishops 
might have numbered among them men without experience or 
interests beyond the sphere of the Church, nt, on the other 
hand, the Pope had been able to appoint bis candidates, he 
would have filled the English Episcopate with Cardinals from 
the churches of Rome and Avignoni He was, indeed, able to 
thrust his foreigners into the ^rfflBr greatest places in the 
Church. But the King would not allow him to denationalise 
the episcopal bench itselfH Not a single Bishop of the period 
bears a foreign name^ But, [although the Pope could not 
appoint whom he liked, no Bishop could be appointed without 
his consent and co-operation, VOt those who filled English 

iaees in 1381, all had either been chosen in accordance with 
Papal provision or bull, or had been afterwards confirmed by 
the Pope,' a process which was apparently considered easen- 
tial.to the validity of an election.' 

This practice was in contradiction to the law of England. 
The Staitute of Provisors had forbidden the interference of the 
Pope in the electi ons.'^ But although the nation that wbI- 
comed the Act and the Parliament that passed it intended it 
to come into force, the King who consented to it had no such 
intention. Edward the Third, and Richard after him, found 
that the easiest way to obtain the high places of the Church 
for their servants and friends was to act in alliance with 
Rome in this one matter. The Pope sent his buU to support. 
the royal candidates for benefices or bishoprics. In return 
the King allowed the Pope to appoint his Cardinals to other 
places in the English Church. . N either p arty felt s trong 
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jeiwuf^ to act without the other. If the King had enloroed 
lh4> nUttuUt ugttiaKt provUiooe, the Pope would have lost his 
hold on the [tutrouoge. On the Either baud, if the Pope's 
uuifi)i,ri liad Ixieii withdrawn from the rojal nomineee, tin 
('hurth in i'JnijIarid tnl^it )uive ventured to reject them. In 
IH&) thu lShu--k I'rinco and Im father obtained a bishopric Ux 
u muij uiiulilu bvuti to ruai) )jiit IcttAFB, b; persuading the Pope 
III approve the apj^ointment, against hi» own better judgment 
and thii will of tbu Kiigliitb I'rimate.' 
/^ ri'liii King'u cimdiiliites wore generally selected from his 
Bluff uf (jjvii «orvaritgjtbo 'clerks' who had carried on tbs 
biminuKU of tlie country with success and honesty, and risen ] 
at Wtwtminttier by their talents und diligence. Hence, though 
the HtMhiipH were lilioly to be neither fools nor knaves, they 
were itlill [tan Mkely to be uuintn. William of Wykeham, 
though perbupN al>ove the aveiage o( bis brother Bishopa, 
tiiiiriiuifhty typical of them. He rose by Court favour on 
Hccoinit of liiu ubititioH and hiH pubUc eervices. As his I 
UHdliiltiiiMri to tho King incveased, he was promoted from ona ] 
bentiflco to unother." His work waa not to preach in the one 1 
I'liutory or aing in the many stulla that be held, but to build | 
thd King'u castle al Windsor and to sum his accounts in the 
rhuuibuiD of the Palace. Finally, he crowned hie double 
career by beuoming Ohanoellor of England and Bishop of 
WiiichcKttii' in the course of one month. A dihgent inquiry 
HhowH thiiL, out of twtmty-five persons who were Bishops in 
Kiigliinil or Wiilea between 1376 and 1386, as many as 
thirteen held biRb awular offices under the Crown, and several 
othuru plujt'd an important part in poUtics. 
wwo sent abrtwid as ambassadors to foreign Powers.^ Otk 
had risen by favour, not of the King, but of one of hia i 
Thw BiKhop of Bath and Wells had been private chaplai 
Ihe Black Prinw, and had served him as Chancellor 
(laai'ouy.' The Bishop of Salisbury t 
John ot Oauut, and served him » ~ 

' DitL of Nat. Biog^ aiid«' 
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It -was for services such as these that many of the English 
Bishops had risen to the bench, by the nomination of the 
King, but with the consent of the Pope. In a few eases, 
however, the Supreme Pontiff still ventured to assert his 
authority by nominating his own friends. He never thrust 
foreigners into the bishoprics ; there were many Englishmen 
at Avignon high in his favour whom their country could 
accept, but whom he could still trust to remember their 
patron, ArebbiBhop Sudbury himself, the son of a poor 
Suffolk gentleman, had been sent abroad as a boy to work hia 
way up the Church. Employed first as a household chaplain 
to Innocent the Sixth, he had become one of the Auditors of 
the Council, at Avignon. His gi'eat patron had then sent him 
back to England as Chancellor of Salisbury diocese. In 1361 
hs had been made an English Bishop ; in 1375 Gregory the 
Thirteenth raised him to the Primacy.' If the Pope had 
always used his patronage so harmlessly as in this case, his 
interference would have been less disliked. But his appoint- 
ments were sometimes more open to criticism. In 1370 the 
rich bishopric of Norwich became vacant. ' At the request of 
a soldier of fortune in his Italian army, he gave the see to 
the captain's brother, Henry Spencer, who had himself served 
in the wars of Italy. The new Bishop was consecrated on the 
spot and sent back to England to take charge of the diocese.'' 
It seems as if Spencer would have had a fairer field for his 
talents if he had confined himself to the profession of arms. 
In the Peasants' Rising of 1381 his brief and effective cam- 
paign in the Eastern Counties broke the back of the rebellion ; 
two years later he headed the English armies in Flanders. 
He always remained a strong partisan of the Papacy, as his 
patron had no doubt expected when he gave him the bishopric. 
But even Papal nominees, like Sudbury and Spencer 
became connected with English politics and held office under 
the Enghsh Crown. 

The close connection between the bench of Bishops and the 
royal ministry was not a new corruption that had lately crept 
into the Church. It was a tradition from the days of the 
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Norman Hnga, when the first Williams and Henries trained 
' and organised an effective bureaucracy. It had been of un- 
doubted service to the country for long generations, and in the 
fourteenth century the leaders of the clergy were still on a level^ 
with laymen as administrators and politicians, for they had. 
been selected as Bishops on account of the qualities they dis- 
played in these secular capacities. But, although the system 
|was valuable as a means of rewarding services to the State, ' 
I it was a more questionable boon to the Church. The Bishops 
'could not and did not give that attention to the state of 
their dioceses, and the conduct and teaching of their priests, 
' which was at this time so loudly called for. Those who were 
interested in the efficiency of the Church for 'the performance 
of her spiritual duties could not be blind to her shortcomings, 
and could not but be shocked at the very small extent to 
which these shortcomings troubled the Bishops. Wrapped up 
in their saeular businesB, they were quite contented if all 
things proceeded on traditional and authorised lines. , If the 
Pope approved indulgences, they were a legitimate piece of 
business. If rectories were empty, or filled with underpaid 
vicars, it had always been bo. [But to a man like Wycliffe, to 
.whom the practice and teaching of religion were questions of 
life and death, such an attitude on the part of the prelacy 
seemed Jreason. He ascribed their indifference to their wealth, 
and to their secular employtnents. It was his ob jectj o spiritual - ■, ,, 
ise the clergy by severing their cosnection with offices of State^ 
' CieBarean clersf/ as^Ee called all those who "EelS^secular 
dominion, were and must always be worldly nienJ As years 
went on, and he found that the prelates clung cloEer to their 
secular posts and their worldly schemes for money and power, 
he came to regard prelacy as too closely connected with these 
evils ever to be dissociated from them. His other specu- 
lations were already driving him towards Presbyterianism, 
and he came finally to the conclusion that the higher orders 
of prelates, to which the ' Ciesarean clergy ' belonged, were 
both unnecessary and injurious to the Church. But even 
before he had arrived at his later Presbyterian position, ha 
always regarded with particular ^^orror^a clergyman holding 
ggputot office. It was one of his earliest doctrines, but as he 
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grew oMer he only held it more and more strongly. When 
Archbishop Sudbury was murdered by the mob, in his double 
capacity of Primate and Chancellor, Wyeliffe, much as he 
deprecated the act, could not refrain from remarking that tha. 
Archbishop died in sin, holding the most Beeular post in the ; 
kingdom.' The violence of Wychffe's language against the 
■worldlinesa of the prelates was equalled by similar cotaplaints 
of Bishop, B run ton, as orthodox a CathoUc as ever wore the 
mitre.* ^he poet Gower, who wished for ecclesiastical reform 
on old Catholic lines, raised the same complaint that the 
Bish ops se rved two masters, God and the worldX] 

While reformers of such very different types saw in the 
worldly avocations of churchmen a gi-ave injury to religion, 
.'the sysf-em was being criticised by the laity from the layman's 
point of view. The monopolisation of all secretarial work by 
the clergy, and of the principal ofBces of State by the Bishops, 
necessary as it once was, would have become a serious check 
to progress if it had been perpetuated. The time was now 
come for some protest to be made. There were ready to 
hand intelligent and highly trained lawyers, hke Knyvet, 
and gentlemen, like Scrope, well capable of conducting the 
business of the country. It was by the help of this class of 
public servant that England afterwards rose to greatness, and 
by this class her affairs are still honourably conducted, rThe 
, pe tition of the_Comaaia^igflanBt_t^fijBajirfi_nf-of5c^Jjy^^ 
"clergy "wasTheref ore not altogether a mistakeT] It was a step 
in the right direction, although it was founa undesirable to 
eever the connection of the clergy with the public ofBces at 
one blow. The rp.Hnlt_(if t,lig_jTgf:iHfin nf "ig^yi -was that for 
some time laity alternated with clergy. Now a lawyer, now a 
bishop, now a knight held the ChanceUor's Seal or the Trea- 
surer's staff. 
1 l-.Qpe spirit ual du^ which the Bishops conspicuously 
I neglecte d, with important consequences to the nation, was to 
(administer justice in their Courts Christian./ As might be 
\ expected, they themselves had not time to preside in person, 
I but committed their powers to delegates. ■' Before these tri- 
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bunals came cases of marriage and divorce, clerical suits for 1 
arrears of tithe and other ecclesiastical dues, probate of wills ft 
and prosecution for sins punishable by the Church, ^here I 
was apparently little complaint made of their jurisdictiOD in 
marriage and divorce. But the probate of wills, on the 
other hand, of which the ecclesiastics had the monopoly, was 
made a means of extortion on a large scaled The laity, in self- 
defence, attempted to secure fair terms for themselves by acts 
of Parliament and injunctions from the lay courts, but always 
in vain. The complaint continued loud until the grievance 
received drastic remedy at the hands of Henry the Eighth.^ 

I The suits of clergy against laity for payment of arrears of 
tithe and other dues were all decided before Church tribunals. 
It was not to be expected that in such cases a clerical judge 
would be more impartial than the oiEeials of the Administra- 
tive Courts of France and Germany, who to-day decide capes 
between government employes and ordinary citizens. Chaucer' 
energetic Archdeacon infliets severe punishment in his court 
for refusal of tithe :— 

For BmalS tythes and for smal offringe, 

He made the peple pitoualy to singe. 

In bad times the strict demand for tithe pressed hard on 
the poor, and the odium of enforcing it in cases where it was 
a real hardship fell on these courts.^ But the feeling was 
often embittered on both sides by the objection that the laity 
often Eelt towards making payments to non-resident rectors, or 
to monasteries and Bishops who had appropriated the tithe 
of a parish. The movement for refusal of such dues was 
at this period a marked thing. It was a means of giving ex- 
pression to general discontent with the Church. The clergy 
1 complained that the King's Courts often supported the Ulegal 
refusal of the laity to pay tithe, by placing injunctions and 
other hindrances in the way of its recovery." 

' In all these cases of mai-riage, testament and ecclesiastical 
dues, the Church courts were acting simply as law courts. As 
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Bnch, they do not appear to have been more corrnpt than the 
Becular tribunals.'' Contemporaries divide their abuse equally 
between the two. WyclifEe might have been tempted to praise 
I the lay lawyers and the lay eourta at the expense of their 
I traditional enemies and rivals, but he was too true a reformer 
,to equivocate in this manner. He unsparingly denounced all 
■lawyers and their procedure. Like the other writers of his 
■day, he bore witness to their corruptions and extortions. They 
jwere, he said, the instrument of any villainy which great men 
I wished to perpetrate. They helped them to oppress the poor, 
of whom Wycliffe was always a champion, sometimee to his 
Icost.^ In ' Piers Plowman ' the lawyers fare no better : — 

' Thou had bet meet a mist on MBlvem TTiU b, 

Than get a mom of their month till money be them shewed. 

Langland's bitterest description of the evils of his time and 
the triumph of corruption is that ' law is^^own lord.' The 
jurymen of the lay courts, or ' eisours ' as they were called, 
and the officers of the Church tribunals, he condemns together 
as ' sisours and summoners,' the bond servants of ' Lady Meed,' 
the enchantress.- The lawyers and jurymen seem to have 
been notable for corruption in a corrupt age. The Commons 
stated that felons kept jurors to maintain them against 
honest men, much as a modem swindler is said in some 
countries to ' keep ' a judge, Lollard writers declared that 
jurors would often forswear themselves ' for their dinner and 
a noble.* ' 

^^e ^hurch co urts, ae law courts, were therefore no wor se 
than the royal tri buna ls. They could have been reformed 
at least as easily as the Chancery Court. Indeed, after the 
Beformation there is no reason to think they were particularly 
corrupt ; the acta for regulating their extravagant fees were 
really enforced when once the independent status of the Church 
had been broken by the Tudors. Until the nineteenth century 
their services in probate and divorce were retained as part of 
the machinery of the taw. 

The inquisitorial power of the Church courts over morals 
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■waB another matter. In this capacity they appear, not solely 
as triliimals to admiiiiater the law, but as the spiritual 
guides of the individual conscience. Their jurisdiction was 
connected with the doctrine of Absolution. [Every Christian 
■was expected to repent, to confess his ein to the priest, 
and to perform such penance as his confessor directed. By 
these three acts he became purged of his sins./ But many 
men, whether they repented or not, neither confessed to 
priests nor submitted to punishment. Such sinners were 
summoned before the Ecclesiastical Courts, convicted of their 
sin by witness, and condemned to the penance proper to the 
case. In this capacity the tribunal was acting its part in the 
system of Absolution. (The sins over which the courts had 
jurisdiction had therefore originally been punished by corporal 
penance, and in the thirteenth century the Church had for- 
bidden the courts to receive money in commutation. In, the 
fourteenth century this rule, if it had ever been regularly 
enforced, was relaxed, and even the theory of those in authority, 
was altered.' Fines for sin we re aUoyed. I 

The change was a proof that the Church jurisdiction over 
sin was beginning to be out of place. Such jurisdiction had 
meaning and use in ages when the priest was the real moral 
authority. When the proudest of the Kings of England sub- 
mitted to he flogged by the monks of Canterbury before the 
tomb of Becket, his subjects might be expected to submit to 
the iniliction of penance by Bishops' courts. Now times 
had changed. He would have been a bold priest who proposed 
to scourge John of Gaunt for the murder of the knight in 
Westminster Abbey. Laymen such as those depicted in the 
■ Canterbury Pilgrimage ' would be less willing than their 
ancestors to humiliate themselves at the sentence of ecclesias- 
tics whom they were accustomed to despise. Hence commu- 
tation of penance for fine may have arisen as much from the 
pride or self-respect of the laity as from the avarice of the 
clergy. However this may be, the change tended still further 
to reduce the real spiritual authority of the courts in their 
interference with private life. ', Such interference became an 
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absurdity when i4he o fficera of the__Church treated Bin as a 
means of filling her cofferB, instead of regarding it as the great 
enemy with which she had for ever to contend. The con- 
fessional was similarly corrupted. 'The friars more eepecialljj 
nsed it as a means of obtainiiig money for their orders. The 
two instrumentB of the sacrament of penance— the conrts and I 
the eonfessionftl — being notoriously corrupt, became at this ) 
period the centre of much discussion and more insult.) 
Laogland exposed and derided the practices of SummonerB,' 
Pardoners, and friar Confessors ; but he believed in penance 
and absolution, he wished to recall the Church to her old 
path of duty, and so to bring the laity back to the pious 
obedience of ages that had gone by for ever.' Wyclif[i9 was 
not content with Langland's proposal to return, which he 
saw to be impossible ;Viie disbelieved the theory of absolution 
by penance," and he disliked Church jurisdiction over sin. 
Chaucer, untroubled by speculation, recorded what ha saw, 
and what the man in the street said ; so he gibbeted the 
Summoner, who hangs in the sight of all to this day. 

The father of English poetry had an eye for what was 
humorous. He describes an energetic Archdeacon in charge 
of a court : — 

■WLilom tlier waa dwelling in my countree 

An Erchdeken, & man ot hsigh degree. 

That boldel; dide eieoueioun, 

In pniUBhing of fomicacion, 

Of wicohecraft, and eek of baaderye. 

Of difTamaaioun (Blandsr) and avoutrye (adultery), 

Of chii'che-reves and of testaments. 

Of contractea, and of lakke of 8B«ranientB, 

And eek of many another maner ncjme. 

Which nedeth oat rehersen at this tjme ; 

Of QBDre, and of symon^ also. 

Bat oerteB, leohourB did he gretteat wo. 

There were not wanting officials to bring up offenders. 
The vilest of mankind made fortunes by preying on the vices 
they were supposed to correct. ' The S pmmoner corresponilfld 
to the blackmailer .'of to-da y,.' who lives on the scandalous 

' i'.Pi.,C,iMwsus,Tiii-ix; C, ivii. 20-13. 



secrets he has ^iasoyered, except that the bliickmailer carries 
on his private enterprises under the ban of the law, while the I 
Summoner was a Chu rch of&cial. Chaneer's Archdeacon 

'hftdde a Suninour redy to bia bond, 
A dyer boy waa noon in Englelond ; 

For mibtHly he hadde his espiaille, 

That taught him, where that him mighte avaiUe. 

He coude spare of lechoura oon or two 

To teohen him to foure and twenty mo. 



This false theef, this Sompnour,' quod the Frera, 

' Had alwey bandes redy to hie bond, 

Ab any hauk to lure in Englelond, 

That told liitn al the aeciee that they knewe ; 



He coude aonme on peyne of Criateaours. 
And they were gladde for to fills his purs. 

And make hiui gretS fest^s att^ nale. 
And right aa Judas hadd£ pttrsea antale, 
And was a theef, right awiche a theef was he; 
His maieter badde bat half his duetee,' ' 

The end of the story is that the devil carries off the 
Summoner while he is trying to blackmail an old womaji 
for 12d.^ 
"~ The officers who presided over the Bishops' courts, 
whether prelates or inferior clergy, were scarcely better than 
their satellites. It was an age of very widely spread im- 
morality in all classes, so coctemporarieB said. Nobles and 
gentlemen were not ready to endure the annoyance 
humiliation of doing penance for their sins, but were quite 
prepar ed to corQ^ound for them handsomely. The prelates 
were on their side ready to receive money for their eonrta. 
The convenience was equally great for the clergy ; many of 
them were unwilhng to give up partners whom the rule of 
celibacy deprived of their legal status. To be able to buy off 

' Fntxr'i Tale. ' Ibid. ; see Ap. 
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inquisition waa particularly convenient for them.^ The lower 
claHBea, too, appear to have often preferred to incur finea 
rather than to discontinue their habits.' But, aa we should 
espetft, penance was more frequently inflicted on the poor, 
who were not too proud to submit to it, an3~could lesa aSord 
to be perpetually buying exemption.' ^^e wealthy not only 
paid fines instead of penance, but aometimea gave annually a 
lump sum to the more corrupt courts, to prevent inquiry. 
Through such depths was religion dragged in the transition 
from mediiEval to modern inBtitiations, It was a despicable 
makeshift to avoid the enforcement of an outworn theory 
of Church jurisdiction, which waB ceasing to have any basis 
in reality.* J7 

Between the Bishops and the parish priests stood the 
Archdeacon, Deans and Cathedral clergy. It was in the 
distribution of these places that there was the openest field 
for the pluralist, and the busiest work for the political jobber. 
It was out of this class of benefices that the Pope waa 
rewarded for his complaisance in the matter of bishoprics. 
'The foreigners he appointed were nearly all of them Cardinals. 
They never came near England, except when their master 
sent them over as his ambassadors or legates./ They were 
many of them French, or had connections and interests in 
France, for the Papal Court did not leave Avignon until 1377. 
St was probably true that much of the money collected from 
(their property in England was used over there against the 
/Einglish arms. This struck the imagination of Parhament 
ke a reductio ad absurdwm.^ I An attempt to restrain such 
Uppointments had been made diiring the first war by the Acts of 
Provisors./ The Pope was thereby forbidden to make appoint-, 
ments in England. Tlhe King, for reasons already alluded 
to, never enforced the statutes, and the money still streamed 
abroad to the Cardinals year by year. The Commons of the 
Good Parliament sent up a sheaf of angry petitions with the 
same unceasing but vain complaint. The King answered thenl 

' Bot- Pari., ii. 313-4; P. PI, A, iiL 45-7. 

■ 8. E. W., iii. 186. ' O. E. B., 90. 

• Rot. Pari., ii. 813-1, iii. 25 ; Chancer, Prologue and .Friar's Tak ; 
DeBlM., n2-S; S.E. W.,m.lGe; Matt., 3S, 72, 249 ; 5emunw9, ii. 151 ; Poi. 
Pofnu, i. 824. ' Rot. Pari., iiL 19, pek xzvii. 



\yith the usual promises, bat nothing web done ti!lil379| when 
^ Act was passed forbidding aliens to hold benefieea in. 
England, and punishing all who should fama for them the rent, 
of their ecclesiastical estatee. A second statute to the same 
effect was passed in 1383.' But Richard the Second and hia 
council had no more intention of executing these Acts Jihau 
his grandfather had of executing the Statutes of ^ProvisOTs. 

Se not only permitted the Pope to continue his appoint- 
ents of Cardinals, but sometimes confirmed them by royal 
ience.^ 
At the price of these unpatriotic concessions the Kin] 
secured the Papal acquiescence in his own nominationa to 
bishoprics and benefices. He had besides another motive tor 
keeping on good terms with the Court of Avignon. That 
Court was a centre not only of religion but of diplomacy. ' The] 
support of the Pope was a high card in the game for thej 
French Crown played between the Houses of Plantagenet and] 
Valois. f Edward had vainly negotiated for it when he flrsU 
brought forward hia famous claim.' Throughout the peace, 
and during the second and more disastrous war, the goodwill 
or neutrality of Avignon was still of great importance to Eng- 
land. The Pope had much power in the districts which we 
ruled in the South of France. Their submission depended to 
I some degree on his attitude.* Wlien in 1377 Gregory the 
, Eleventh removed his Court to Rome, an opportunity was 
created for restoring English influence in the Curia. But thel 
French Cardinals were not slow to elect a rival Pope. Europe 
was split into two diplomatic camps. The allies of Prance, 
including Spain, Naples and Scotland, recognised Clement the 
1 Seventh ; England, Portugal and the Northern nations re- 
i cognised Urban the Sixtlj. 

Our footing at Rome or Avignon, on which such high value 
was set at Westminster, could only he preserved by forming 
an English pajty among the Cardinals, who had the ear of the 
Pope at home and acted as his amliassadors abroad. Such a 
party was maintained out of English benefices, which were 
the cheapest and most convenient bribes for the English 

' Slals. of Realm. 3 E. II. 3, 7 R. U. 11. • See Ap. 
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goveminent to bestow,' . But it is not possible to account in 
this way for all the Cardinals beneficed over here. The Pope 
had inserted many who were enemies of the King and king- 

a. 

Among the Archdeacons in English dioceses, the proportion 
of aliens to natives was one to three. Of the high Cathedral 
clergy, suehas Deans, Chancellorsand Treasurersof Cathedrals, 
we have a less complete record ; but, as far as our knowledge 
extends, the proportion is the same. Of the prehendal stalls, 
a very much smaller proportion was held by foreigners, pro- 
bably not one in sixteen.^ 

Nearly aU these foreign Archdeacons and Cathedral clergy 
were G firdina ls. But a large number of rectories and cures of 
souls throughout the country were held by another class of 
foreigners, less exalted in rank ; for the Cardinals, by virtue of 
the higher places they held themselves in England, had con- 
siderable patronage in their hand, which they bestowed on their 
fellow-countrymen. Still more freijuently a foreigner became 
rector of a parish by virtue of being abbot or prior of the 
monastery to which the rectory belonged, for the proportion 
of aliens among the priors and abbots was very great. In 
some dioceses the number of rectories in foreign hands was 
considerable, while in the West of England there were very 



Such a system of absenteeism was a striking example of 
neglect of duty in favour of avarice, openly set by the beads 
of the Christian world. It was only too well followed by 
English churchmen. The Bishops, as Brunton of Rochester 
confessed, were 'only seeking for higher preferment, and 
aspiring to be translated to higher sees.' ■■ Beneficed clergy of 
all ranks intrigued and struggled to increase their incomes by 
plurality. It was allowable to hold several benefices, provided\ 
that only one was a cure of souls. But leave to hold plurality I 
of cures could, like everything else, be bought at Rome.' I 
There, an enormous traffic went on all the year round in 
Englkh Hvings.^ Perhaps the worst result of the Papal 

■ Fad., ii. pt. 1, p. 97, ed. 181S ; Wals., i. 260, lines 13-7 ; Stats, o/ Sealm, 
I 7 B. II. oup. 12, proviso for Card, of Naples. 
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power of ' providing ' to benefices was the encouragement it "' 
gave to Simony among the clergy of the national charchee, 
'Lady Meed ' (bribery), as Langland says, ' is privy with the 
Pope ; provisoi-H it knowen ; Sir Simonie and herself asaealen i 
the balls.'' 'Orders and places in the English Church conldl 
be obtained at Rome by persons quite unfit lo fill them, I 
perBone who would have been refused in England." ' 

It is a remarkable fact that throughout the fourteenth 
century, in spite of the degradation of the Captivity at Avignon, 
the Pope succeeded in keeping English patronage in his hand. 
If the King and the Church had united to wrest it from him 
they must have succeeded ; for the laity, as represented by 
Parliament, were continually urging them to take strong 
measures. But the King preferred the short-sighted policy (rf 
securing his immediate ends by alliance with the Pope, and 
the Church was growing cold to all demands for reform. Sh« 
was no longer led by such fiery saints as Grosaetete and Hn^ 
of Lincoln. Her modem Bishops had risen to the bench 
by the diUgent accumulation of offices in Church and State. 
They were tolerant of all the ways and means by which they 
themselves had risen. They regarded the Rale of benefices by 
the Pope, with the same affection with which guardsmen who i 
had bought their way up the army regarded the Purchawl 
system when it was first attacked. Who could expect thV4 
Primate or Spencer of Norwich to forget that they had 
obtained their promotion by personal suit at the Papal 
Palace ? Not only the Bishops, but most of the higher 
prelates and even the well-to-do rectors, who had risen by tha i 
methods of Simony then recognised, and might hope IherebyiJ 
to rise further, were naturally indifferent or opposed to any ' 
attack on the eatabUshed system. It is not sorprising that 
ihe reform movement found support only in the ranks of 
under-paid vicars or poor priests who had no benefices. ' The 
scapegoats of the system alone were hearty in its condenma- 
tion. The attack on Papal usurpations came from the laity 
headed by a few malcontents of the lower clergy. The 
officials only moved to suppress rebellion, and did nothing to 

' P. PI., A, iu. 143-3, and C, iii. 243 ; Von Ckaa., bfc. iiL caps. 12, 14. 
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Redress grievances. Such conduct on the part of the authori- 
tieB extingaiBhed the laet chance of JBtemal reform, and 
rendered inevitable the revolution that toot place under the 
Xndors. 



The most vital part of Church affairs must always be the 
relation of the individual pari8h_clefgyman to hie flock. The 
higher ecclesiaBtical organisation is chiefly important for ijH 

t on the ordinary priest. ^At this time it appeared to \ 
many observers that the influence of the Pope, the prelates, \' 
and the monaBteries on parish work was estr emely bad. 
"^j^Jiffe came to hold this opinion so strongly that he desirgd^^ 
to sweep awa y the^Pa^c^j^the whole hierarchy and the mon- 
astic establishments, anS'fo leave the parish priest as little 
fett-ered by clerical superiors as he ia in Scotland to-day. One 
of the points of the WycUfiite movement, which we have to 
consider in relation to the actualities of the time, is this 
objection to the other Church institutionH as detrimental to the 

' work of the pastors who taught the people. The question falls i 
under two heads— the material damage done to the position of 
the parish clergy by the other fonndations, and the spiritual 
influences and religious beliefs which the Papacy and the j 

iiierarchy encouraged. 

The material interests and social position of the parish 
srgy of England at this time suffered severely from the form 

■ of bondage known as ' appropriation.' By this word was 
meant that not the advowson only, but the parsonage itself, 
■with its tithes and Church dues, belonged to a bishopric or 
other high benefice, or, more commonly still, to a monastery. 
The historical origin of ' appropriation ' takes us far back in 
history. The Anglo-Sason lord of the manor seems to have 
had the right in early times of paying the tithe of the parish 
to whomsoever he pleased. Sometimes he paid it to the 
Bishop of the diocese, more often to the priest he was sup- 
porting in his parish.' ' Soon after the Norman conquest, a 
great revival took place in the monastic world, and was 

> Bail Bolbome'B Defence q^ iha CfcwrcA of England, ed. 1688, 133-6, 
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rewarded by a generous enthuBiasm for the foundation antt 
endowment of monasterieB. I Men eeemed to think that all that 
was good in the Catholic Church would henceforth come, like 
Lanfranc and.Anselm, from the cloister. The Norman barons 
and knights, who had stepped into the land and property of the 
Saxon thanes, were carried away by the contagious enthusiasm, 
or followed the prevailing fashion. As the race which they 
were succeeding had supplied the land with parish priests, so 
they supplied it with monks. It seemed that they expected 
the monk to take the place of the priest. Ilhey foimd a special 
delight in ' appropriating ' to the monasteries the tithes with 
which their predecessors had endowed the parish clergyman. 
It was not till the enthusiasm of the movement was over that 
it was seen how fatal had been the policy. The monasteries 
proved to be only of temporary value in the religious life of the 
nation. But in the ardour of those early years the interest 
of the priest had been sacrificed to that of the monkj In many 
cases the monastery itself was rector now, and held all the 
tithe and church does, merely allowing some small stipend to 
support a vicar. In other cases it had a greater or less part 
of the tithes, the rest belonging of right to the incumbent. 
The result was that the resident parish clergy were nearly 
always miserably poor ; the monks appointed such unedu- 
cated and inefficient men as would perform the duties for nest 
to nothing ; not infrequently the livings were left actually 
vacant.' I 

But it was only in the fourteenth century that men rea- H 
lised what mischief had been done. Then, at last the evil 
effects became fully apparent even to the Bishops ; to everyone, 
in fact, except the monasteries. But they had the tithe safe 
in their possession, and neither State nor Church could get it 
from them. The Bishops, as the champions of the ' secular ' 
clergy, complained continually of the selfish conduct of the 
' regulars ' in letting so much parish work go to ruin in order 
to swell the revenues of the cloister.* But, loudly as they 
sometimes spoke out, the Bishops, with a short-sightedness 

' Eeclesiastica Taxatia, ed. 1801 ; MSS. Clerical Subiidies, Beaoti OfSoa ; 
Btgiaier of Worcester Priory (Camden Boo.); StaU. of Sealm, IG B. IL 6; 
Wi'Urin, Ui. 240-1, arts. S and 16. 

• QibBon, ii. 33-S, appandii, ii. TlS-9, ii. 75S ; L:r°dwood, Const. Froo., 60. 
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typical of the officialism of that period, continued to make 
' appropriations ' of rectories to any religious house which they 
wished to endow. ^ They had indeed little interest in attack- 
ing the system, for many parish churches were apprOTjyiated 
to cathedral clergy, eflpeeiaUy to prabendal stalls, []Eut to 
Wycliffe, always the friend ot th e parso n as against either 
prelate or monk, the system seemed abomination ; so the 
LoUards took up the capse.T ' They have parish churches 
apropered to worldly rich bliEops and abbots that have many 

thousand marks more than enow And yet they do 

not the office of curates, neither in teaching or preaching or 
giving of sacraments, nor of receiving of poor men in the 
parish : hut set(ten) an idiot for vicar or pariah priest, that 
can not and may not do the office of a good curate, and yet 
the poor parish findeth him.' ' 

The inadequate stipends of many parsons, reduced by 1 
' appropriations ' and by bad times, caused many of the less 
faithful to desert their ill-paid duties. ' It has come to our 
ears,' wrote Archbishop Sudbury, ' that rectors of our diocese 
acorn to keep due residence in their churches, and go to dwell 
in distant and perhaps unhonest places, without our license, 
and let their churches out to farm to persons less fitted. Lay 
persons with their wives and children sometimes dwell in their 
rectories, frequently keeping taverns and other foul and un- 
honest things in them.' ^ Although the Primate complained 
when this was done without his license, such licenses to let 
out the rectory to farm were easily obtained from the Bishops.* 
To regard the cure of souls as a source of income only, was 
then recognised and even authorised. Many parsons, without 
leaving a vicar in charge, deserted their dull round of duties 
among an ignorant and half-savage peasantry, to live in the 
great cities or the mansions of the nobility. Here it was 
not hard tor them to get employment as chantry priests to 
sing private masses ; with "the money earned for such easier 
tasks they eked out the pittance received for parish duties 
which they were neglecting. As Langland wrote : — 

I ■ See Ap. • S. E. W., iii. 215 ; Matt., 97, 116, 190, 223, 836. 

I ■ Wilkins. iii. 120. 

I * MS. Coleiidai of Lambsth BegiBler, Lambetb liibnaj, patrim. 
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PnrtooM md pariah priests oomplaiiied totlu Bithop 

Tluil tlw>ir [jkriahiouerii had htitn poor tince the pectilenee tiiDe, 

Tu have licence and leave in Londoa to dwell. 
And »iun iher« fur aunoiiy, fur silver is sweeL' 

As Die titbo and dues were partially or wholly alienated, 
the parish prieet was in great need of a good stipend from the 
jtatrori of ihb living. But Biflhopa and Parliaments combined 
to keep tlteee fttipends down by ordinances and atatutee com- 
pariiblo to tlie Slatutew of LubourerB. In 1354 Archbishop 
lHli]i limiltid theHe fees to seven marks a year as a manmum.* 
Ki^bt years litlur Parliament set a limit of six marks. The 

lUlitck Death had mode parish priests scarce, and like the 
labourers they took advantage of the scarcity to try to 
improve iheir Hooini position.' How low that position was is 
illiistrutud by the chroniulor'H remark that these limitations 

(of their Htipends ' forced many to steal.'* One is glad to find 
that the Act was no more succesBful than the Acts for keep- 

I ing down other wages, since a statute of Henry the Fifth's 
reign (lompluinnd that parHons refused to serve for less than 

I ten, oliiveu, or even twelve marks. At this stage of the 
question Archbishop Chioheley supported them, declaring that 
no vii'Hi' ought to be allowed loss than such a sum.'' Certainly 
his {Kilicy WHS wiser than that of his predecessors in the reign 
of Kdward the Third, who etrainod at the gnat of poor par- 
sous' sliptmils, while they swallowed the camel of monastic and 
prelatio incomes. 

Biich Iteing the condition of the parish priest, it is not 
Burpriiiing to find him taking part in popolar tamnlts and 
rifiugs. Whttu the serfs of the neighbooring villages stormed 
the monastery of St. Fidmundsbury in 1327, in protest 
ttgaiust the priviltigea and extortions by which it oppressed 
its utughbotirs, thirty-two parish prieets were among the 
ruigl^adttra who were oouvioted of a part in the riot.* Nothing 
«oald have mon oontriboled to the ooQ\TiIsion of ISSl than 
Ik* aoeial ateku of those olergy with whom the peasantry 
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oarae into daily contact. Many of them had just such grievances 
Bgainet society as the men over whom they had influence. 
' The world was not their friend, nor the world's law.' The 
levelling principles, enconraged by some of the leading ideaa of 
Christianity, appealed to many of them with terrible directneea 
and with consequences still more terrible. 

Certainly 'the wealth of the Church was very badly dis- 
tributed. If everywhere the rector, instead of being an abbot, 
a prelate, or an absentee represented by a vicar, had been the 
resident parish priest, then the tithe, the salary from his 
patron, the dues and land belonging to his church, would in 
most eases have been amply sufficient to support him in very 
good circumstances. As it was, these endowments were used 
to swell the revenues of monasteries, chapters, bishops, and 
foreign churchmen, ' who had many thousand marks more 
than enow.' If the Church of England complains that at the 
time of the Eeformation her livings were reduced in value, 
that her poor parsons were robbed by a greedy nobihty 
and an unscrupulous Court, it must be remembered that 
this was scarcely the aspect that then presented itself. The 
•wealth of these livings, when they were great and valuable 
possessions, had been made the prizes of the most insatiable 
and the most useless members of society, while the vicars and 
curates were at least as ill-used, as ill-educated, and as Hi-paid 
as they were after the Eeformation. When the State in the 
sixteenth century robbed the rich possessioners and appropri- 
ators, there was nothing in past history to encourage the 
idea that the money would ever be applied by the Church 
to ite proper purpose of supporting the more useful and humble 
servants of the community. If an institution grows corrupt, 
it must expect to suffer. I 

The laity were often unwilling to pay their Church dues to 
an absentee. The refusal of tithe and the intimidation of 
the courts where such cases were tried, had been a feature of 
the whole fourteenth century.' Wycliffe gave the movement 
a fresh impulse. Tithe and all payments demanded from 
the parishioner were, he said, alms that might be withheld. 

Gibson's Cod^, ii. 716 ; Lyndwood, p. 42 o[ Comt. Prov. ; Slats, of 
Btaltn, \ B. U. 13, 11. 
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When there was a real conBenaiiB of all the parishioi 
gether, payment, he said, might be refused. He did not wish 
that ' each parishioner should, whenever he would, hold from 
his parson by his own judgment,' but he considered that the 
combination oE a whole neighboarhood was a useful proteet 
against a bad priest or the evils of appropriation .' In this/; 
question, and this question only, Wycliffe definitely lays hitn^fi-, 
I self open to the charge of instigating men to lawless actiaajj _'' 
There must Bometimes have been unfortunate applieationa of 
this crude remedy. All will feel sympathy for Chaucer's 
poor parson, who tbinke that it ib not for him to ' cursen for 
his tithe,' and so prefers to go without it. On the other hand, 
it sometimes happened that the agitation to refuse payment 
was stirred up by the vicar himself, who saw his pittance 
being swallowed by some absentee incumbent or some neigh- 
bouring monastery. During the riots of 1381 several caseat 
occurred of vicars heading their parishioners' onslaught! 
against those who had appropriated the tithe of the parish." 1 
One cause of frequent reproach against the parish clergy 
was the result of the bad laws framed for them by their 
superiors, rather than of their own peculiar wickednessi In 
the earlier middle ages the secular clergy had had wives. 
The Saxon priests had known no rule of celibacy. About the 
time of the Conquest, Hildebrand's dreaded decree began to 
find its way into England, and by the fourteenth century it 
had been a long-established rule that no priest should marry. 
But the old custom had never died out completely among the 
parish clergy, although their partners were now in the eye of 
the law mere concubines. The Church authorities were often 
bribed to neglect visitation and inquiry into such cases, and 
priests brought up their children without fear, if not without 
reproach.' Sometimes, indeed, the law of cehbacy drove the 
clergy into more irregular and less permanent unions ; ' but 
in this age of vice and coarseness, when all writers agree that 
incontinence was the prevailing sin of the laity, it was the 

' S.E.W.,ia.m; Matt., 132; S. E. TF.. iii. 809; WilldnB, iii. Ml, art. 35. 
' BfiviUe, Ap. U. doca. 150-1, 200, 203 ; Gibaon'B Coda:, ii. 835-7. 
■ Rot. Pari., ii. 313-i; S. E. W., iii. 168; P. Pi., A, iii. IdS-O; Lynd- 
T»ood, 92, CcmUitutionet Othobon. 

< Cbaucai'a Parson's Taie, 629-30, Bkeat ; P. PL, C, vii. 366-7. 
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L friarB, and not the parish priests, who were singled out as 
iJuving a lower Btandard than even laymen. 



Any estimate of the value of the Church in England at 
this period must be largely determined by an appreciation 
of the religious ideas and beliefs which she actually pro- 
pagated. I If it appears that the friars and prelates both used 
their influence to increase rather than diminish superstition, 
the radically Presbyterian attitude which the reformer and his 
followers adopted in the matter of Church organisation will 
jiot be hard to understand. J Men do not construct theories of 
ecclesiastical government for their amusement, but arrive at 
them by a process of observation and practical experience. 

The character and quantity of religious instruction given 
by a parish priest to his flock must have depended to a very 
great degree on the priest himself, and in consequence varied 
^eatly in different cases. He was expected to study the 
Latin Bible dihgently himself, but to instruct the people in 
Church doctrine as exemplified by the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Ave Maria, the Pater Noster j the six works 
■of mercy, the seven vii'tues and the seven deadly sins were 
also usual texts for the preacher. This was the curriculum 
laid down by the episcopal authority. In the next generation, 
when the WychlBte movement was at death-grips with the 
-Catholic Church, the Primate actually forbade discourses on • 
Any other text or subject.' But it must be remembered that 
these topics were capable of almost indefinite expansion by 
the preacher. The art of getting from one subject to another 
•completely different was highly developed in the Middle Ages. 
Within the pale of the Catholic Church the pulpit gave the 
^eatest opportunity for the development of individual ideas, ■ 
not to say heresies. It was because it was at once the freest, 
*nd, with the possible exception of the confessional, the 
most potent rehgious influence, that Wycliffe chose the pulpit 
as the natural weapon of reformation, and laid such great • 
•stress on the necessity for more preaching, and again more 

> Wilfeins, iii. 59; Gibfioo, i, 382-4; B. E. T. S., Religious Pieces, Dan 
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preaching. It was bis avowed object to make people at( 
more importance to the pulpit than to the Sacramanta.' 
Church; on the other hand/ both theoretically and for pra^ 
purposes of Belf-detence, laid more stress on the Sacraa 
which she administered ; she regarded preaching with more 
and more coolnees as it became the special weapon of the 
reformer, f These rival theories appeared in exactly the same 
form in the religious controversies of the sisteentb centtuy, 
. and for exactly the same reasons. The pulpit was the battery 
\ of the reformers, the Sacraments were the rock of the Church, 
in the time of Hugh Latimer as in the time of Wycliffe.j Bat, 
although the reformers of the fourteenth century called lor 
more preaching, they never stated, as has been sometimes m 
supposed, that there was no preaching in the Church at thaj 
time. WjcliETe's only complaint was that the prelates diam 
not encourage it. Most parsons, within the limits set hfm 
individual ability and energy, preached to the people. I 

Although their disconrsee were generally on the pointra 
and formulas of Church doctrine mentioned above, a well- 1 
instructed priest explained and enlarged his text by quotations^ 
from the Bible and the Fathers, Those sermons which haTfll 
come down to na give proof of the preacher's great familiarity ■ 
with the Bible, a familiarity not limited to the New Testament 
or to a few of the books of the Old, but extending all through 
the Scriptures." But this knowledge was the knowledge of 
the Latin, not of the English Bible — it was the knowledge 
of the priest who preached, not oE the people who listened. 
The importance of this special training given to the 
better-educated priests of the later Middle Ages must not be 
mider-estimated. It was their familiar knowledge of the LatinV 
Vulgate that made it natural and possible for Wycliffe tol 
claim for the Bible pre-eminence as a spiritual authority.' 
The Lollard acceptance of this new criterion of truth was 
followed by the later Protestant reformers. The influence of 
the Bible on modem religion has been even greater than the 
influence of Greece on modem art ; but while Greece was re- 
discovered at the Benaissance as a thing new even to the 
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I learned, there was no each re-discovery of the Hebrew Scrip' 
'' tores. Although a sealed book to the masses, they hac 
always been one of the principal text-books of the clergy and 
of the few scholars among the laity. In the medieval sermon 
equal reverence is shown for the Vulgate and for the Fathers. 
No point is held to be proved until it has been supported by 
quotations from both. In this traditional practice Wycliffe 
and his followers were contented to rest.^ They backed their 
arguments with passages from the Bible and the Fathers, 
with this important difference, that they regarded the former 
as the ultimate authority with which all Church tradition 
must agree, or else be of no value whatever. 

The priests' quotations and commentaries in the pulpit were 
not quite all the instruction in the Bible that the ordinary 
layman received. The history there recorded was taught, not 
ont of the original, but in the form of separate tales, mixed 
up with later traditions and popular fables. Probably there 
was no distinction in the mind of the laymen between what 
we call ' Bible stories ' and much other matter, A literature 
of this sort existed in the vernacular both in prose and verse, 
but these manuals were of very little value as intellectual or 
spiritual training, compared to the original from which they 
were supposed to be drawn. An example from the ' Metrical 
Paraphrase of Genesis and Exodus ' will illustrate the charac- 

rof this class of popular instruction. When Thermutis 
light Moses before Pharaoh, 
this Kin g became to him in heart mild, 
So vary fair was this child ; 
And he took him on eon's stead, 
And his crown on his head he did. 
And let it stand n. stound ; 
The child it threw down to the ground, 
Hamon's likeness was thecEon ; 
This crown ia broken, this is misdone. 
Tue Bishop of Heliopolis, angry at the insult to the god, 
wants to kill Moses, but the King saves him, and gives him 
two burning coala, which he puts in his month." 

W.'s works, jjossim ; Apology for the Lollards, Camden Soc. 
E. E. T. S„ Genesis and Exodvs ; 0. E. B., 110 ; E. E. T, B. publica- 
■ifionB, paxsiTH, 



There were, however, parts of the ScriptureB a gtn ^jy 
ti^nslftted. The Psahns at least had been rendered istOj 
English. But hitherto no English translation of the wholtt 
Bible had been made. The Anglo-Saxon version, of which 
copies were transcribed as late as the twelfth centnry, was ol^ 
sraall use in the fourteenth, when there were probably fewfll 
people who understood the language of Alfred and Dunstai) 
than there are to-day. French Bibles, however, were at thfr 
service of those of the upper class who could read them, and 
Wycliffe spoke with envy of such greater enlightenmeut. 
' Also the worthy realm of France, notwithstanding all let* 
tings, hath translated the Bible and the Gospels with other 
true sentences of doctors out of Latm into French. Why 
shoulden not Englishmen do so ? As lords in England havff 
the Bible in French, so it were not against reason, that they 
hadden the same sentence in English.' These words weifl 
.written some time in the later seventies.' ][ Before many years 
Ihad gone by an English translation of the wliole Bible was in 
Isxistence. It is generally known as the Wyc] iffite B ible, and 
has been till quite lately universally attributed to the Re- 
form er.^ Whether he or another man was the author of that 
particular translation, he certainly translated some parts 
of the Scriptures, and used every means in his power 
to bring about the study of the Bible in English by all 
Englishmen. J In this effort the friars were his contimial 
opponents.l The sort of reUgious influence that they exerted 
over the peopl^was more consonant with old Church tradi- 
tions than with the new religion based on each individual's 
interpretation of Scripture. They were, besides, the rivals of 
Wycliffe's itinerant priests in every village and market town 
throughout the Midlands. As their enemies attempted to 
spread Scripture knowledge, the friars naturally attempted to 
suEB££BH it. The Bishops, on the other hand, sometimes gave 
license to possess English Bibles. Yet, if the Bible was 
meant for everybody, why was leave to possess it required ? 
Even nuns might not have English versions, unless they ' had 
license thereto.' ° Some rich and powerful men possessed 
translations of the Scriptures with the goodwill of the Church. 
' Matt., 129-80. ' See Ap. 
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authorities. But it was otherwise with the poor and tbttr- 
heretical. JWe have positive proof that the BishopH denounced ] \ 
the dissemination of the English Bible among classes aniJ^i 
persons prone to heresy, burnt copies of it, and cruelly perse- 1 
cuted Lollards oa the charge of reading i_ttiJ The high price of ' 
a large manuscript work, and the difQculty experienced by 
many laymen in reading, were also found to be very grave 
hindrances to the propagation of the book. These practical 
difficulties in the way of spreading a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, of which the opposition of the Church was only m^e, 
were no doubt a serious check to the success of Wycliffe's 
movement, "jile wished, as he and his followers continuallyU 
repeated, to base religion on the Bible instead of on Catholict 
tradition." tlntil the Scriptures eould be more generally 
studied, Cathohc tradition was certain to maintain its place . 
for want of a rivaLU ^- 

' It one thing m particular can be said to have prompted' - 
Wycliffe's violent denunciation of the Church authorities, 
(Italian and English aUke, it is the hatred he felt for the 
practices they encouraged in connection with their doctrine of 
the forgiveness of sins,\ Perhaps the moat real change which 
has taken place in the ordinary Englishman's view of life is 
the complete abandonment of mediieval ideas as to the pardon 
of sin. The pardon of sin was thought to turn on certain 
specific actSj/which it was the duty and interest of the priest- 
hood to see performed. 1 ^hese acts can be roughly grouped 
under four heads : corporal penance ; pilgrimage, which in 
one aspect was a form of penance ; purchase, which was the 
commutation of penance ; and lastly, special masses for the 
dead, which differed from the other methods in being vicarious 
and post-mortem. I Penance, as we have seen, was already at 
this time yieldiSg^to purchase, the sincere to the less sincere, 
a fact ominous of the decay of the whole system. But pil- 
I grimages and masses for the dead were still fashionable and 
I flourishing. Wycliffe's attack on them was made against a 
Iwidely spread and popular system. 
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The moat usual way of endowing the Church at this 
period was to establish a chantry. .oL^cliapel, with priests 
specially attached to it to sing masses and say private prayers 
for the souls of d ecease d persons named in the bequest . 
Prayers for the dead were no new thing, but in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the foundation of monastic houses ab- 
sorbed most fresh endowments. The monks then undertook 
to say masses for the souls of their benefactors, and parish 
priests used to be similarly employed. But the movement 
for the endowment of monasteries was now on the wane, and 
the Church authorities had interfered with this employment 
of parsons, on the ground that it caused them to neglect their 
par rnhjalju ties,' It thus became necessary to found special 
chantries and endow a separate class of priests for this pur- 
pose alone. All through the fourteenth century this new 
form of foundation grew apace, and after Wyeliffe'a day it 
increased rather than diminished. The ehfintries sometimes 
stood by themselves as se^araia^coileges, sometimes they 
were inserted as chapels round the choir or in the walla of 
existing churches. These delicately carved relics of the last 
age of Catholicism may sometimes still be found adorning the 
ruder magnificence of a Norman or Early English cathedral, 
though shrines and chapels have disappeared wholesale in 
the stormy agea that loved Protestantism more than archi- 
tecture. Besides the regular chantry priests, great numbers 
of needy clerics Hved by obtaming occasional employment to 
pray for souls. Gentlemen and merchants bequeathed money 
in their wills to buy prayers for their own future welfare, and 
the pious made presents for the benefit of dead relations. Even 
if these practices were made general by a desire to accord with 
■ the fashion, they sprang — at least in many caaes^from the 

B genuine belief of the day that dead friends and parents could 

I be released from torture by money so spent on their behalf.^ 

H Pilgrimage had, no doubt, several different attractions. 

H We see it in Chaucer as a pleasant hohday excursion into the 

H neighbouring county for tradespeople and professional men. 

^a The desire to travel afield and to see strange lan^s may well 
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have been strong with many of our forefatherB. Bach a wish 
waa gratified by pilgrimage to the shrines of Italy and the 
East. The pilgrim's miHsion gave a claini to hospitality, and 
perhaps afforded sdme little sanctity against violence, in days 
when the robber was better known on the road than the hotel- 
keeper. Many were the Englishmen who slept in the convent 
of St. Bernard on their route to the cities of the South. Even the 
Wife of Bath, in Chaucer's Prologue to the ' Tales,' had thrice 
ben at Jeruaalem, 

&he hadd£ passed mtuiy a eirajigS streme ; 

At BomS she b&A been aad at Boloioe, 

In Galice at St. JameH, and at Coloine. 

Another motive for pilgrimage, as perennial as the craving 
for travel, is the desire to see the home of a great man that 
is dead, in default of seeing his face and hearing his voice. 
But the motive' on which the priesthood, and in particular | 
the guardians of the relics, laid stress, was the absolution [ 
and other spiritual graces obtainable by virtue of pilgrimage i 
to particular shrines. Pilgrimage was often ordered by the'' 
priest as a form of penance to obtain absolution, and pardon 
for sins was granted by Papal bull to persons who should 
visit certain specified places.^ But it was to his own city 
that the Pope sought chiefly to attract visitors. In 1800 
Boniface the Eighth had held his famous jubilee, offering 
plenary indulgence to all who should that year make the 
pilgrimage to Eome.' The shrines of the Holy City after 
that never ceased to attract sinnerB, or those who desired 
license to sin. More than a generation after Wycliffe died, a 
remarkable advertisement was issued to attract pilgrims from 
our island. It is in the form of an English poem, entitled 
the ' Stations of Home.' It calls attention to the Roman pil- 
grimage as equal in value to the longer journeys to Jerusalem 
and Santiago de Compostella, which alone rivalled it in the 
estimation of the pious. The preface runs as follows : — 

He that will his soul leech 

Liflt to me, and 1 will yon teach. 

Pardon is the bouI'b boot, 

At great Borne there ia the root. 
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The poem describes every principal church and shrine at 
Rome with the regularity of a modem guide-book, but instead 
jf mentioning the sights ot historical and artistic interest, it 
jtates the number of years' pardon obtainable at each place. 
Thus St. Peter's has twenty-nine steps. When you go op or 
down, if you say a prayer yon shall have seven years' pardon 
for every step. Inside there are seven principal altars — th© i 
Veronica, Our Lady's, St. Simon's, St. Andrew's, St. Gregory's, [ 
Pope Leo's, and that of the Holy Gross. At each of these the I 
visitor can obtain seven years' pardon and seven Lents. 
the high altar pardon is given for twenty years. If, how- 
ever, the traveller times his visit to the Holy City between 
Holy Thursday and Lammas, he obtains fourteen thousand 
years' pardon, but on the Day of Assumption of the Virgin T 
only one thousand. The other shrines of the city are treated 
one by one with the same mathematical preciseness.^ 

Pilgrimage was often made vicariously. .' Money was left j 
by dying persons in their wills, to pay pilgrims to go for them ' 
to the Holy Places in Italy and the East, or even to the local 
shrines in the neighbourhood of the testator.^ In Norfolk 
alone there were at least eight such places. W,alsiu^am and 
Canterbury were the two principal centres in England, but 
Glastonbury, Durham, York, Norwich, St. Edmundsbury, 
and Westminster were well known to the pious. At thesel 
places went on the ^^le Qf_retjcB U i pilgri ms, which ErasmuBJ j 
a hundred years later held up to the scorn of the world, a 
Round some of them, old pagan superstitions still lingered 1 
under a very thin veil. The ' good sword of Winfarthing ' 
was a precious relic that helped to recover stolen horses and 
to shorten the lives ot refractory husbands. Some holy wells 
purified from unchastity, others granted the wishes of the 
drinker, after a suitable gift had been made to the priest in 
charge. Gifts laid on the shrines of St. Petronel saved from 
fever. The ratcatcher propitiated St. Gertrude ; St. Apol- 
lonia cured the toothache.' 

It is not wonderful that so pious a Catholic as Langland 

' Bee Ap. ' Betrospeclive Beview, 1S28, U. Sll. 

' Cults. IS7-94 ; Juasecaod'a Vie Nomadc. Text and Appendi: . 
Pileriniagea ; Retrospective Beiiiew, 1S28, ii. 301-14 ; Fuller's Church Hiilory, 
sai, ed. 16Ge. 
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had small reepect for pilgrims and pilgrimagea. Just before 
the first appearance of ' Piers Plowman ' in the Vision that bears 
his name, the poet and hia company meet a palmer loaded 
with the customary symbols and reUcs from half the shrinea 
\of Christendom. 'Knowest thou ought a saint men call 
ISaint Truth? Canst thou wissen us the way where that he 
Idwelleth ? ' asks Langland. ' Nay,' replies the pilgrim, ' so 
I God glade me ! ' Truth is not the sort of saint that palmers 
\go to seek.' 

Even for the most superstitious and degraded of those who / 
travelled to Rome on these errands there was some element of 
real penance in the act of pilgrimage. But in the mere hawk- 
ing and sale of pardons for sin by the ecclesiastical authorities 
[to those who sat at home, we reach the lowest depth to which 
religion can be dragge^. The Papal Court was the centre 
Tvhence pardons and indulgences were sent out. But the 
English Episcopate must share the blame with the Pope. 
Instead of withstanding and denouncing his emissaries when 
they came on such missions, instead of warning the people 
against Pardoners and then: wares, they encouraged the sale, 
and made what profit they could out of it themselves. It 
cannot be pleaded in their excuse that every one then believed 
in the pardons. Enough behevers were found to make the 
sale go merrily, but the representatives of what was best in 
that age saw through the absurdity with as clear an eye as 
Luther. Not only did Wycliffe wage war upon it, but ChaucerjK. 
the worldly-wise man, and Langland the Catholic enthusiast, II \ 
hated the sale of indulgences with all the force of intellectual I jy 
scorn and moral indignation. What some o! the middle 
classes thought of it, may be seen by mine Host's unprintable 
reply to the Pardoner of the ' Canterbury Tales,' when he 
offers to Bell his wares to his fellow-pilgrims. But the Bishops 
and the Church authorities, instead of leading the nation, held 
it hack. It was left to the heretic priest and the layman to 
point out the spiritual road on which the nation was destined 
to travel. 

A Pardoner was a Papal agent who travelled through 
1 England selling indulgences and relics on behalf of his 

' P. PI., A, vi. 23 J alBO C, i. 47-S5. 
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master. With the Sumynoner in the Canterbury Pilgrim- 

ther rood a gentil Pardoner 
Of Bouncival, his freead and his oompeer, 
That Btreight was comen fi-o the Court of Borne ; 



Hie wolet lay biform hii" in his lappa, 
brim-fal hot 

Sret-fol of pardoim oome from Bome al hoot> 

A V07S he hadde as amal as hath a goot. 

But of his raaft, fro Berwick into Ware, 
Ne was ther swieh another pardoner. 



He hadde a croys 
Andii 



pig-s 



a glas he hadde pigges bones. 
thesa found 

Bat with thiee rellkeB, whan that he fond 

.i poor parson living «p-couJiiry 
A porr^ person dwelling np-on lond, 

Up-on a day he gat him more moneye 
Tb&n that the person gat in month^s twey, 
And thus with feigned flattorye and japes 
He mode the person and the peple apes. 

80 speaks Chaucer.' Langland has left a 7ery similar 
deBcription of a Pardoner at work in a village : — 

There preached a pardoner ae if he a priest weta, 
And brought forth a boll with a bishop's eeala, 
And said that he could absolve them all 
Of breaking their fasts and of breaking their vowa. 
Ignorant men loved him well and liked his words. 
Came and kneeled to kiss his bulls. 



Were the bishop blessM or worth both his ears 
Hia seal should not be sent to deceive the people. 
In another passage Langland breaks out against the 
prelacy lor abuse of its spiritual power in the following 
spirited lines ; — 

' Prologue to Oanttrhvry Talet. 
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Idolatry je Buffer in etmiry places many, 

And boxes are set forth bonnden with iron, 

To receive the Toll paid through untrue eacriflce. 

In remembrance of miraoleB much wax is hnng on the Bhrinea. 

All the world wot well this could not be true, 

But becanse it ia profitable to yon puraeward, yon prelatee 

Ignorant men in misbelief to live and to die.' 
The English prelates as well as the Pope found it to their 
interest to eneonrage these ' misbeliefB.' St. Peter's was not I 
the first nor the only church built by the proceeds of indul- 1 
gencea. In 1396, for instance, the Chapter of York, needing 
money to complete their cathedral, obtained from the Pope 
indulgences which they sold in their diocese ; the proceeds of 
the sale were to be applied to the building. We have their 
letter to the provincial clergy of the Archdeaconry of Rich- 
mond. They write that they are sending down from York their 
beloved friend John Beryngton, ' of whose faithfulness and in- 
dustry we have full confidence in the Lord, to publish and ex- 
plain the said indulgences and others, conceded by other 
prelates in this part,' Such cases were common at this period.' 
The Pardoner who came down with letters from the Church 
authorities often used the position thus obtained to earn a 
penny for himself as dealer in magic and spells. 
Pardoner describes how 

First I pronoonce whennes that I come, 

And than my buU^s shewe I, alle and somme. 

That no man be so bold, ae preeat ne clerk. 

Me to destourbe of CristS'e holy werk. 

And after that than telle I forth my tales, 

BuUcB of Popes and of Cardinales, 

Of Fatriarkes and bishopp^e I ahewe; 

lalten a shoulder bone 
Than have I in latoun a sholder boon 
lohich belonged to the sheep of a holy Jew 
Whioh that waa of an holy JewS'e shepe. 

heed 
' Good men,' aeye I, ' tak of my wordea kepe J 
If that this boon be wasahe in any welle, 
If oow, or calf, or sheep, or oxi awelle. 



' P. PI., C, L lines 6 
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Tab water of that well, and wash his tonga, 

And it Ib hoote anon. 

Heer is a mitejn esk, that ;e may Bea. 

He that his hond wiU putte in this mitejn, 

He ahol have multiplying of his greyn, 

Whan he hath Boweu, be it whete or otes, 
, -^ Frovided thai he give me pence or groatt 

■^ So that he o&e pena or ellea grotea.' ' 

The Pope and the prelates were not perhaps responsibls | 
for the worst tricks that the Pardoners played on the people, 
any more than they were responsible for all that the Sum- 
moners did in summoning to the Church Courts. But in both 
cases they were responsible for the system, and for the en- 
couragement of beliefs on which it was based. They could not 
have made a more cruel misuse of power than they did, by 
thus sending vile quacks with official letters of introduction 
round the up-country villages, to deceive a simple and ignorant 
peasantry, who knew no reason for rejecting anything that 
came to them from the great world beyond their ken. The 
coarsest superstitions, that were rejected in the towns with . 
rude laughter, were palmed off on the unfortunate rustic by j 
the agents of the Pope and the Bishops. I 

. The pardon of sins for money /which we have seen going 1 
on under one form in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and under I 
another in the sale of indulgences,']was not unknown in tha I 

' confessional, i It was only another-^ase of the decline of real I 
belief in absolution by confession and penance. The laity had f 
not yet abandoned the form, although they had ceased to feel I 
the spirit of that Sacrament. The husk was still left, the | 
kernel was gone. The system had become, in fact, a supet- 
stition. Men kept and paid confessors to assoi) them of J 
whatever sins they chose to commit. The demand tor such \ 
accommodation was suppUed by the friars, who met the lay- 
men half way. They successfully competed with the parish ] 
priests, who were more conscientious, or at any rate less for- 
ward to advertise their venality. The secular__elergy main- 
tained that the pq^ish priest was the proper confessor for | 
every man, but the friars who perambulated the country had J 

' Ohauoer, Pardoner's Prologna. ' Baa Ap. 
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the Pope's leave to hear eonfesHions and give absolution. 
The friar had a certain district allotted to hira in the neigh- 
bourhood of his convent ; he was licensed, like the later Scotch 
' gaberlunzie,' to go the rounds of this district, and there 
to make what money he could. He had many advantages 
over the parson — sometimes greater learning, usually brighter 
wit, always later news and more general knowledge of the 
world outside the parish. But among the baser means which 
he used to attract the poor man's congregation to himself and 
to pocket the Church fees, was the .readiness with which he 
sold absolution. 



Ther 



IB an esy man to yeve petmnnce, 
Ls he wist to have a good pittaimce ; 
ito a poore order for to jive 
IK that a man is wel y-Bbrive.' 



I 



Whan people dare not confess to their priest, 

ehame maketh them wend, 
And flee to the &iars as false folk to WeatitijiiHter ; ' 

they fly to the friars' confessional for refuge from their sina, 
aa fraudulent debtors take sanctuary in Westminster Abbey. 

Twenty years before Wycliffe's attack was made, Fitz- 
Ealph Bishop of Armagh had laid a famous indictment 
of the four orders before the Pope at Avignon, It made a 
great stir at the time, but came to nothing, for the friars 
were under the Pope's special protection. The Bishop 
chiefly complained of their competition with his secular 
clergy in the matter of confession and absolution. He 
brought forward some curious statistics, which, even if 
give a curious picture of life in Ireland in the 
n my diocese of 
I think) who are 
.0 robbery, arson 
in' a year come to 
On this side 



fourteenth centurj^, ' I have,' he said, 

Armagh two thousMid persons a year (af 

excommunicated for wilful homicide, pubhc 

and similar acts ; of whom scarcely forty i: 

me or my parish priests for confession.' 

St. George's Channel the state of society was somewhat less 

turbulent, but a like demand existed for the friars' easy 

' Chaucer, Prologue to Cant. Talei. 

' P. PL, B, II. 281 ; A. iii. 36-EO, B ; li. 53^4 ; Pol. Poans, ii. 46. 

' Brown's FaaeiculTU, iL iS6. 
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terms of absolution. ' For commonly, if there be any cursedij ' 
Bwearer, extortioner or adulterer, he will not be shriven atf 
his own curate, but go to a flattering friar, that will assoil 
him falsely for a little money by year.' ' ' 

The friars also midertook to share the merits of their 
order with sinners who could be persuaded to buy ' letters of 
fraternity.' Some of them even gave out that any man or 
woman who put on a friar's dress at the hour of death could 
not be damned. Special prayers for souls said in a convent 
of mendicants were valued highly and bought at a price 
correspondingly high.' 

[Wyeliffe developed, as to the forgiveness of sins, a tfieMyTx 
entirely different from that held by the Church. He did not! ) 
believe that either penance or confession was necessary.!/ 
Confession, however, he held to be good and useful, providea^ 
it was voluntary and made to a suitable person ; best of all>-„a 
it might be made in public as a sign of genuine repentance, ■■ 
But compulsory confession to a priest, who might be the ^ 
most unsuitable of persons, he considered bad. It was no 
true Sacrament, and was quite unnecessary to absolutionj 
Compulsory confession he declared to have been introduced 
into the Church by the Pope in later and more corrupt ages. 
He could find only voluntary confession among the acts 
of the Apostles. ' And this shrift thus brought in,' he writes, 
' seemeth to mar the church in belief, . . . Such many 
blasphemies against the belief are sown of Antichrist in this 
matter, for God that giveth grace and is in the soul assoileth' 
and doth away sin. ... A priest should not say " I assoil, 
when he wot not if God assoil.' ^ 

Wyeliffe fully realised how the confessional subjected 
men to the priesthood, and although he wished for efficient 
and influential Church ministers, he had clearly grasped 
the necessity for the emancipation of the lay conscience 
and intellect. He declared that in ordering compulsory con- 



' S. E. W., iii. 894 ; Matt., IBl ; P. PI.' 
FrancUcana, 604. 

" S. E. W., iii. 877, 420 ; Pol. Works, i. 35 ; De Bias., 20 
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fession, ' Antichrist hath cast his caet to make all men 
Bubject to the Fope, aud lead them after that him liketb. 
Lord, where ia freedom of Christ, when men are caeten in 
Buch bonda{:;e ? Christ made his servants free, but Anti- „ 
Christ hath made them bond again.' ' 

(Tin the Pope's power to bind and loose he absolutely ) 
disbelievedTj Indeed he converted the words on which restsj^- 
the theory ol the ' power of the keys ' into a statement ot the 
\ responsibility of the individual for hia own aoul. ' " What 
\ thing that Peter bindeth upon earth shall be bound in 
I heaven, and what thing he unbindeth upon earth shall be 
unbounden in heaven," And these words were not only said 
unto Peter but commonly to the Apostles, as the gospel 
telleth after, and in persons of the Apostles were they said to 
! priests, and, as many men thinken, to all Christian men. 
For if man have mercy on his soul and unbind it, or bind it, 
God by his Judgment in heaven judgeth the soul such. For 
each man that shall be damned shall be damned by his own 
guilt, and each man that is saved shall be saved by his own 
merit.' ' /By ' merit ' Wycliffe meant a man's actions as the 
"resuTt of the state of his soul ; he did not mean some particular 
belief without which there was no salvation.^ He made no 
narrow formula to exclude his enemies from heaven, or te \ 
include his friends. JHe said that no man knew wheffierX 
he or any otbei; was saved or damned. He believed that, > 
strictly speaking, every man was predestined to salvation or 
damnation, but he held that actions and not dogma -were in 
this life the only test of his state.^ It is hard to say whethep/ 
Luther and WycUffe would have'3iffered had they met. They "^ 
both sought to replace the ceremonies of the Church of Rome ; 
but while one laid more stress on works that should prove 
faith, the other emphasised the necessity of a living faith which , 
naturally imphed works. Wycliffe would never have said 
that St. James's Epistle was ot straw. His view of salvation 
is more large and charitable than that of many prophets, 
churches, and sects who have smce taken part in the contro- 
versies that he foreshadowed. i 
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I \A point where he differed from later reformers 
the belief in purgatory, which he retained to the end of 

I hiB hfe.£7 It waB in no way inconsistent with his repudiation 
of masses for the dead, indulgences, and the ' merits of the 
Saints.' The latter doctrine he declared to be a ' blasphemy 
blabbered without ground.' ' Although he attacked many 
superBtitiona comiected with the conception of purgatory, 
that conception itself never appeared to him as anything but 
Rational. 

It is impossible to understand fully Wycliffe'a position 
about pardons, sin-rents, and the abuse of the confeesional, if 
we regard him as an intellectual leader only. His strong 
moral feeling made him one of the reprovers of the bad age in 
which he lived. He saw all classes of the laity indulging in 
every form of violence and vice. He thought that the sale of 
pardons and the venality of the friar confessors were actual 
encouragements of ain, and stood in the way of true re- 
pentance. In this opinion he was supported by Langland, 
the Jonah who was perpetually denouncing the sins of that 
generation :— 

For comfort of his confessor Contrition he left, 
That is soYsieign salve for all kinds of Bins.' 

[But Wycliffe'B objections were the more deeply rooted of' 
Ithe two. He quarrelled with the very theory, not merely with 
the abuse, of the medifeval religion. Deeds of a ceremonial 
nature seemed to him unsatisfactory and nugatory. No sacra- 
ment or ceremony could for him be the basis of the relations 
between the moral being and God. His attitude was not 
purely negative, and was furthest removed of all from that of 
the mere scoffer. fHe was the herald of the Puritan move^^ 
ment, not only in its repudiation of ceremonies, but in the \ 
Btern individyal morality which it substituted. Judging fromV' 
the history of the early Lollards, he failed in instilling this | 
spirit into his first disciples ; but his own works breathe of it^y 
and his Hfe bears witness to the dauntless courage of a man~J 
who believes in bis own immediate relation to GodT^/ _^ 
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IN LOWBB 0BCEB9. 
WYCLIFPB AND HIB ( 



I Fob the spread of religiouB instruetion and the creation of 
religioTia enthuaiasm, the fom ^ordera , p f Jriara were at this time 
the most active part of the Catholic Church. 1 It was now 
a century and a half since the new foundationa of St. Francis 
and St. Dominic had created the greatest revival that ever 
stirred the mediffival world. The first ardour of those great 
daya had long aince cooled. Wealth and power had produced 
in the mendicant orders some of their usual consequences. In 
true spiritual zeal, in purity of ideal, there had been a great 
falling off among the friars ; but there had been leaa decline in 
their activity, and in inftuence they were perhapa as strong 
as ever. Compared to the' other parts of the Church, the 
mendicants atill held their own in the competition for the 
patronage of the laity,- though their motives in competing 
were less pure, and the means they employed more open to 
criticism than of old. The furioua and bitter attacks directed 
against them by aatiriats and poeta, Lollards and Bishops 
alike, all breathe fear and hatred, not contempt. ' Langland, 
Chaucer, Wycliffe, JjJJ^Ralph, were all for different reaaons 
jealous of the influence exercised by the friars over their 
fellow-countrymen. Langland saw them corrupt the Catholic 
religion ; Chaucer saw them play on the folly and weakness of 
human nature ; Wycliffe saw them resist reformation with the 
ardour and success which the Jesuits afterwards displayed in 

I the aame cause ; FitzEalph saw bis episcopal authority defied, 
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and his parish churches emptied by & rival ministration I 
formidable as that of Wesley and Whitefield. All raised one 
fierce war-cry against the friars. All reiterated the same 
charges, and these charges were repeated by every anonymous 
satirist who has left us a verse on the subject. The portrait of 
the friar that has thus come down to us from so many sources, 
though a caricature, is uniform and consistent. Of one thing he 
is never accused : he is never taunted with living at home in 
his cloister and allowing souls to perish for want of food. The 
complaint is that he stuffs them only too effectually with 
garbage. The monk was despised by the reformer ; the friar 
was ba ted. ■ 

The causes of this continued success are not far to seek. 
The mendicant orders were, in the mediaeval world, the insti- 
tution best fitted for propagandism. In the twelfth century 
the monk and the parish priest had been the principal 
religious influences. The monk had the advantage of leam*i 
ing, of learned society, and of perpetual contact with hisM 
superiors and equals. But he could not come into toueha 
with the people as long as he continued the life of thei 
cloister. He was best fitted to deal with mankind, but from 
mankind he was rigidly excluded. The parish priest,, on 1 
the other hand, was continually in contact with his flock ; 
but he was too often ignorant, and he was generally im- 
poverished. Being in many oases a child of the soil like hifl , 
parishioners, he knew of no other life save the life of th) 
peasant, and of no other learning or religion save the tradi-4 
tional piety of the countryside. The terrible isolation of rural^l 
life in the Middle Ages was one of the chief evils which the JL 
Church had to combat, but neither J]jc__monk_nor the parish fjl 
priest was perfectly fitted to cope with it. '■ 

'Hhe orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis brought to the 
aid of civilisation not only the zeal they had from the 
beginning and the learning which they soon acquired, but an 
organisation which united the ad,vantageB of the monastic 
I and seja^ardergy. The friar was brought up in the cloister, 
where he learned such wisdom as books and educated society 
can give.^ He lived the life of a cleric among clerics, gene- 
rally i£ or near some large city, where the. newest ideas and 
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latest reports circulated.^ From this centre he was sent out 
on beat to certain specified villages and towns ; these he con- 
tinually visited and re-visited, returning ever and again to 
his convent with the winnings of his tour, which went to the 
common purse. ;^hu8 it happened that when the monasteries 
liad ceased to play an important part in the national life, 
when the parish priests were too often on a level with the 
I peasantry to whom they ministered, the friars remained tEe 
\ chief religious influence throughout England. This influence 
they used," so their many enemies declared, chiefly to get 
money for the splendour of their banquets, the adornment of 
their convents, and the enrichment of their treasuries. The 
begging friar was loyal at least to his order. By every 
means arising from the credulity and superstition of those to 
whom he ministered, he collected alms and donations not for 
himself, but for t he corporation of whic h hj was a member. 
His ener^Twaa further stimulated by the rivaliy of the four 
great orders among themselves. They all competed with each 
other on the same ground and with the same weapons. The 
dislike of the Franciscan for the Dominican, of the Dominican 
for the Augustinian, of the Augustinian for the Carmelite, was 
only equalled by the dislike of the parish priest for all four 
together.^ Although the chiefs might have a common policy 
in high quarters at London or Oxford, the rivalry of their 
subordinates on the scene of their missionary labours was 
inevitable. The friars, therefore, even after they had esta- 
blished their reputation, continued their ministry under 
all the stimulus which the voluntary system and severe com- 
petition can give. 

To suppose that during the last centuries of Catholicism 
in England the people were left by the Church without 
spiritual leadership, and with insufficient ministration, is to 
leave the mendicant orders out of account. To attribute the 
popularity of the Lollard sermons" to the insufficient number 
of orthodox preachers, is to neglect Wycliffe's own statement 
that the friars understood and practised the art of popular 
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preaching only too well.^ They knew how to make a dis- 
course on the seven deadly sins attractive, by telling a long 
story of a miser carried off by the devil, or a murderer 
detected in the act. The arts of Bensationalism were their 
stock-in-trade. They were clever at organising those wax- 
work groups which still form in Southern Europe a side of 
Catholicism so attractive to the vulgar,' Protected by the 
authority and license of the Pope, they carried off the con- 
gregations wholesale from the local clergy. They preached 
everywhere, they gathered money for the adornment of their 
own churches, they gave absolution in their own confi 
sionals, they buried the dead in their own graveyards. Fi 
and pious offerings were lost to the curate and went to tl 
friarg.^ , 

fSut the main attraction that they had for the bi 
sort of men was the cheap price at which they granted 
absolution. ' A window erected in a Carmelite convent could 
secure easy shrift for the crimes of the great, a pair of old 
shoes and a dinner given to the Franciscan on his roundB ^ 
could obtain heaven's pardon for the peasant. This was th^H 
charge repeated against them most frequently and with tb^| 
strongest emphasis by all their criticsj ^^ 

I By such arts, often combined with qualities more admirable, 
1 the friars became the spiritual guides and the actual masters 
of many households. lAs might be expected, it was with 
women that their influence was paramount. In female life 
piety plays a larger part. The proportion of women to men 
among those who attend church will always be the pride and 
sorrow of the clergy. Where the personal influence of the 
priest is strong, it is strongest of all with women. So it was 
in the case of the friars.^ The father of English narrative 
pOetry has left us an exquisite dialogue between the friar and 

I Bermmei, i. ivii, ti. 57-9 ; 3. B. W., ii. 168 ; Polemiail Worki, i. 97, 
Triahgw. 8fl6 ; Matt., 8, 16, 105. 

' Franciacana, 606-7. 

' Ibid. 805; Brown's Faiciailus, ii. 468 et spj.; Langliind, P. PI,, B, 
tiiit, li. 58-80, and B, v. 136-62, 0, vii, 118 ci seq. ; WyoliEte, S. E. W., lii. 874 
and SSO ; Pol. Poena (B. S.), ii. 22-3, 33, 49. 

' Brown's Fasciculus, ii. 47fl ; Francisca/na, 602-4 ; 8. E. W., iii, 199 : 

« ,n. !.„> «.-_,__ . ..». ,> „, ^ ,_ •'setse^,; Knighton, iL 19B ; Pol 
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ue in hia Summoner'B Tale. Thomfts, the husband, i 
lying ill in the room where the conversation takes place. 

Wife, ' Ey maiBter, weloonie be ye by Seint John,' 

Bajde this wif, ' how fare ye hertily ? ' 

This irere aiiaeth np fal onitialy, 

And hire embraoeth in his arm^a narwe, 

ehirpetli Ukg a tpoTTOU 

And kissetb hire swete, and chirketh as a sparwe 
Friar. With his lippea : ' Dame,' quod he, ' right well 

pari 

Ab he that is yonr eervEint every del. 

I 'wol with ThomEis apeke a litel throw, 
These curates ben ho negligent and slow 
To gropen tenderly a ci 



Wife. ' Now by yonr faith, o deri sire,' quod she, 

Chideth him wel for Saint Charitee. 

He IB ay angry as is a pissemire. 

Though that he have aU that he can desire 

Friar. ' O Thomas, je voua die, Thomas, Thomas, 

This maketh the fiend, this must ben amended) 

forbidden 
Ire is a thing that high Ood hath defended, 
And thereof wol I speke a word or two.' 
Wife. ' Now maister,' quod the wife, ' er that I go 
What wol ye dine ? I wol go thereabout.' 
Friar. ' Now dame,' quod he, ' je vons die sans doute, 
Have I nat of a capon but the liver, 
And of your white bread nat but a shiver, 
And after that a roasted pigges bed, — 
But I ne wold for me no beest were ded, — 
Than had I with you homely Buf&Banoe. 
I am a man of littel sustenance.' 



' Now sire,' quod she, ' but o word ere I go. 
My child is ded within thiee week^s two. 
Soon afber that ye went out of this toun.' 
'His deth saw I by revelation,' 

at the convent in, our dormitory 

Sayde this &ere, ' at home in our dortour, 
I dare wel sain that er than half an hour 
After his deth I saw him borne to blisse 



That hon ben true frerea flftj yerSi 
And up I rose, and all uur convent, eke. 
With many a ter^ trilling on our oheke, 
Withonten noise and clattering of belles, 
Te Dcum was our songe, and nothing else, 
Bave that to Crist I made an orison, 
Ifhanldng him of my revelation. 



Por, a 



e right wel, 



And more we seen of Criet^'s seoree thinges 
Than borel folk although that thej be EingeBi' 

It tornH out in the sequel of the story that the husband ia 
only biding his time to take vengeance on the intruder.' 

The friara were aa much in the confidence of great ladies 
as of common people's wives.^ Those among the layman who 
were not themselves in the hands of these insinuating visitors, 
hated them with the hatred of righteous jealousy. It was in- 
evitable in the Middle Ages, when such an enormous propor- 
tion of tha people was bound by religious vows of celibacy, 
and had at the same time the professional right of entry to 
families, that the peace of households should be frequently 
disturbed. Not only do Lollard writers concur with other 
satirists in charging the clergy with such offeneee, but the 
hero of a story of gallantry is generally a churchman, as, 
for instance, i» the ' Canterbury Tales.' There can be little 
doubt that his experience in this matter helped to release the 
layman from a servile attitude of mind, towards the clergy in 
general and the friars in particular. The Eefonnation, by 
reducing the number of clerics, abolishing compulsory celibacy, 
and removing opportunities of private intercourse afforded by 
the confessional, has completely removed a difficulty which 
was the perpetual curse of domestic life in the Middle Ages. 

Macaulay, in a well-known passage in his essay on Eanke'a 
' Popes,' has noticed the great tactical superiority of the 

■ Sttmvtoner'a Tale. 
' Malt., 10. 224 ; Pol. Works, i 
Pol, Foema, iL 22, 34. 
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loman over the Anglican Church, in making use of enthusiaBm 
instead of driving it into dissent. The difference is in part 
dne to a difference of organisation. The Enghsh Primate, 
being only the head of the epiBcopal system, is not in a 
position to create a rival to it. The Pope, on the other hand, 
is so tar above the other Bishops that he can afford to govern 
and use a parallel organisation, Biich as that of the Jesuits. 
In the Middle Ages he did the same with the friars. In thai \ 
eyes of the English Bishops they were siiccessful dissenters : \ I 
they emptied the churches, they formed rival congregations; 1 1 
But in the eyes of the Itahan Cardinals they were the Pope's | \ 
own regiment of missionaries : they upheld his authority 
against Anglican murmurings, and they protected the Catholic 
faith against heretics. If the authority of Pome was thrown 
off by the English Church, the friars, being a privileged 
body outside the episcopal jurisdiction, would be little bettter 
than dissenters. It could not be expected that the Bishops 
would favour the continued existence of such dangerous 
rivals to the secular clergy. Nor was there anything to 
hope from the goodwill of the State, if the Pope's protection 
was rendered void. TjChe friars were obnoxious to the secufarV-. 
government also, because one of the privileges which they held I 
most tenaciously was that of complete exemption from taxee/l " 
They were not liegemen of the King, and their property, being 
by a fiction supposgd to belong to the Pope, could not be 
touched by Engl and. 'J They knew that if the movement for 
separation from Some took effect, there was -an end to their 
privileges, perhaps to their very existence, and their enemies 
already considered the abolition of the four orders a possibility 
of the near future.^ 

Attached in this way to the power of the Pope by every 
interest and tradition, they were his most active agents in 
England. They sold his indulgences, privileges, and livings. 
They advertised themselves as ' better cheap than other pro- 
curators ' on account of their high favour at the Papal Court.^ 
When, therefore, Wycliffe advanced from criticism of the 
Papal action to denmiciation of the Papal power, they felt 
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their own position in England attacked by the most formidabla 
antagonist that Oxford, that Europe, could supply. The 
chiefs of the Four Orders rallied to the defence of all Church 
iustitatioDB by Canon law established. 

It was a rally ; it was to some degree a change of policy. 
Strange as it may seem, the friars had been the early allies 
and friends of Wycliffe. Still in fiction, as formerly in fact, 
they were beggars, who were to hold no property ; they 
were to depend on the voluntary system in its most ex- 
aggerated form ; they were to live on the food which from 
day to day was given them by pious friends. Francis 
of Aseisi had actually obeyed that hardest of all com- 
mands, ' Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.' His 
early disciples obeyed it as readily as their founder. But 
times had changed. The friars now lived in great palaces 
where treasure lay stored, yet even in those magnificent halls 
the old idea that to be poor was blessed still held its place 
in theory. Evangelical poverty, the poverty that was recom- 
mended in the Gospel and practised by Christ and Hia 
Apostles, was the basis on which the friars still presumed to 
condemn the wealth of the Bishops and monks. Great contro- 
versies had raged round the question within the pale of the four 
orders. One section, known as the ' Spiritual ' Franciscans, 
had been persecuted by order of the Pope for holding the 
theory. These men, as a Wycliffite writer declared, were still 
in existence, and still subjected to persecution by their more 
worldly brethren.' It is certain that a tendency to the theory 
of evangelical poverty existed among the orders, if it did not 
prevail there. Their attitude upon the question was still' 
debated at their councils, but the decisions were indefinite 
and confusing.* They still declared, it seems, that what they 
took from the pious was only by way of alms, and that all 
which they thus accumulated belonged not to themselves, 
but to the Pope. Money, the accursed thing, they would 
only touch with gloves on their hands.' Such affectations 
made no difference to their real wealth, which daily increased 
in proportion to their influence. But it enabled them to 
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criticise the acknowledged possessions held by the rest of the 
Church. Their rivalry to Bishops and priests made them 
very willing to find any stone to fling at the secular clergy. 
There can, moreover, be little doubt that the orders still 
contained many enthusiasts who sincerely believed in the 
doctrine of evangelical poverty and who considered, like 
Wycliffe, that the Church had been poisoned by her 
wealth,' 

In the early seventies, WyclifFe's main contention was for 
partial or complete disendowment ot the English Church. His 
doctrinal heresies, his attack on the Papal power, had not 
then been developed. At his estraordinary trial at St. 
Paul's, when John of Gaunt and Percy appeared in court to 
support him, the presence of a representative fi-om each of 
the four mendicant orders was scarcely less remarkable. 
They came to defend the ground which they held in common 
with the accused, the doctrine of evangelical poverty and its 
application in the disendowment of the ' posseasionate ' clergy. 
It was the peculiar doctrine of the friars, exploited and 
brought into practical politics by Wycliffe. Probably no one 
expected, perhaps not even the reformer himself, that the 
Church would be deprived of all her possessions and reduced 
to rely altogether on alms and voluntary donation. It was 
characteristic of those times for partisans to ask far more 
than they expected to get ; to lay claim, on the ground of 
some theory, to infinite space when a nutshell was the real 
end in view. But undoubtedly some very considerable con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical wealth was hourly looked for in 1377,* 
and the doctrine of evangelical poverty was the theoretic 
basis for the proposal. 

Three years later the face of things had undergone a con- 
siderable change. John of Gaunt's supremacy was over, the 
attack on the property and privileges of the English Chm:ch 
had proved a fiasco. The weak and half-hearted character 
of the forces of attack, and the strength of the forces of resis- 
tance, had been made so apparent by the skirmish over the 
question of Sanctuary, that politicians altogether shrank from 
the larger question 'of disendowment. The position of Wycliffe 
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■was similarly altered. From a Church politician he was 
rapidly becoming a theological reformer. The Pope had 
issued bulls against him as a heretic, and had brought him 
,-»tte a se con d tria l^at Lambeth. Embittered by this assault, he 
had conceived an almost pers on al ha tred for Gregory the 
Eleventh, and had commenced a series of violent counter* 

J attacks. His quarrel with the Papacy was accompanied by 
dangerous novelties. The Iriars naturally became alarmed. The 
cause of their late union with Wycliffe, the temporary pro- 

' minence of the question of evangelical poverty, was gone. 
They found that their ally had incurred the censures of their 
master, and that he had replied to those censures with 
defiance and contumely. He was bringing into the world 
heresies without number, while the friars were the militia of 
orthodoxy. He was urging his friends to translate the Bible, 
and his fellow-countrymen to read it in English, while the 
friars had set their face against the propagation of biblical 
knowledge among the vulgar. Wandering preachers had 

. begun to appear in the villages with versions of Wycliffe'a ^m 

■ doctrines and to compete with the local influence of their ^^| 
I enemies. The exact stages by which the quari'el pro- ^H 
j ceeded are unknown to UB,butm_wa8 about 1379 that Wycliffe 
openly attacked the ideal of me meadicant'a life as a false 
ideal, declared the taking of religious vows in a special ordei?-. 
to be without basis in Scripture, and invited all monks and \ ^ 
friars to return to the simple ' sect of Christ^ AH theses 
sources of quarrel had arisen before his heresy on the question 
of Tran substantiation gave his enemies a further handle against 
him.' The reformer's friends within the pale of the four 
orders were persecuted ; some fled from their captivity, re- 
nounced the garb and became its most bitter opponents.* 
The main body of the friara, eager to stamp out Lollardry | 
wherever it appeared, were forced to prosecute their enemiea ' 
before episcopal tribunals, and for this reason, if for none 
.other, had to behave with more consideration to bishops. 

I' Wycliffe himself noticed that one effect of his attack was to 
heal the standing quarrel between the friars and the secular 
clergy. ' Our Bishops are said once to have hated the false ] 

• See Ap. > S. E. W., iii. 368; Hon. Eve., 80-1; Prandiaana, S 
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friars like devile, -when in the days of my Lord Bishop of 
Armagh (FitzKa!ph) they paid his costs in his suit against 
them. But now Herod and Pilate, who before were enemies, 
K have become friends.' ^ 

H flhe Tjeneficed clergy and the friars by no means composed 

W the whole force of the Church. The clerks in minor orders 

were an important item,/ Their, name was legion and their 

occupations were many. Part of them were engaged as 

teachers in the numerous grammar schools of the country. 

>So little do we know of the educational world in which they 
lived, that the very existence of the mediasval grammar 
school until quite lately escaped the notice of historians, 
The clerical influence was still bo great among those who 
made their living by the pen, thaf the clerks employed by 
landowners and merchants were most of them ' clerks ' in the 
original sense of the word ; they were generally in holy orders. 
Their shaven crown marked them off from the laity, and the 
legal privileges which the priest enjoyed were theirs too. It 
is probable that this circumstance gave the Church, during 
the religious struggles, at least one supporter in every large 
household of the upper and middle classes. The ' clerk J 
has gained by the secularisation of his employment, but at 
the time he must have felt that the Eeformation deprived him 
of certain immunities and of a particular status. 

j^y j Another large class of unbeneficed clergy were engaged in 
employments more akin to their sacred character. Lords, 
knights and ladies had their private chaplain sJ and there was 
a daUy increasing demand for chantry priests to say masses 
for souls. A separate chapel or altar was usually assigned to 
them for their use, but they were often expected to assist in 
the choir-service of the whole church where their private 
employment lay,= But the life must nevertheless have been 
easy, and, in proportion to the duties required, the profession 
was at least as well paid as that of the village clergyman. 
According to the statutes that attempted to regulate clerical 
wages, the yearly stipend of the chantry priest was only a 
little below that of his brother in charge of the parish, nor 

[ was there anything to prevent the ' annueller,' as he was 

> Faae. Z., 2S1. * Ljaivooi, TO ; Cutts, 206. 
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called, from taking more than one such employment for the 
same year. A good place in a chantry was conaidered prefer- 
able to heavy parish work,* 

Besides those regularly engaged, clergy in minor ordera 
could always be found about the great towns, waiting for 
employment of any sort. ' Without wife or child to work for, 
without rule or superior to obey, they contracted all the vices 
of the loafer. The shaven crown of the cleric protected their 
misdeeds from the severe laws of their country, ' The abuses 
of monastic life, great as they may occasionally have been,' 
says Bishop Stubbs, speaking of this state of things, ' sink 
into insignificance by the side of this evil, as an occasional 
crime tells against the moral condition of a nation less fatally 
than the prevalence of a low morality. The records of the 
spiritual court of the Middle Ages remain in such quantily 
and in such concord of testimony as to leave no doubt of the 
facts,' * . 

Langland, himself a churchman o( this class, but one who 
made a noble use of his life of leisure, is accused of laziness 
by the spiritual personages of his Vision, and in reply gives 
the following description and defence of the unemployed life 
and undeserved privileges of the lower clergy. The apology 
is perhaps ironical, for it is to be observed that, ' Conscience * 
remains unconvinced at the end : — 

' I live in London, and on London both, 

The tools I labonr with and earn my livelihood 

Are Pater Noeter and my primer, Placebo and Dirige 

And my psalter sometimes and mj seven psalnts. 

ThoB I sing for the eools of auch as me help 

And they that find me food promise, I trow. 

That I shall be welcome when I come now and then in ft month. 

Sometimes with him, HometimsB with her, and thns I beg 

Without bag or bottle except my belly. 

And also moreover, methinketh, air Reuoii 

Men should constrain no clerk to do serving-men's work; 

For by law of Leiiticna that onr Lord ordained. 

Clerks that are tonsoied, of nalnral wisdom, 

Bhouid neitlier toil nor sweat nor serve on inqneeta 

Kor fight in any vanguard nor grieve their- foe, 

' 36 EA m„ oap- 8, Stals. of Bedim ; Wiltiaa. iii. 30 ; Cntta, 206. 
■ Slubbs, iii. 305, and 3TS-9 ; Vox Clam^ bk. iii. cap. 39, 
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I For they are heiis of heaven all that are tocsured. 

And in choir and in churches, Chriat's own miniatera. 
It becometh clerks ChrUt for to serve, 
And knaves usshorn to cart and to work. 

Therefore rebuke me not, Reason, I you pray ; 

For in my oonBcience I Iftiow what Christ wold that I wrought. 
L Prayers of perfect man and penance discreet 

I Is the dearest labour that pleases our Lord.' 

Quoth Conscience ' by Christ I can not see this holds; 
It seemi not perfectness in cities for to beg.' ' 

Wycliffe, though he did not attact this class with so much 
direct personal censure as he bestowed on the friars and pre- 
lates, argued with ever -increasing vehemence against the\ 
ideas that kept such large numbers of clerics afloat on society. I 
ffhe employment of clergy in secular business seemed to him 1; 
an abomination. I That a deacon should be paid to keep the] 
accounts of a rich subject seemed to him as grave a scandal I 
as that a Bishop should be paid for the same purpose by the | 
King.* He wished to spiritualise the minds and lives of the 
miniBters of religion, and he rightly judged that, their present 
employments were not calculated to have that effect. The 
Catholic Church in the days of Hildebrand had aimed at a 
similar mark, and had, in pursuit of an ideal standard, cut 
them off from the duties and joys of family life by the law of 
celibacy. That law remained, with a train of attendant evils, 
but the worldliness of the clergy remained none the less, 
encouraged by secular employments ten times more than it 
would have been by family life. Wycliffe saw the doable 
mistake. He had always protested against the engagement of 
God's servants in mundane affairs ; towards the end of his life 
he came to approve of their marriage, and his followers 
pressed on with fresh vigour the attack on celibacy which 
he began.^ 

While deprecating the employment of tonsured clerks in 
governmental departments and houses of business, the re- 
former struck another equally serious blow at minor orders 
of clergy, by attacking the CQ.tholic ideal of a pious life. To 
' F. PI, C, vi. ii-91. • Malt., 242 • See Ap. 
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him, aa to the Protestant nations of to-day, the entire devotion ' 
of a man's best years to acts of prayer and praise seemed a 
fatal misuse of the talents given by God. He waged open war 
with the central idea of that mediEva! piety which had 
founded the monasteriee, and wae in his day founding the 
chantries. That idea we have heard expressed by Langland 
in the words, ' Prayers of a perfect man and penance discreet, 
is the dearest labour that pleasea our lord,' , Wycli£fe held 
that there were many labours dearer to God. ■ His assertion 
IJ of the ,sugfi£iority of ja n active oy er a devo^oaal— l^e was 
in that age a darmg reb^ lion^ It start]e3~and scandalised 
\ cHttFcImien ; for half the Church institutions were based on 
the assumption that prayer and praise were better than work 
in the world. It would not be hard to trace almost all hia 
heresies to their root in this attitude of mind towards the acta 
of conventional piety, which formed the principal part of 
religion in his day. When another generation had passed, 
when men had had time to see what were the new ideas which 
Lollardry had brought into the world, then the indifference of i 
the reformers to devotions hitherto considered all-important^V 
was recognised by orthodox writers as the new monster with* 
which the Church had to wage internecine war.' The final ^ 
victory of that monster brought with it the inevitable dis- 
^ . 9^ appearance of the monks, of the chantry-priests and the 
,»t/\\ /armies of clergy without cure of souls. The fact that there 
«™fl/'' ; has been no serious movement to re-establish them in 
(^ I England is a standing proof that the old idea haa never re- - 
covered ground to any considerable extent. 
_ . . Of one section of the Church we have as yet said little. 
kjf The monasteries were, indeed, in no close contact, either of 
' subordination, hostility, or alliance, with the rest of the religious 
world. The days of their greatneaa and popularity had gone~~V 
by. The Princes of the earth no longer rode up to the Abbey-^ 
door to beg an interview with some brother, renowned through 
Europe for his wisdom or his virtue. The King of England 
no longer sent for some saintly abbot, to implore him to take 
pity on the land and exchange the government of hia House 
for the government of a great dioceae. rThe cloister o( ^ 
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Canterbury no longer rivalled the University of Paris in\ ' 
scholarship and in philosophy. The monks no longer, as in ) 
the daya o£ the Barons' War, played a patriotic and formidable/ 
part in the politics of the country .J/ The life of the monaste^ 
was cut off- from the life of the nation. I Narrowness of aym- > 
pathy was the most serious fault of the monk. \ He had little^/ 
interest in what went on outside the abbey close. He had^ 
nothing to care for or to work for, except the maintenance of 
the wealth and position of his House. His whole life was 
spent in its corridors and gardens, except when he was sent 
out in company with another brother to gather the rents of,it8 
distant estates, or to accompany the abbot on his occasional 
visit to London. He spent all his waking hours in company 
with several score of other men, as singly devoted as he was 
himself to the interests of the place, with nothing else to talk 
of but the superiority of their choir-singing to that of the 
neighbouring abbey, and with nothing else to wish but that 
their new chancel might be, when it was finished, the finest 
in the country-side. It is not wonderful that he was ready 
to fight to the death for the claims of his House against 
the demands of townspeople or peasants, to whom the old 
privileges of the monastery had, under changed conditions, 
become galling and vexatious. It is not wonderful that he 
developed a narrowness of mind which made him, in questions 
of local or national interest, a dead weight on society. 

But there was another side to the monk's life. He had 
leisure, he had been taught to read and write, he had at hand 
a library, compiled by the patient labour of long generations 
jof copyists now sleeping under the flag-stones of the cloister^ 
On one side of that cloister, screened off from disturbers, he f 
spent many hours transcribing books, or teaching boys to read j 
off well-tbumbed manuscripts set apart for beginners.) This j- 
was the rn ost useful work of the later m onaster ies ; but it may 
be questioned whether the educational 'and literary product of 
the last two centuries of their existence was in any proportion 
to the great sums of money and the thousands of able hands 
which they withdrew from a nation that was sorely deficient 
in money, and still more sorely deficient in population. The 
instruction of boys, intended for the Church, in the art oE 
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reading, was no doubt of value to society, and laid on thosa I 
who afterwards broke up tbe abbeys the moral duty of I 
founding new educational establishments on a more liberal f 
basis, a duty which was notoriously ill fulfilled. But as the ] 
latest researches have shown, these monastic schools were, at ] 
most, an extremely small part of the educational system of the 1 
country, even as regards elementary teaching,^ 

The copying of manuscripts was also of great service 1 
future generations. I The invention of printing had not yet 
' removed this demand. In the reign of Eiehard the Second, 
large numbers of penmen were undoubtedly necessary, but | 
transcriptions were not at this period made in monasteries I 
alone. The monks had, indeed, originally developed, if not 
invented, the beautiful art of illumination ; but in the later 
fourteenth century, a very large proportion of copies were 
not made in the cloister. The exact amount of servios _ 
rendered by the monasteries in this way could only be deter- fl 
mined by an estremely difficult investigation into the origin H 
of all extant manuscripts. The question would have to be ™ 
raised, what class of books did the monks of this period pre- 
serve for us ? Do we owe the works of chief interest, such as 
Chaucer, ' Piers Plowman ' and Froissart, to their well-spent 
leisure, or to professional transcribers? ^-_ 

^In original work the monks of this age were certainly y \ 
sterile. It might be expected, if we did not consider the _ 
narrowing influence of the life they led, that so many thousand H 
persons, enjoying such full opportunities for literature, would ■ 
among them produce some one work of real value. But the " 
great names in that first age of English authorship are none 
of them those of monks. Chaucer was a layman, Langland a 
clerk in minor orders, Wycliffe an Oxford man ; even the 
theological opponents who arose against him were friars. TJie 
only native production of the monasteries were the C hronicla a. \ 
These carried on the tradition of former centuries, that a ' \ , 
great abbey should have a historiographer to note down, as , 
they occurred, the affairs of the natioHj and more particularly-/' . 

' See Mr. A. F. Leach'a Ermlish Schools at the Beforwation, 16-9 ; 
Harrow School (Arnold, 18QB), p. 12, lines 14-23, article on Grammu SchoolBt 
b; Bev. HaatingE lUshdaU. 
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the aCfairs of the House. But njtJn^fentmsnVwae made on 
the chronicles of previous ages, although in the outside world 
Froissart was setting up a new and better standard. Wal- 
Bingham is no improvement on Matthew of Paris, and his view 
of the affairs of Church and State ia far less intereHting. The .^, 
monastic chronicler had no ability to grasp llie relative im- y^ y 
portanoe of events ; what is insignificant is told in detail, what -M 
ia all-important is casually mentioned. To this rule there is ^ 

indeed occasionally an exception ; to the absence of literary ,\^-jft^ 
merit there is none. — * 

The monk was^not habitually or even frequently a man of 
vicious life. The literature of the day has not more to say 
Hgamit him than against every one else. Although, when he 
was allowed outside the cloister wall on business or pleasure, 
he had not a good reputation, contemporaries ^ supposed that 
the inner Ufe of the monastery was respectable.' A certain 
relaxation of the very strict rules under which the inhabitants 
were nominally living was of course very general, and probably 
prevented more violent outbreaks. There was no strong 
ascetic movement going forward to fill the abbeys with furious 
self-torturmg devotees such as bad founded the harsh 
Carthusian order, such as were again to astonish Europe in 
the age of Ignatius Loyola. That the ordinary prior was fond 
ol field sports, that the ordinary monk was fond of good foo<l, 
is probably a safe generalisation.' But few men are averse 
to these indulgences, although few, perhaps, had then such 
opportunities fgr enjoying them in return for so little exertion 
on their part, jit was the uselesanegs, not the wickedness, of 
the monk's life that angered otbex ^ep. "' Langland seems to 
have thought little positive harm of itionaetic society, but he 
looked forward with approval and certainty to the day when 
' the Abbot of Abingdon and all his issue for ever, shall have 
a knock of a King and incurable the wound.' ^ Neither was 
Wycliffe's attack on the monks so bitter, nor so loaded jmth 
charges of wickedness, as his attack on -the fidars. But he 
declared life in the world to be better than life ifi the cloister, 

1 Compare P. Fl., C, vii. Ifll-CS to P. PI.. C, vl. 157-73 ; see Chaucer's 
ipman'a Tale for the monk abroad ; CuttB, SO, 

' Monk in Chaucer's Cant. Tales ; P. PI, B, i. 305-13, and C, vi. 157-70 i 
Piw Clam., bk. iy. cap. 2. ' P. PI., B, x. 821-9. 
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and more conformable to Christ's "cotnmanda as recorded in • 
the Gospel. He laid great stress on the enorraoua wealth 
locked up in the hands of the abbots, useless to the State and 
to society. Merchants and wiyriors, he said, sometimes 
cause great loss to the commonwealth, but they are also a 
source of great gain, whereas monks are a continual loss.' 

If Henry the Eighth, instead of sedulously raking up 
dirty stories by royal commissions appointed for the pur- 
pose, had based his action solely on the general arguments 
that Wycliffe had long ago advanced, the dissolution of 
the monasteries would have stood for all time as a great act 
of national justice and common sense. If a King intends 
to distroek all the monks of his kingdom, he must find 
reasons that will apply to all. The charge of vice could 
never, we will be ready to believe for the sake of human 
nature, be true of all or nearly all. On the other hand, 
the charges which Wycliffe advanced were universal in 
their application, for they were obje ctions to th e monaati o 
s^8tem^jisji86less_j^_the_jtate^^^ 
had attained. 

Notwithstanding their isolation, there were several ways 
in which the monasteries were brought into contact with ths 
outside world. Their endowments were burdened with dutieB 
towards the poor, which, in the absence of all contradictory 
evidence in an age of satire, we may assume to have been 
performed in accordance with legal and traditional require- 
ments. Chari ty was then a religious duty, not a social 
science. This conception of it can still be found surviving 
in an Ehzabethan play, where the heroine appeals to the 
groundUngs with the cheap sentiment : ' It takes away the 
holy use of charity to examine wants." ^ The perform- 
ance of this well-meaning but harmful injunction of the 
Catholic Church was specially confided to the monasteries. 
Those endowments, which maintained labourers in need of 
old age pensions as bedesmen, were indeed most beneficial to 
the community. But it can scarcely be doubted that the 
promiscuous doles, which attracted a dally crowd to the 
a,bbey, were the very worst remedy for a society so disorgaa- ■ 
' De Bias., 1B8-9 ; FoL Works, 1. 241-7. * Flstcher'B Pilgrim, not i. Bcens L 1 
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[ ieed as was England ■ at that time, when a labour war had 

been in process for a generation, and the striters were going 
L joimd from village to village, plotting and preparing the great 
rebellion of 1381. 

But jit is false to suppose that, because the religious 
' houses were bound to distribute alma liberally, tb&y-.were 
popular with their neighbours and tenants.; MQnaateriM, 
being corporate bodies, were more conservative and more 
tenacious of old rights thaiT ordinary landlords, lay and- 
clerical. The old manor eyatSm, based on villenage and the 
servitude of the tenants, generally lasted longer on estates 
belonging to the religious houses than on those managed 
by private persons. ! In the Peasants' Eising, great abbeys 
like Chester, Bury, and Peterborough were attacked with 
the fiercest hatred by their serfs. The chronicler of St. 
Albans himself telis what happened to his monastery in 
I 1381, The 'slaves' and 'villeins' of the abbey— that is 
F to say, the inhabitants of ihe town that lay at its feet — 
formed the iniquitous dusign of becoming ' burghers ' and 
• citizens.' The news of the success of the rebels in London 
gave them courage to make the attempt. Their friends in 
the capital extorted from the King, who was still in great 
terror of Wat Tyler's bands, a letter to the Abbot ordering 
yiia te gnnt the requisite charters to the ' burgesses and 
ipood rata ' of St. Albans, Armed with this letter they burst 
Wto tiia monastery. After long hesitation and many shifts, 
Sm Abbot was forced by the rioters to grant them what they 
aAsi ; the obnoxious rights and monopolies were all 
surrendered ; the townsfolk broke up and carried off in 
triumph the millstones which had been placed in the cloister 
to witeesB that none might grind his corn save at the abbey 
mill. Bat the despair of the monks and the joy of_their 
neigllfaavnWHKsoon reversed. The Kentish rebels evacuated 
Lon^^HlMb^l^^uiS^^ii^i^o'^"^ with his army and his chief 
jnati^W^^Dloody assize. He came to the monastery in 
peraon, and judged the quarrel on the spot. All the old privi- 
leges were restored to the monks ; their tenants^ fjr^man 
[ and serf, were compelled to render their services as befoM^ 
L fifteen of those who had striven not wisely but too well to 
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raise St. Al bans into a town of free citizens, were hangea 
the sight of those whom they had sought to liberate. One 
night their friends removed their bodies and buried them in 
a distant spot. Such were the feelings of vengeance breathed 
by the upper classes in the reign of terror that followed the 
Rising, that a savage order came from the King, bidding the 
townspeople to replace the bodies with their own hands. If 
anything could elicit pity from a hard heart, it would be the 
sight of friends and relations hanging up again on the gibbet 
the rotting bodies of those who had died in the common 
cause. But in the monastery the incident caused pious 
satisfaction. ' This,' says the monk, ' was deservedly the foul 
office of men who usurped the name of " citizens " less justly 
than that of " hangmen," as they were called and became, 
by this deed incurring eternal ignominy.' The monks of 8t. 
Albans, judged out of their own ni)uth, know nothing of 
Christian love, or even of common fiumanity, towards their 
neighbours.' 

The history of the great Abbey of Bury Bt. E dmunds is 
just the same. In 1827 events occurred which show that 
the Rising of 1381 was not without precedent. A local 
'jacquerie' took place on all the estates of the monastery. 
The merchants and townsfolk who lived under the abbey 
walls, uniting with the peasantry of the neighbouring villageB 
headed by their pariah priests, succeeded in efl'ectiiig a 
revolution. The town secured for itself the freedom 
status of a gild, the peasantry were released from Berfa] 
This state of things seems to have lasted for six mos1 
or more. Finally, on another outbreak of violence ant 
rapine, the tardy vengeance of the central govermoent ie- 
scended on the rebels, several batches of ringleaders were 
executed, and the old rights of the House were restored. In 
1881, with slight modifications, the same series of events was 



J In the cases of St. Albans and St. Edmundshnry, we 
pnd the Church resisting efforts of the rural serfs to secure 
ipersonal freedom, and repressing the ambition of a I 

' Wals., i. 470-84, ii. 15-31, 35-41. 

* Ibid. ii. 3-4 ; Green's History of Uie EnglUli People. 
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market-town to become a, city. But there were other conteBts 
going on at the same time, between similar ecclesiastical 
bodies and other cities in a higher state of development. The 
great town of Exeter bad already begun ita dispute with the 
Cathedral, which developed sixty years later into one of the 
most famous law-suits ot a litigious generation. The quarrel 
seems to have arisen from the dislike felt by the municipal 
magistrates of a rival jurisdiction within their walls, and the 
resulting inconveniences, rather than from any grave oppres- 
sion of the citizens by the Cathedral. Elsewhere, as for 
instance at Beading, the cause of strife was the claim ot 
the churchmen t o appoint the mu nicipi^l pfl^ pjirH. Such a claim 
was a definite attempt to keep back the independent growth of 
these cities and to subject the mercantile class to the feudal 
rule of Abbots and Bishops.^ It was a fortunate circum-fl 
stance that most towns in England belonged to the Crown. 1 1 
The Norman Kings had not been long in discovering that it 
was their interest to foster the growth of wealthy communities, 
and gain the sympathy of their rulers. They had handed 
on to the Plantagenets the tradition that when a town on 
toyal domain asked tor a charter of new privileges, the gift 
should be granted or sold. The quiet growth of the English 
boroughs, independent in local affairs, but loyal to the Crown 
and the central government, had been the result of this wise 
policy. There were no ' free cities ' like those which defied 
the German Emperor, no armed communes like those which 
Philip van Artevelde was then leading in rebellion against 
the Count of Flanders. Yet the prosperity and independence 
lOf English town-life was rapidly and freely maturing. On 
'the other hand, those centres of commerce and industry, 
which had grown up round the walls of great abbeys and 
cathedrals, found that, though the Church was ready to nurse 
the child, she was not prepared to allow freedom to the man. 
Xt was not to the interest of the Abbot, as it had been to the 
iiinterest of the King, to grant charters to towns that belonged 
him. If the King granted the right of electing a mayor, he 

' Mrs. GrBGn'a Town Life in Fifteenth Cent., 1, 801, 851-63, 368-81; 
Ghin'3 Wiaiclifsler (Hiatorio Towns series) ; foi CactsibHr; see Bot. Pari, 
L 63, pat. 11, and Cont. Eulog., 312, 
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■ed a loyal coi'poration ; bat if the Abbot granted a 
similar privilege, he only raised a more formidable rival at 
hia dflorg. Ten acity of privil ege was the marked feature of 
-/rill Beetion a oTIHe Church in all matters, and this case formed 
no exception. 

There were three possible remedies for towns thus 
atunted in their growth — violence, l aw-sui t, and legislation. 
Vi^giice seems to have beenthe favgnrite expedient ; but 
it was of little use, because the party attacked could always 
call in the royal power. By law- suits, again, nothing 
could be done. Though law can serve to protect what has 
been already conceded, it cannot be used to obtain new 
privilege. However much the secular courts disliked the 
Church, they could not dispute the legality of her ancient and 
undoubted rights. The one remaining way by which remedy 
could be sought was to obtain new lawB. But Parliament 
was not at that time an effective instrument tor reform. To 
alter by legislation established rights of individuals and 
public bodies was no less unusual in the time of Eichard 
the Second than under the regime that was ended by the 
first Reform Bill and the Municipal Corporation Act. There 
were besides special dilficultiea in touching ecclesiastical 
property. 

So it came about that those towns which suffered from 
subjection to the Church were forced to wait. Instead of 
evolution in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, there was 
revolution in the sixteenth. Then, ' when temple and tower 
went to the ground,' it was a day of vengeance for the wrongs 
of ancestors, the settling of scores generations old. The un- 
necessary destruction of so many monastic buildings, the ruin 
of 80 many abbey -churches not inferior in size and splendour 
to cathedrals, though originated by the royal order, must in 
many cases have been a work of delight to the burghers. 
To-day the people of St. Edmundshury stroll at evening 
through the town gardens which were once those of the 
nd point with just pride to the beautiful towers that 
overshadow them. Little do they dream of the loathing, 
the rage, the despair, with which their ancestors looked up at 
those towers, the blind fury with which they stormed into 
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those gardens, on more than one dayot mad riot, the joy with 
which at last they possessed the gate of their enemies. 

Of the monasterieB in the NorJJi of England, it is 
probable that moat of this would )»6 untrue. In the soli- 
tary vales of Yorkshire, the popj^rity of the gi-eat sheep- 
farming abbeys was natural and right. No town stood 
under the walls of Bolton or BWauk, and the inmates seem to 
have been popular with the peasantry, if we are to judge from 
the revolt that broke out wjlen they were abolished by Henry 
the Eighth. But we tn^w little or nothing of the North 
Country in Chaucer's day, except that the devil was sup- 
posed by Southerners to come from that part of the world.^ i 
It may well be that in districts where society still recalled 
certain aspects of the twelfth century, the monasteries stilt 
resembled the monasteries of that bygone period in their 
Berviceableness to man. But the . manner in which the 
Southern counties ralhed to the defence of the, government 
that dissolved the abbeys, was no less remarkable than the 
rising of Lincolnshne and the North to overthrow it. flenry 
the Eighth hadnoregular army. Hewassavedby the willing 
lielp of the richer and more advanced part of his subjects. 

We have now completed a brief sketch of the principal 
sections of English chm-chmen. | Formidable separately, the 
prestige that each derived from membership of the CathoHe 
Church, the support that in the hour of real danger they 
afforded one another, rendered it impossible to reduce the 
power of any of these sections, until the laity were in a 
position to assert their mastery over all. The weapon of the 
clergy in every quarrel was excommunication . I They used it 
'freely to defend their privileges! It was a recognised law 
that invaders of the goc3^s"aud Hberties of the Church were to 
be cursed.^ Wycliffe, with his exalted notions of the purely 
spiritual position that the clergy ought to occupy, thought it 
wrong in them to call down the solemn curse of God for such 
mimdane purposes.* Eat many may think that it was a fair 

' Friar's TaU-, Chauoar, Sines 113-4, 

' Gibson, ii. 1099-1100; S. E. W., iii. 3G8. 

■ De Dom. Civ., 277-8 j Fasc. Z., 251-2 j De Ecc, 158. 
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o( defence, on the port of an tmarmed organisadoiir 
nKainet thone frequent acts of violence which bore crude 
to.Mtiniony at this period to the feelings that were arismg 
HgaiiiHt churchmen. In modern Bociety, when everyone, 
dork ftnd layman alike, ia protected by the State with 
impartiftlity and vigour, it would be as unnecessary as it 
would bo futile for any spiritual body to attempt to defend 
itwdf by Bpiritual weapons of its own forging. But in days 
wlmn tliB police system was tardy and inefficient, when every 
corporation was expected to defend its own rights, and every 
individual his own head, when the curses of the Chun 
still afffHjted the lives and disturbed the imaginations of men*] 
it wiiH at once necessary and possible for the clergy to act 
in their own defence. The real grievance was this, that 
the Cliurch defended all her privileges and all her posses* 
Hions with equal ardour, irrespective of their justice or utility. 
Kho took advantage of a strong position to refuse every 
(leniand for redtosa ; she adopted, towards all proposals 
of ooncesHion, the attitude of the French noblesse before tha 
Bovolution. Whether it was the villeins of Bury or 
Albans, or the oitiEons of Reading, demanding a new stal 
at the hands of tho monks, whether it was the King's 
CourlaatU)uipting to have clerics and Sanctuary men punished 
tor Uieir crimes, whether it was the laity complauiing against 
the ruinous fees oud heavy extAlions of the spiritual conrts, 
the Church was equally deaf in all questions where her own 
interoats and her own income were concerned. 

' One privilege, typical of many others, illustrates the 
roliitions ot clerics to other EngliBhmen, It ia that which 
in known as the ' bonolit of clergy .' It had been wrung from^ 
th* grtMit founder ottbePliStagenet monarchy, during that 
hxwt but aU-iiuix>rta»t revulsJon of feeling which was caused 
by the uuinler ol Btvket. InVhat moment of triumph an^^ 
OQthusJMAm, when everything mat the murdered man had, 
raqU(iat«(l WM olaimed as by Diviiie right, the Church seem 
for h«reelf this fiunoas privilege, which many of her eons h 
in B«eket*s Uf«Ume regardwl u onongeoas. Since that £ 
d»y.long castom hkd mitde it an absk^ate right of erenrc] 
jfljw eieniptad in oaaa ol felony from the crimimtl law o 
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land. ' Crimmous clerka ' were withdrawn from the Kmg'a 
""Courts by the Bishops' officers, and tried before the spiritual 
tribunals. In that friendly territory their _faJa—ffi aB seldom 
severe. Acquittal was easy, but even condemnation only 
IBrougEt light penance or brief impriEo anient. The inadequate 
punishment of crimes committed by this section of the com- 
munity rendered the members of it more criminal than they 
would have been, it they had always suffered for their mis- 
deeds. It must be remembered that not only those whom 
we should now call 'ministers of religion' enjoyed this 
invidious privilege, but all the monks and all the friars, and 
that great army of hungi-y clerks, employed and unemployed, 
whose manner of life was often so questionable. 

Privileges such as these attracted great numbers into 
tlie Churcfi, and bound all together with a corporate feeling 
which was a kind of patriotism. These privileges were de- 
fended and this spirit intensified by constitutional machinery 
parallel to that of the secular kingdom. The clergy had 
in Convocation a parliament oE their own, where their 
right to grant taxes on ecclesiastical property, to present 
petitions and to air grievances, was never questioned. They 
had a set of spiritual courts, with their own officials and their 
own code of Canon law, as complete and independent as the 
secular tribunals, and with a province scarcely less wide and 
important. ^ 

Although this independent constitutional position, and the 
peculiar privileges of the clergy, were based on the theory of a 
separate spiritual state, the Church, however illogically, was 
further afrengthened by the secular employments of her 
members, I She had a numerical majority in the House of 
Lords, and the large proportion of clergy among the King's 
ministers secured her position in a most effective manner. 
But as a power in the land, her endowments made her still 
more formidable.^ The accumulation of wealth by the Church 
had not yet reached its zenith. New endowments still flowed 
in with unceasing regularity. It had then scarcely occurred 
to the minds of the chatitable and the public-spirited that 
lithey could find a vehicle for their beneficence in private 

' Sec ip. 
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institutions, or even in the State. The Church was ahnost 
invariably the medium of public benefaction, aa well as the 
recipient of gifts and endowments for religious purposes. 
While she thus continued to draw in wealth, she never gave 
it out again. Her authorities had forbidden ecclesiastical 
persona to alienate Chui'ch property.' Even when the 
Templars had forfeited their possessions, this principle had 
been strictly adhered to, and other religious bodies alone had 
gained by the spoliation.'' If the process of endowment went 
on much longer at the same pace in a country so impover- 
ished as England, the power of the priesthood might become 
a serious danger to the community. Bo at least thought 
some men at this period, especially those under Wycliffe'a 
influence. One of them expresses his fears of the clergy who 
openly declare ' that they should get out of the secular hands 
all the temporal lordship that they may, and in no case 
deliver none again. And therefore a gentleman asked a 
great Bishop of this land, "In case the clergy had all the 
temporal possessions, as they have now the more part, how 
shall the secular lords and knights live, and wherewith ? " 
.... And then he answered and said that " they should be ■ 
clerks' soldiers and live by their wages." And certes this law 
of getting in of these temporalities and these other words of 
this Bishop ought to be taken heed to, for since they have 
now the more part of the temporal lordships and with that 
the spiritualities and the great movable treasures of the 
realm, they may lightly make a conquest.'^ Such language is 
exaggerated, but it is not merely the wild talk of a partisan. 
The poet Gower, much aa he disliked the Lollards, was gravely 
alarmed at the voraciousness of the Church and the inalien- 
able character of the wealth that she daily acquired.' When, 
seventy years before, the French King had violated the 
person of Boniface the Eighth, and set up his successor in 
Avignon, the imminent danger with which the Papacy had 
threatened the Crowns of Europe had come to an end. The 
temporal power of Eome had been struck down. But no such 
blow had been dealt to the temporal power of the clergy as a 
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whole. In our island the danger that the Church would he- 
come too strong for the State had not heen removed by the 
partial decline of the Papal power. To the tradition of 
spiritual domination, going back to the beginning of the 
. Christian world, had now been added wealth which was daily 
growing, political influence, and social privilege. The attacks 
made on the Church at this period seemed only to show the 
weakness of her assailants. The danger to the State was not 
imaginary but real. The fate which WyclifEe feared for his 
country actually overtook in later years Italy, Spain, and 
to some degree France, where the clergy 66i3ed the helm of 
government and cruahed underfoot political life and indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Yet we may observe on the face of the fourteent 
centu ry, features which show that the _B£iritual_ d9mina - 
than of old, " Tiowever strong 
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their political and social status had become. We have 
already noticed that the interference of the spiritual courts 
in domestic life had ceased to be a vital reality and was 
rapidly becoming a contemptible farce, probably more on 
account of the altered mental attitude of the laity than for 
any other reason. We have seen a no less significant pro- 
teat raised against the monopoly of State offices by church- 
men. Above all, we have seen in the Wycliffite movement 
B direct attack on Church privileges and wealth, and a still 
more important attack on the doctrines which she taught and 
the religious usages which she inculcated. Her intellectual 
Bupremacy, now for the first time in our country seriously 
«hallenged, was the k&p to the position on which her worldly 
privileges depended. AWyclifte, in spite of some crudity of 
"thought and utterance, was the only man of his age who saw 
deeply into the needs of the present and the possibilities of 
the future, and his life has had an incalculable effect on 
the religion of England, and through religion on politics and 
.society. We may take this opportunity to give a brief outline 
of his career. / 

He was oi North English parentage, and was born about 
1320 in the Richmond district of Yorkshire. He was sent 
to Oxford, but when and how is unknown ; the attractions of 
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an intelleetaal life kept him at the University, f 
passed through many grades and ofGces, and took his share 
both in the teaching and administration of the place, j He 
waa once Master of Balliol ; he was perhaps .Warden -Ol ,' 
Canterbury Hall. Hia reputation as a theoJogiati increased^' 
gradually, jjutjmtjljie wa a some fifty _ yeaikj:if^_age_iL-WP-^ 
an Oxford reputationonlj. It is impossible to say whether 
he'resided airTKe"y^r~7ound, or all yeara together, at the 
University. From 1363 onwards he held livings in the 
country, though never more than one at a time.' In 1374 he 
finally received from the Crown the rectory of Lutterworth, 
with which hia name ia for ever connected. There he lived l 
continuously after hia expulsion from Oxford in 1382, there -J 
he wrote his later works and collected hia friends and misaion- 
arios. The Leicestershire village became the centre of \ 
religious movement. Owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the ' 
exact dates of hia different books and pamphlets, it would be 
hard to distinguiah between those of his theories which i; 
from Oxford and those which first appeared at Lutterworth. 
There ia no need in a general history of the timea to attemptJ 
the difficult task of exact chronological division, such ann 
would be necessary in a biography of WycliEfe. 'it ii 
to know that hia demand for disendowment preceded hia 
purely doctrinal heresies, that his quarrel with the friars came I 
to a head just before his denial of Transubstantiation in 1380, 

pwhile hia attack on the whole organisation and the 
prominent doctrines of the Medijeval Church is found in 

jjts fulness only in hia later works. / 

The method by which he arrived at hia conclusiona wiw I 
in appearance the scholastic method then recognised. With- 
out such a basis hia theories would have been treated with ' 
ridicule by all theologians, and he would have been aa much J 
^out of place at Oxford as Voltaire in the Sorbonne. The system j 
of argument, which makes his Latin writings unrea 
the nineteenth century, made them formidable in the f our-^ 
teenth. And yet, essentially, he was not an aeademiciaiuj 
Instinct and feeling were the true guides of his mind, not tha.J 
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close reaBoning by which he conceived that he was irreeiBti- 
bly led to inevitable concIusionB. The doctrines of Protes- 
tantism, and the conception of a new relation between Church 
and State, were not really the dednctiona of any cut-and-dried 
dialectic. Vhe one important inclination that he derived 
from scholasticism was the tendency, shared with all mediieval 
thmkers, to carry his theories to their (urthest logical point- 
Hence he was ra ther a radical than a moderat e reformer. 
This uncompromising attitude of mind assigned to him his 
tina iunclion. He was not the leader of a political party 
trying to carry through the modicum of reform practical at 
the moment, but /a private individua l trying t o Bpre ad-rtsw 
ideas and to begin a movement of thought which should bear 
frintiiragBaTro^ome. Hi's later writings show that he had 
ceased to regard himself as a ' serious politician ; ' perhaps 
he was dimly aware that he was something greater. He did 
well, both for himself and the world, to throw aside all hopes 
of immediate success and speak, out the truth that was in 
him without counting the cost, j But his greatest admirers 
must admit that in some cases his logic drove him to give 
imwise and impossible advice. Some will think his recom- 
mendation of complete d is endowment and the voluntary 
system to be little better, and all will probably agree that 
his proposal to include the Universities in this scheme was 
nimecessary. | But as they were then part of the Chuteh, he 
did not see how it was consistent with his logic that they 
should continue to hold endowments of land and appropriated 
tithes.' )ln the same way, he carried to an equally extrava- 
gant length his theory that the life of the priest should be 
£Qrelj___8piritual. ) To spiritualise the occupations of the 
clergy was a very desirable reform at this time, but there was 
no need that Wycliffe should therefore wish to restrict their 
studies tojheology. /His objection to the attendance of clergyi 
: at lectures on law and physical science was, beyond doubt/ 
a step in the wrong direction.^ [ He was confirmed in this 
error by his belief in the all-sufficiency of the Bible. 'This 
lore that Christ taught us is enough for this life,' he says, 
* and other lore, and more, over this, would Christ that were 
Matt,, 427 i Dc 0£. Past. ' De Officio Regis, ch. vii. 176-8 
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Learned as he was himself, he affected to J 
depreciate earthly learning. But while such extravagances I 
detract aomewhat from his greatness, as they certainly 1 
detracted from his UBefulnesB, they cannot be held, as 1 " 
enemieB hold them, to be the principal part of bis legacy 
to mankind. True genius nearly always pays the price ofjui,, 
originality and inventive power, in mistakes proportionately! (|t- 
great. t^ 

In his pohtieal ideas regarding the Church, Wycliffe was 
one of a school. Continental and English writers had already ii 
for a century been theorising against the secttlar power of ecele- '^ 
siasticB. The Papal Bull of 1377 had likened AVycliffe'a early 
heresies to the ' perverse opinions and unlearned learning ol 
Marsiglio of Padua of damned memory,' " who had demanded 
that the Church should be conlined to her spiritual province, 
and had attacked the ' Cieaarean clergy.' Wycliffe himself 
recognised Occam as his master,' for his great fellow-country- 
man had more than fifty years back declared it the duty of 
priests to hve in poverty, and had maintained with his pen 
the power of the secular State against the Pope. It was by 
the Spiritual rranciscana, ' those evangelical men,' as Wycliffe 
called them, ' very dear to God,' that the poverty ordered by 
the Gospel had been chiefly practised and preached 
example for the whole Church. On the other hand, it 
their enemy FitzEalph, Bishop of Armagh, that he owed his? 
doctrine of 'Dominion.'^ GroBset6te, the reforming Bishop 
of Lincoln, had in his day attacked pluralities and opposed the 
abuses of Papal power in England. Wycliffe not only spol 
of him witli respect and admiration, hut again and aj 
quoted his words and advanced his opinions as authoritative. 
But while these predecessors had dealt with one or two pointa' 
only, Wycliffe dealt with religion as a whole. Besides the 
political proposals of Occam and Marsiglio, he sketched out a 
new religion which included their proposed changes aa 

■ S. E. W., i. 810. • Fate. Z., 213. 

• ' Inceptor.'' De Verilate Saneta Seripturis, oap. iiVt in Leohler, ii. fl7Sj 

* See Mutt., pp. nxiii.iv ; Brown's Fasciculus, I. 237 ; tit. Pools ic 
England, ii. 163. 

' De Oivili Domhiio, 335-01 ; De Officio Bcsie, 83 ; S. B. W^ iii. 4(1 
OpiM Evangclicum, i. 17. 
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only of the new ideas respecting the relations of man to 
God. 

I In this field of doctrine and religion he was himself the 
originator of a school, I His authorities, hia teachers, were not 
t^ie thinkers of his own century, but the fathers of the early 
Church. Few, perhaps, of hia ideas were new in the sense 
that they had never before been conceived by man. But many 
■were absolutely new to hia age. In those days there was no 
Bcientiflc knowledge of the past, and mere tradition can be 
soon altered. If the Cathohe faith of the tenth century 
had been modified, no one in the fourteenth would have 
known that any such change had taken place. Even the 
memory of the Albigenses and their terrible fate seems to have 
vanished, or to have survived only as a tale that is told. 
They are not mentioned in Wycliffe's writings. He did not 
borrow his heresies from them, as the Hussites borrowed from 
him. Wycliffe's re-statements, if such they were, were there- 
fore to all intents and purposes discoveries. I The doctrine of 
T ran substantiation had not always been held by the Church, 
but it had been held for many generations when it was denied 
by Wycliffe. |His declaration that his own view had been the 
orthodox faith for ' the thousand years that Satan was bound," ' 
was of Uttle meaning to the unlearned and the unimaginative. 
He developed this famous heresy in 1379 and 1880, during 
the latter part of his residence at Oxford. He had previously 
believed in the great miracle,' but was led into his new 
position, he declares, by the metaphysical consideration of the 
impossibility of accidents existing without substance. This 
may well be true ; the terms are a philosophical way of stating 
the plain man's difBculties. But there were many other eon- 
Biderations, besides metaphysical arguments, which influenced 
his judgment. Transubstantiation was unauited to the 
general character of his mind, which always found difficulty 
in attributing very high sacredness to particles of matter, 
Thus he complained that the orthodox view of the Eucharist 
was a cause of idolatry, that the people made the host their 
God.^ Ever since his day, the question has been the shibboleth 
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dividing off thoee who revolt against materialiaed objects ol 
reverence and worship, from those to whom the materialisation' 
■ gives no offence. Neither was Wychffe blind to the use made. 
of the theory of Transubstantiation by the priests, and still 
more by the friars, to secure the veneration and obedience of 
those to whom they ministered.' He declared that nothing 
was more horrible to him than the idea that every celebrating 
priest made the body of Christ ; ' the Mass was a false miracle 
invented for mundane purposes,^ It is now acknowledged 
that the power of the clergy is strongest with those peoples 
who believe in Transubstantiation. Even in the fourteenth 
century the Church recognised that her position depended on 
the doctrine. 

Whether Wycliffe knew what a storm he was about to- 
raise, it is impossible to say. At any rate the storm arose at 
once, and he never for an instant shrank from its fury. John 
of Gaunt hurried down in person to Oxford, and ordered hiTn 
to be silent on the question.* Such vigorous action shows not 
only what importance the Duke attached to hie ally, but the 
alarm with which he regarded heresy about the Mass. The 
way was now divided before Wycliffe, and he had to make his 
choice. By a sacrifice of principle he would have become the 
bond-slave of a discredited political party, but he would have 
remained at Oxford safe from all annoyance by the Church, 
under the patronage and occasionally in the employment of 
the State; by doing the duty which lay before him without 
consideration of consequence, he sacrificed the Lancastrian 
alliance, he threw away the protection of the government, he 
put himself at the mercy of the Bishops, he was driven from 
Oxford ; he ceased to have an honoured position in high 
circles, to be spoken of with respect by great friends, and 
recognition by great enemies. The hopes and schemes of the 
last ten years vanished. By his refusal to obey the Duke he 
entered finally on the new lite into which he had been 
gradually drifting for some time past, the life of the enthusiast 
who builds for the future and not for the present, with the 
arm of the spirit and not with the arm of the flesh. Such a 
' Opus Evangelicvm, i. 102. 
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choice was not go hard for Wycliffe as it has often proved for 
others. He was no sensitive Erasmus, Proud and ascetic, 
he had ever despised the things of this world. A man of war 
from his youth up, the truth was always more to him than , 
peace. He refused to be silent on the dangerous subject, 
and John of Gaunt retired from Oxford baffled. It would be 
interesting to know what thoughts were uppermost in the 
Pulie's mind as he rode oat of the town after this memorable 
interview. ;:«-'' 

Although, in arguing against the orthodox view of the 
Beal Presence, Wycliffe put forward forcibly and even crudely 
the evidence of the Eenses, and laid streaa on the absurdity of 
a useless miracle performed many times a day, often by the 
lowest type of priest, 'l he never went farther in hia deprecia- 
tion qf the Sacrament than the position generally known aa 
^onsubstantiation. ' The Eucharist always presented to him a [ .,j 
mystery! H6~believed the body was in some manner present, | 
though how he did not clearly know ; he was only certain \ 
that bread was present also.^ .- _ I 

I With regard to the other Sacraments, Wycliffe depreciated " , 
the importance then attached to them, though he made an i-^ 
exception in favour of Matrimony.; He himself did not_^/ 
propose to reduce their number, although the change effected 
by the Protestants of a later age was in perfect accord with 
his principles. It is unnecessary again to point out how 
very different was his view of Penance, Extreme Unction and 
Holy Orders from that of the Catholic Church. , We find, 
in Waldensia' confutation of LoUardry, that, as jwe should 
suppose fi'om a perusal of Wycliffe'a own works, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the sect was a depreciation of the 
miraculous power of the Church Sacraments, and the pecu- 
liar saving qualities of ceremonies, prayers, and pardons. 
Wycliffe pointed out that there was another road to salvation, 
godly life. He thought the religious world had been led 
astray, and in pursuit of formulas was forgetting the essence 
.■of Christianity. The direct relation of the individual to God' 

S. W., iii. 105; Trialogus, iv. 5; De Blas^lami&, 26-30; Da 
uXSucharittiA el Pa.nitBniia, p. 3S9 of the De Eucharisti-i. 
* Di Eiicliarism, passim, and Introduction. 
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without these interventions, was the positive result of his 
negative criticism. This idea seems to form the baais of all 
his obJectiouB and of all his scepticism. This was the centi'c 
of a rather anBystematised crowd of thoughts which he threw a 
out on the world, which have sometimes been regarded i 
detached and chaotic. 

The same principle appears in his attitude towards Chu] 
, Bervices. The degree to which a rite increased the real^ 
; devotion of the people was, he declared, the test of . 
' propriety.' He found that intoning and elaborate singi 
' took the mind off the meaning of the prayer.' He quote 
St. Augustine's dictum ' as oft as the song delighteth : 
more than that is songen, so oft I acknowledge I trespasB * 
grievously.' This became a favourite text with his followers.' 
By the same standard, he judged that the splendid building 
and gaudy decoration of churches drew away the minds 
of the worahippera.* In that age, whatever deterioration 
there might be in other spheres of ecclesiastical activity, 
the unbroken but progressive tradition of Gothic archi-. 
tecture still continued to fill the country with achievementfl J 
as noble as any that the art of man has accomplished ; 
generation saw the realm of beauty enlarged by some new idea ' 
in Church building. At the same time the Church s 
the hands of armies of choristers and chantry priests, were 
being adorned by muaic more difficult and by intoning more- i 
elaborate than the old Gregorian chanta.* 

But what were these new beauties to the class of i 
who find no reality of worship under such forma, and who ' 
require something altogether different by way of religion ? 
To their needs and thoughts Wycliffe gave expression in 
language which, compared to his language on some other sub- 
jects, is extremely moderate. But his demand was distinct, 
and it was founded on a want deeply felt by many of his 
countrymen. We are not surprised to find that the LoUarda i 
in the next generation found no comfort in the services of thsa 
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Charch, and for lack of conventicles 'mpt ^ in fAvpn n.n i\ 
i^ooda/ ' A diBtinctive character was thus given to the 
worship of the new EngUsh heretics ; it waa a worship 
< essentially Protestant, and did not depend tor its performance 
I on priest or Charch. Although we have no account of the 
■ meetings of these first nonconlormista, their character can 
be gathered from the writings of Wycliffe and his followers, 
who again and again insist on the greater importance of 
preaching and the smaller importance of ceremonies. Preach- 
ing, they declared, was the first duty of clergymen, and-ot 
more bene fit to the laity than any Sacra ment. ;Th e sermon 
•w ^TEe special weap on' 'Of the «ai4ifT6fnrmflrH : it -w niH TRn 
4iBtjn j:piisb ing_jiark of Wyclittela^ Poor Pr iesifi.. Then- chief 
rivals in this art, as in everything else, wfire the friars, of 
whose sermons there were always enpugh and to spare. But 
Wycliffe accused .the friars of preacWig to amuse men and 
to win their money, making up for want of real earnestness 
by telling stories more popular than edifying. He wanted an 
entirely different class of preacher, one who should call people 
to repentance, and make the sermon the great instrument 
for reformation of Ufe and manners. To Wycliffe preaching 
seemed the most effectual means by which to alrouse men 
to a sense of their personal relation to God, and of the con- 
sequent importance of their every action. Absolution, masses, 
pardons, and penance commuted for money were so many 
ways of keeping all real feeling of responsibility out of the 
mind. ' To preach to edifying ' became the care of the 
Lollards, in the place of ceremonies and rituals.* 

On the important questions of image worship and the 
eultus of saints, too indissolubly cormected by the practice of 
the time to be considered separately, Wycliffe led the way 
with a caution and respect for usage akin to his moderation 
in the questions of confession and penance. Having been a 
devotedly religious man all his life, and having for the first 
forty years of it lived within the pale of orthodoxy, it was 
impossible that he should be altogether without sympathy for 

' Wnldenslg, caps. Ii3-? ; S. E. W., iii. 4S6. 

' Opus E-vangeliettfi; i.aiG; S. JJ. W, iii. 20Z, 376 ; Matt., fl7, 110; Pol. 
VWorla, i. 2B1. 



the forma ol worship and the objeets of adoration amongst 
which he had been brought up. He himself never looked 
forward to an iconoclastic crusade, such as naturally marked 
\ the final triumph of his principles in the sisteeiith century. 
"^tee never positively demanded the removal of images.! He 
said they were there to increase devotion to God, and were 
bad only in so far as they stood in the way of direct worship. 
They were a sign, and to be adored as such. In the same 
jway, he never denounced prayers to Saints as necessarily 
wrong. If such worship increased true devotion, it wa%^' 
good. But he exposed the errors and the idolatry that 
actually resulted from Saint-worahip and from the presence 
of images in church. He went so far as to pronounce it 
better to put a general trust in the prayers of Sainta, than to 
pay individual honours to any of them.' One of his chief 
quarrels with the orthodox was this depreciation of the value 
of ' s pecial _ fl£ayers.' * Aa to the personality of the Saints 
themselves, 'he refused to believe that canonisation at Rome 
either made or marred Sainthood. ' It was a ceremony of no 
account in God's eyes. A man was judged in heaven by hia 
life and not by the opinion of the Pope or Cardinals. Many 
current legends and lives of the Saints were mere fables,^ 

He regarded the Virgin Mary in a spirit half way between 
the Mariolatry of his contemporaries and the fierce anger 
with which Knox threw her image uito the waters as a 
' painted bred.' He has left us an interesting treatise 
entitled 'Ave Maria,'* in which he holds up her life as an 
example to all, and especially to women, in language full of 
sympathy and beauty. But he does not advise people to 
pray to her. He does not speak eitiier in praise or con- 
demnation of the images of the Virgin, which then looked 
down from every church in the land. 

Although he did not generally indulge in tirades against 
idolatry, he mentions the mistaken worship of images as 
part of other superstitious practices attaching to the jKipuIar 

' De Eucharutid, 317-8; De Ecc., 4&-G; Ibid. J6; Triahgwi, 2SS ; 
Dialogue, 27-8. 

' See WatdeQsis, chnps. i.-xxvii. 

' De Etc., 44 ; S. B. W., I. 333 ; Mntt., 4G9 ; DimUmis, 20 and 23. 

' S. E. W., iii. lH-6. 
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cullms of SamtB ; -he put it on the same footing as the foolish 
adoration of rehcs, the costly decoration of Bhrines, and ths 
other ways in which pilgrims wasted their time and money. 

IWycliffe was not the first or only man of his time in England 
to be shocked by these practices. Langland, whose ' Piers 
Plowman ' was generally read among all classes ten or 
twenty years before the rise of LoUardry, had in that great 
work spoken even more severely of the popular religion, and 
used the word ' idolatry ' more freely than Wycliffe, Chaucer's 
gorge rose at the Pardoner and hia relics of ' pigge's bones.' 
/ The impulse that Wycliffe gave was therefore welcome to 
many, and was eagerly followed by the Lollards, who soon 

t became more distinctly iconoclastic than their founder, and 
regarded Saints, Saints' days and Saint-worship with a horror 
which he never expressed. But his other doctrines of the 
relations of man to God and of man to the Church, his new 
ideas of pardon and absolution, were the only effective engine 
for the destruction of those abuses and vulgarities, which 

I Langland and Chaucer vainly deprecated. 
Against the persona and classes who lived by encouraging 
superstition, Wycliffe waged implacable war. He recognised] t 
that as long as the orders of friars existed in England, it 
would always be hard to fight against the practices and beliefs 
which they taught. Hia views on monks and on Bishops re- 
spectively were much the same. His objections to them all 
were founded on the belief that they were the real props of all 
he sought to destroy, the sworn enemies of all he sought to 
introduce. After his quarrel with the friars, he put these 
thoughts into a definite formula. AD '5fe'en, he declared, 
belonged, or ought to belong, to the ' sect of Christ,' and to 
that alonb. The distinguishing mark of the members was the 
practice of Christian virtues in ordinary life, whether by 
priest or layraen. The body had therefore its rule, the Chris- j 
tian code of morality. He found, he said, no warrant in ' 
I Scripture to justify any man in binding himself by another 
I code of religious rules, or becoming a member of any new 
I aeet. Yet that, he said, was what the monka and friars 
had done. They claimed to be ' the religious,' more dear to 
L God than other men. But their rule was of earthly making. 
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the work of Benedict or Francis, not of Christ ;■ there waa 
really only one rule of life, and that was binding on ail 
Chrietiana equally. Religion did not conBiet in peculiar rites 
distinguishing some men from others.' Wycliffe affected also 
to regard the worldly prelates and clergy, who held secular 
office and secular property, as another ' sect.' " The preten- 
sions and self-interest of the Church, and the intense party 
spirit actuating the authorities, gave a certain meaning to tho J 
word. A powerful and jealous organisation, dangerous to tho^ 
State as well as fatal to individual freedom of religious prac- 
tice, was very far from that idea of the Church which WycIifEe 
thought he found in the histories of the early Christian com- 
munity. ^^^ 
His views on ^ordi nation and apost olic^aiccession were, it"^ 
is needless to say, heretical. ' He'taaght people to look to Ute 
real worth of a man, not to his position in the Churehj. ' For' 
crown and cloth make no priest, nor the emperor's bishop with 
his words,' but power that Christ giveth, and thus by life are 
priests known. l| And thus," he adds in encouragement to his 
ioUowers, ' Christenmen should not cease, for the dread of the 
fiend and for the power of his clerks, to sue and hold Christ's 
law. And well I wot that Church hath been many day in 
growing, and some call it not Christ's Church but the Church 
of wicked spirits. And man may no better know antichrist's 
clerk than by this, that he loveth this church and hateth .■ 
the Church of Christ.' " Such violence of language, : 
against the pretensions of a religions organisation in modern^ 
theological controversy, would be condemned for bitterness and 
extravagance, flf^in the mouth of the proto-martyrs of free 
thought, raising the standard against a persecuting organisa- 
tion with the whole power of the world behind it, violence of 
language seems natural if not justifiable. The Church, in 
her anathemas, called them ' sons of eternal perdition,' and 
sought to take their hves. It ia doubtful if a perfectly calm 
and dispassionate temper would have afforded any man the 
courage to head a forlorn hope against the Mediaiva! Church, 
Wycliffe realised what he was doing, and did it as a duty, not 
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as an intellectual pastime. ' There is,' he says, ' very peace 
and false peace, and they be full diverse. Very peace is 
grounded in God, . . . false peace ia grounded in rest with our 
enemies, when we assent to them without again-standing. 
And sword against such peace came Christ to send.' ' True 
wisdom does not always, and certainly did not then, consist in 
universal sympathy and tolerance. The world is moved in the 
first instance by those who see one side of a question only, 
although the services of those who see both are indispensable 
for effecting a settlement. / 

/The Pope had no place in Wycliffe's free Church of ali^ 
Christian men, ' If thou say that Christ's Church must have 
a head here in earth, sooth it is, for Christ is head, that must 
be here with his Church unto the day of doom.' ' 'This com- 
plete repudiation of Papal a uthority was the last stage of a 

• long process. ^TJntil the time^t the schism he had done no 
more than state the fallibility of the Pope, and expose Papal 
deviations from the ' law of God.' " When in 1378 his enemy 
and persecutor Gregory the Eleventh died, he welcomed the 
accession of Urban the Sixth, and hoped to see in him a 
reforming head of Christendom.' He was soon disappointed. 
The anti-Pope Clement was set up at Avignon, and gods and 
men were edified by the spectacle of the two successors of St. 
Peter issuing eseommunications and raising armies against 
each other. Then, and not till then, Wycliffe denied all Papal 
power over the Church. 

'The positive basis which Wyeliile set u p, in place of i 
absolute Church authority, was the Bible. I We find exacUy i 
me same devotion to the literal test in l|||(ifre and his fol- 
lowers, as among the later Puritans, He even declared that 
it was our only ground for belief in Christ." Without this 
positive basis, the struggle against Eomanism could never 
have met with the partial success that eventually attended it. 
As lor a new scheme of Church gowrnment, Wycliffe 

I cannot be said to have put one forward. He pleaded 
greater simplicity of organisation, greater freedom 

I individaal, and less crushing authority, j As his object 
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free those laymen and parsoDS vbo were of his way of think- 
ing from the control of the Pope and Bishops, he proposed 
to al^ioiiflh the existing forms of Church goTemment. But 
be never devised any other machinery, such as a presbytery, 
(o take their place. ' The time had not come for definita 
'^ifilliwi. Bnch as were possible and necessary in the days ot 
n^her, Calvin and Cranmer, for success was not even 
distantly in sight. The position of the Lollards was anoma- 
lous, Btuniiing halt Inside and half outside the Chnreb. 

Hop-b were the principal questions that Wycliffe, during 
the last few years of bis life, forced on to the consideration 
of bis countrymen, who had hitherto been famous among 
Ji^uropeans for their ready fidelity to all that the established 
authorities bade them believe. It must be said ot Wycliffe, as 
ho said of the Bishops, ' by hia wqr^_mu8tweJmQ:5^im,' for 
tlioro is no other record of him left, except^sJHnga of abusive 
flpitbels from his enemies. Forttmately his written works, 
long preserved among the Hussites of Bohemia after Church 
inquisition bad destroyed them in England, have lately been 
odittid Ijy Kealous and careful scholars, who have now set 
Iteforfl us nearly as much knowledge of Wycliffe as we can 
over hope to ohtain. The want of any clear picture of hia i 
pernonality goes fur to account for the small interest taken inl 
u man ot such oxlraordinary powers of mind, who has esertecffl 
BO great an influence on the history of our country. It ii 
)irohahIe that fow will ever study his writings. The interesM^ 
and meaning of his Latin books are obscured to the modemj 
reader by the jargon ot the mediicval schools. His English; 
pamphlotfl, writteqjiin the simple and vigorous language ( 
that day, well repay study. But even these have a certain 
want of attractiveness, owing to the predominance of hard' ' 
intellectual and moral qualities over the emotions. But 
althougli bis writings tell us little about himself, we can read 

(in their every line thesevwUy which appeared also in hia j 
aotions, and was certainly Uie characteristic of the man. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE PEASANTS- BISINO OF ISSt 

Thb continuous history of political and religious deyelopment 
in England is at this point broken short by a great incident ; 
for such is the Peasants' Eising in its relation to the train of 
events and the growth and decay of institutions which we 
have traced in the preceding chapters, ^ts effect on ad- 
ministrative and parliamentary iiiCtuxsapas- aknesthnet^iBg, 
its -effect on religion was only the casual reaction of- events 
really extraneous to the quarrels of Bishop and reformer. 
But th e Feasan ts' Eising, thou gh only incident al to the rest of 
Englisti ^ affairs, IB an org anic ^art of the history ot labour, 
and throws more iigni on ine aspiiWrpno aad quelitTCir of 
the working class than any other record of medifeval times. 
The work of trained scholars has of late years opened out new 
fields of inquiry into the past, has shown us from Manor 
Rolls and bailiffs' accounts the actual conditions under which 
the emancipation of the feudal serf took place — a story of 
profound importance and interest, but, taken by itself, not 
specially enlivening or attractive. The etory of this great 
I proceae in Enghsh civilisation is completed by the startling 
events of 1381, which give a human and spiritual interest to 
I the economic facts of the period, showing the peasant as a 
[ man, half beast and half angel, not a mere item in the 
' bailiffs' books. To all who have read the story of this 
, terrible summer, a manorial roll of the fourteenth century 
I becomes a record of real and stirring life, in which hope and 
air, defiance and servile submission, surged aji and 
L sank and rose again during that long century of labour war. 
I The dramatic interest of the Eising itself has always been 
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recogniBed by historians. Ent it would need a poet 
bring out ilB true deptli of colour. The glamour and glare, 
BO characteristic of the mightier French Itevolution, is set 
oS against a dark background of mediaeval English gloom. 
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When the fourteenth century opened, the agrtcull 
system, which William the Conqueror's great census 
I found established throughout the country, was Btill in work- 
[ ing order, though its dpcay.hajL already begun. The 
rial ' Bystem, as it is generally called, was based on serfdom. 
The lord of the manor kept part of the tillage land to be 
worked by bis bailiff for the supply of his own granaries, 
while the other part was cultivated in small patches by ths- 
peasants of the village. These men held their iields on •■ 
tenure which was, by custom it not by law, independent <4 
the landlord's caprice ; they did not suffer from evictions.^ 
But their tenure, though safe, was heavily burdened ; they 
were not freemen of the land, but ^'illeins or serfs ; they might 
not leave the estate ; they were bound to the soil ; they not 
only owed many feudal dues of various kinds to the lord, hut 
were obliged to do service so many days in the year on the 
'demesne/ the land worked by the lord's bailiff. It was ori 
these fi.\ed services that the lord relied almost entirely for the 
cultivation of this demesne. On those days that were not 
claimed by the bailiff, the serf could work on his own pate] 
of ground, out of which he had to support his family and 
the few money rents due to the lord. 

Such, in brief, was the basis on which society stood, sui 
were the means by which the ground was tilled, during the 
feudal ages. The relation of the villein to the lord of 
the manor corresponded in idea to the feudal relation of 
the knight to the baron. The same personal dependence, the 
same debt of personal service as the condition of land-tenure, 
foiined the basis of both. For many centuries it served England 
well. It was an organised system which prevented anarchy 
and perpetual social war. If it gave the lord rights, it gave 
the villein rights too. He owed only certain fixed services ; 
he was not a slave to do the lord's bidding at all hours and 
' Ashley, i. 1, 39. 
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for any purpose. The sjetem stood in the place of cultivation 
by slaves, the ' latitundia ' that ruined ancient Italy, even if 
it also stood in the place of free labour. 

'C^ the later Middle Ages it gradually broke up, by a 
process that we can trace step by step. New economic con- 
ditions produced new ideas of what society should be, which 
in their turn reacled strongly on the economic conditions 
themselves. The Rising of 1381 sets it beyond doubt that 
the peasant had grasped the conception of complete personal 
liberty, that he held it degrading to perfonn forced labour, 
and that he considered freedom to be his right. 7 

It appears, however, from the Manor Rolls, that the com- 
mutation of the forced services of the villein for money rents 
paidfo the lord, had begun more than a century, before the 
Bising, probably long before there was among the peasants 
any widespread feeling of the hardship of serfdom. Economic 
pressure and purely financial considerations induced the 
landlords, in many eases, to work their demesne land by hired 
labour, instead of by the compulsory services of the villein. 
The change came slowly, in one department after another 
of agricultural life.'j'Before the fourteenth century opened, 
the bailiffs had been forced to hire shepherds for the sheep, 
and wards for the pigs and cattle. The bond-slaves, ivho at ' 
the time of the Conquest had driven the swine to their pan- 
nage in the acorn forests, had, partly fi'om the influence of 
Christian ideas on their_ masters, partly from their own in- 
tense desire to be free from the collar of abject slavery, been 
emancipated within about a hundred years of Hastings.' 
Eut it was difficult to use the villein in place of Gurth the 
Bwineberd, who had been forced to guard his master's pro- 
perty all the year round ; for the villein owed services only 
on certain days of the week and the year, and during the days 
■which were his own the lord's animals would be unguarded. 
So, first, the offices of herdsmen became regularly filled by 
hired labour.' As time went on, the bailiffs began more and 
more to find that it was advantageous to have the ploughing 
done in the same way. The serf who was required to 
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plough the demesne as his service due, was generally i 
pected to work with hia own team of cattle and horses. Thea 
animals were often good enough for hia own little patch, 1 
did not meet the bailifTa requirements. Ploughing, 
required more skill and energy than most other agricultui 
operations. Unwilling workmen, working neither for love n 
money, with their light ploughs and scanty teams of ■ 
kneed oxen, required the constant superintendence of : 
bailiff, lest they should drive the furrow crooked or rest ft 
every turn. They became a bad financial apeculatton for t 
landlord. Between 1300 and 1848 the movement, alread^^ 
* begun in the previous century, went on apace, and the BeT'-' 
vices of ploughing on the demesne were constantly commuted 
for money-rent paid in quillanco to the lord.' More slowly, 
but always steadily, the less skilled service a of reaping, 
ditching and threshing were similarly commuted for cash-*] 
payments.' With this money the bailiff hired labourers ( 
plough and till the demesne. These workmen were of t 
clasaea. First, the villein whose forced aervicea had bes 
wholly or partially commuted, but who atill remained a s 
unfree and bound to the aoil of the manor by the law of thi 
land ; secondly, the free labourer whoae legal position, 
regards peraonal liberty, corresponded to the farm servant o 
to-day. This class had greatly increased since the ConqiiesiiS 
Many villeins had worked their little holdings to such advan-T 
tage that they had been able to purchase their freedom, whilm 
others had lied from servitude to outlawry in the wastes am 
woods that then divided district from district, whence in 9 
new part of England they had emerged into a new career I 
free men." 

On a society thus slowly changing its character from onl 
of feudal relation to one of free contract, fell, in the middle 
Edward the Third's reign, the gigantic calamity of the Blael 
Death. The number of those who perished in the ununagi 
able horrors of that year has been sometimes estimated at i 
third, sometimes at a half, of the whole population. Precis 
calculations are impossible, but it is clear that when in i 
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L winter of '1849 ^he plague a t last was staye d, and men set 
about to repair the daaiage, they found the conditions of 

I Bociety materially altered by the reduced numbers of the 
population. In nearly every manor throughout the country 
-^for the most marked characteristic of the plague had been 
its u^ijaity-''^tfi^''fairta of hired labour and of the villeins 
owing personal service had been alike mowed down. The 
landlord and his bailiff were reduced to offering double and 
sometimes treble wages to procure hands for the Seiiiesrie- 
fsrm, which would otherwise have fallen completely to waste. 
For the peasant was fully alive to hia advantage ; he had not 
even waited till the national calamity was over, before pushing 
his claim ; in the autumn of 1349, while the destruction still 
walked by noonday, wages had risen in full proportion to the 
increased market value of a day's work.^ The £ing had 
issued an ordinance to meet the emergency, ordering the price 
of labour to remain as before. Canut-e's proverbial ordinance 
was scarcely more futile. Next year Parliament was able to 
meet, and at once proceeded to convert the Hoyal command into 
a permanent statnte — the famous Statute, of Labourers. It 
was, undoubtedly, a ' class ' measure, passed" by tlie repre- 
sentatives of the lords of the manors, who led both Houses of 
Legislature, passed also by the merchants who employed 
labour in the towns, and whose attitude was all-important iu 
the Lower House on industrial questions that concerned them. 
But it was scarcely so iniquitous as (for example) the Corn 
Law of 1815, for while it attempted to keep down the price of 
wages to the ti'aditional standard, it attempted at the same 
time to check the rise in the price of provisions. It was an at- 
tempt to re^a,in change, to stop the break-up of the old system, 
to prevent the peasant from receiving more for hia labour 
than of old, or paying more for his food. It was a grand 
experiment, whose full trial and complete failure were 
perhaps a necessary step in teaching mankind the laws of 
political economy. It was fully tried, for the statute remained 
unaltered, except in detail, down to the Eising of 1381, and 
■leven beyond it ; punishment was to be inflicted on the 
~|kboarer who received, fine on the employer who gave more 

■ Bogeia, i. S06, 312 ; Eniglitau, il. 62. 
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than a penny for a day's hay-making, more than twopence 
or threepence for a day's reaping. It completely failed, for 
wages rose abnormally and never came down again.^ It was 
irapoasible to enforce the Act except through the agency of 
the landlord elaBS itself, and the landlord was often in no 
position to bargain with his men or to threaten them with 
the terrors of the law. If he offered them the bare legal 
wage, the free labourers would offer themselves to 8( 
neighbouring bailiff, who, when his harvests were rotting 
the ground, would be ready enough to give them what thi 
asked. It is true that they would thus subject themselves 
the penalties of the statute for refusing the legal wage whi 
proffered by tlieir landlord ; but while he was setting the 
machinery of the law in motion against them, the harvest 
season would be over. Men in prison cannot reap a field. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the absence o! any federated resis- 
tance on the part of the masters, in spite of the continued ri 
of wages by competition, the attempt to enforce the statui 
continued. Though it could not keep wages down, its penal 
ties were inflicted to such an extent that the fines 
considered as a regular and important source of income.' 
Leaders of local unions and their followers were had up 
before the justices. A few of these old indictments are still 
to be found in the Record Office. We read how, in a Suffolk 
village, Walter Halderby ' took of divers persons at reaping- 
time sixpence or eightpence a day, and very often at the same 
time made various congregations of labourers in different 
places and counselled them not to take less than sixpence or 
eightpence.' ^ The statute, with peculiar folly, had fixed the 
legal wage for reaping at twopence or threepence, regardless 
of the higher price that had in many cases been paid for this 
work even before the Black Death. Labour troubles and the 
mutual antagonism of classes were inevitable aceompani- 
nients of the social changes that took place in the fourteenth 
century, but they were unnecessarily embittered by the 
i^orcement of an Act which so crudely disregarded the 

^ 25 Ed. m. 2; Hogera. i, 266-71. 

* Slala. 0/ Realm. 81 Ed. UL 1, cap. G ; SG Ed. HI. 1, up. 14. 

' Ane. Ind.. no. 02 ; Ibid. Sbbbs, no. 19, 1-13 B. IL j Ibid. Korfott, no. 
iQ Ed. 111.-2 B. IL 
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state ol the market, t^he Hnfortunate law became tho 
favourite child of PafEament. Through a period of two 
generations, its penalties were continually increased, and 
new measures for its enforcement enacted, while its un- 
reasonably low tariff remained unaltered, ^he effect of 
these statutes was to teach the free labourer lawlessness and 
the nomadic habits which increaae it ; constituted authority 
became his enemy; he was driven to the lif e of the_outlaw/l 
While the villein was bound by the sentiment of theTnsn^ 
peasant, as well as by the law of the land, to the plot of 
ground which his fathers had tilled for generations, the free 
labourer knew of no such ties. Although his family must 
often have rendered it difficult for him to flit, many of 
his class took to a roaming life, and passed from disLrict to 
district, working when they could get wages that pleased 
them, and often robbing when they could not. The Commons 
of the Good Parliament complained in words which show how 
close was the causal relation between the Statute of Labourers 
and the break-down of law and order in 1381 : — 

' If their masters reprove them for bad service, or offer to 
pay them for the said service according to the form of the 
Baid statutes, they fly and run suddenly away out of their 
services and out of their own country, from County to County 
and town to town, in strange places unknown to their said 
masters. And many of them become staff-strikers and live 
also wicked lives, and rob the poor in simple villages, in 
bodies of two or three together. And the greater part of the 
said servants increase their robberies and felonies from day 
to day,' ^ 

In the previous decade it had, with reckless severity, been 
ordained that if the sheriff failed to catch a workman con- 
demned under the statute, he should declare him an outlaw, 
whom every man might slay at sight. ^ 

But there was another characteristic of the labourer who 
had no land, which tended, almost as much as these nomadic 
I habits, to make him fit to rise against oppression. He became, 

good seasons, rich arid important with a prospeiuty-pre- 
Tioualy unknown to the English rustic, and still at that time 
' Bot. Fori., ii. 340. ' 34 Ed. HI., cap. 10. 
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quite uiiliiiown to Jacques Bonhonime over the water. Lan^l 
laud thus deaeribes him : — 

Labonrers tliat have do land to live on but their hands 

Deigned not to dine a-daj on worta a aight old. 

Penny ale will not do nor a piece of bacon, 

But if it be fresh flesh or fis)i fried or baked, 

And that hot'Ond-bot for the chill of their maw- 
Ill such seasons, nothing would satiBfy him — 



He grieves agitinst Ood and murmura agRinst reaso 
And then curseH he the King, and all hiH counsel after, 
For making such laws, labourers to grieve. 

It is in the days of his good fortune that the satirist repre- 
sents him as moat seditious and most infuriated against 
the Statute of Labourers. But this prosperity, Langland 
proceeds to show, was subject to sudden mutations. Good 
times were succeeded by bad, and bad again by good ; the .M 
labourer was thriftless in good fortune, and helpless whea^ 
the -wheel turned. " " - - 

But whilst hunger was their master there would none of them chide, 

Nor strive against the statute however fltemly he looked. 

Bat I warn you, workmen, win money while yon may. 

For hunger hitheiward haatetli hiuo fast ; 

He shall nwnke with the water Sooda to chastise the wasteful.' 

(jBut the decade whichjjreceded the Peasants' Rising. :5Eafl,.o 
, the average, one of high wages and low pricns.'' No doubt ] 
the war taxation that culminated in the poll-tax 
heavily on all, and very likely caused real distress in the 
opening years of Richard's reign ; but the labom-ers who rose 
in 1381 were men accustomed to very fair conditions of 
esiatence, and had therefore a very good opinion of theraselvea 
and of what was due to them. This status they had won i 
the teeth of constituted authority, in defiance of Parliaments, 
landlords, justices of the peace, and sheriffs. It was the J 
result in many cases of a nomad life, in others of illegal 
' p. PIt B, vi. 309-21. ' Bogers, 
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unions and Btrikee. Could any stuff be more inflammable 
material for the agitator than such a clas j ? I 

But the Bla ck Dea tb_had_ accelerated other important 
revolutions besides that o£ raising the free labourer's wage 
and status. We have already noticed that the commutation 
qI the villeins' feudal services for money had gone 'some way 
before 1348. The reduction of population by the plague 
hastened the process. It hastened it, no doubt, against the 
landlords' wishes ; for when labour was dearer than before, 
labour services due from tenants were worth more than ever. 
But the landlord was no longer in a position to do what he 
hked even with his own villeins, to such a pass had things 
com^. It was with the greatest difficulty that hands could be 
kept on an estate at all. Like the free labourer, the villein 
had now the whiphand of his master. If the lord refused to 
commute his services for money rent, and still continued to 
exact the day labour which had now become so far more 
valuable than of old, the villein, lite the free labourer, could 
' flee.' To retire off the estate to another part of the country 
was forbidden to the free labourer only by the Statute of 
185^ ; but in the case of the villein ' bound to the soil,' it 
was a breach ol immemorial custom and the ancient law of 
the land. Yet the ' flights ' of villeins form as marked a 
feature in the later fourteenth century, as the ' flights ' of 
negroes from the slave States of America in the early nine- 
teenth. The one was as definitely illegal as the other, and 
in both cases the frequency of the flights marked the thorough 
determination of the class to set itself free and to revolutionise 
the old state of things. But instead of finding the whole 
country agamst him, the fugitive villein, whether he escaped 
to city or village, was sure of a welcome from merchants and 
bailiffs whose business, in consequence of the Black Death, 
■was being ruined by lack of hands. The master from whom 
he had fled would learn too late that it was impossible to 
replace his lost servit-ea, or to fill his deserted toft. It is not 
therefore surprising that the lords were compelled to make 
every concession in order to retain their serfs on their 
estates. So far from trying to revive obligations that had 
been previously commuted, we find them parting with 
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the villein's services more largely than ever alter the BlacK 
Death, and often for a rent by no means equivalent.' 

Whatever the labourer and the serf gained as the result 
of the plague, waa so much loss to the landlord. He 
suffered terribly during the break up of the old feudal 
agriculture, however advantageous the change was destined 
lo prove to him in the long run. Whatever saerificea he 
made to retain hands for the demesne, however highly 
he paid free labour, however frequently he commuted 
villein-services, it was impossible to work all the old 
land with half the old population. Chronic recurrence ot 
the plague kept down the numbers. It became necesaaryj 
to abandon the attempt to cultivate the whole 
Part waa let out to villeins or labourers, who would accept 
it only as free farmers, and not on the old terms of 
villein tenure.' Part waa converted into pasturage. Enghsh. 
fleeces were driving all other wool out of the Flemia! 
market, while our cloth manufacture at home was begin' 
ning to create serious jealousy among the weavers of 
Ghent an4 Bruges. The landlord found that a few ahepherds 
could render a large part of his demesne land profitable, 
which otherwise would have lain fallow for want of hands.* 
The same plan may have occurred to the growing class of 
farmers who were taking over other parts of the land thrown 
upon the market in large quantities ; but they have left no 
manor-rolls to reveal the policy adopted. Though these 
expedients might temper a little the wind of adversity ani' 
lay the foundations of a better agricultural system for tha-'j 
distant future, the landlord had for the present fallen froitti 
- his old standard of prosperity. His demesne-farming was on 
/ a smaller scale— in many cases only half the old land was 
r the plough * — he was paying double prices for labour, 
e time the villeins were compelling him to 
commute their services. The landlord's grievances fully 
account for the dogged peraiatence of Parliament in regard 
to the Statute of Labourers. Neither is it surprising to find 

' T. W. Foee, 32, 35-8 ; Aahley , i. 2, p. 265 ; Enigliton. ii. G5 ; Cumbridea 1 
Manor. » T. W. Page, 30-X. ■ 

» See Ap. ' T, W. Pnge, 40, lines 4-7. 
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that the lorda struggled hard to retain the villeins in 
bondage, and, in all cases where they dared, continued to 
exact such of the old services as were not yet commuted. 
Hence arose a war, corresponding to the war over the statute, 
the contest being in this ease for freedom instead of for 
higher wages. As the century wore on, the struggle became 
more embittered. The ' flights ' of the villeins were not the 
only form it took. The ' flight ' was essentially the act of 
an enterprising person, ready to sacrifice his status and slink 
away through the woods in search of a new life. A whole 
community of land tenants would never take such a step, 
and if they did it would be impossible for them to conceal 
their escape and prevent recapture. And so, as we should 
expect, we And from the manor rolls that 'flights,' though 
freijuent, were acts of isolated individuals.' Whe n t he_^ 
demand _for freedom became universal among the ville in a 
of a niftnnrj_they formed a iininn, HtirroH to dn nn pBrhi\p3 
by the attrac tive example o f the free laboure r s, an d openly I 
refused to do the ir oid services- £or.4ha-bailifE. oulesa they 
were pai d wage s. This bol4 _ stroke for libe rty, however 
illegal, cannot but elicit the full sympathy of their descendants, 
born to freedom. The villeins appear to have shown such 
ngly temper_aiid. auch a determination to resist^ that the 
bailiffs and their masters had to appeal to Parliament for 
force to support their rights. I n 1377 a statute was. passed, 
the preamble of which perhaps throws^mdfe light on thfi 
causes of the F easants ' Rising than any other single paesageT^ 
Complaint has" been made by the lords of manors, ' as well 
men of Holy Church as other,' that the villeins on their 
estates ' affirm them to be quite and utterly discharged of all 
manner of serfage, due as well of their body as of their tenures, 
and will not suffer any distress or other justice to be made 
upon them ; b ut do mena ce the ministers of their lords of 
1 if e and mem' Eer, and, which more is, gainer tn em a elves 
together in great routs and agree by such confederacy that 
every one shall aid other to resist their lords with strong 
i : and much other harm they do in sundry manner to 
great damage of their said lords and evil example to 
' I, W. Page, 3S-8 ; Cftmbridga Hanor. 
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others to begin such riots, bo that, if due remedy be not 
the rather provided upon the same rebels, greater mischief, 
xrhich God prohibit, may thereof spring through the 
Realm.' ' 

Due remedy was not provided, and God did not prohibit 
greater mischief. The statute, to which this was the pre- 
amble, ordered special commissions of Justices of the Peace 
to hoar the case of those lords who felt theniseives aggrieved, 
and to imprison the Baid villeins, ' rebels,' as indeed they had 
already become, till they should pay fine and submit to 
their lords. Of the action or inaction of these special com- 
mifisionors we know nothing. The next thing we hear of the 
quarrel, is the rebellion of 1381 itself. 

It will be seen that when that event took place the process 
of commuting villein services for money rents was going on 
fast, but not quite so fast as the serfs themselves wished, now 
that they were possessed by the idea of man's right to freedom.* 
/"But the release from forced service was not the only question 
( at issue between lords and villeins, nor did the latter consider 
Vthemselves wholly free when such services had been commuted. 
The lord possessed other rights over the person of the villein 
and his family, rights varying in different counties and 
diiTerent manors, varying even from farm to farm on the 
same manor, rights that were often petty, but bo multitudinous 
as to be exasperating, and so humiliating that they wore in- 
comjiatible with the new ideal. One villein must pay a line 
to the lord when he gave his daughter in marriage, another 
must have his corn ground at the lord's mill only, and pay 
a high price to the monopolist miller. It was little griev- 
ances like these, which in old France mounted up to such 
s sum of wrong that the gieat Revolution was the result. It 
was not service on the lord's demesne, but the enormous mul- 
tiplication of small seignorial dues and taxes that caused the 
* culbute generalfi ' in 1789. In England they had always been 
a less prominent feature, and in the course of the fifteenth 
century they disappeared, or survived only in the ' innocuous 
curiosities of copyhold.' But in the fourteenth century tbM 
I were &Q additional goad in tE5"^E ofthg Teied peasasik - 
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Two principal mai'ks of serfdom were specially grievous, 
The vil lein m ight not; p lead in coitrt against his lord ; 
he had therefore no protection from the justiije of hii^country 
against the man with whom he had moat dealings. Above 
all, the villein could not sell_hiaJ.and_or leave hie farm 
without permission. In theae daya of dear lahour, hia 
lord was unusually anxious to keep him on the manor, while 
he himself was often willing to desert his unprofitable furm 
and better himself elsewhere as a landless labourer ; but even 
if hia services on the demesne had been commuted, he was 
still a serf ' bound to the soil.' The economic condition of 
affairs must have lent special bitterness to this incident of 
Berfdom, The social questions of the period cannot be under- 
Etood, unless we remember that in 1381 more than half the 
people of England did not possess the privileges which Magna 
Charta secured to every ' freeman.' ^ 

All great revolutions in the affairs of mankind have 2-- 
in them a mysterious element. Neither the philosopher nor 
the historian can fully explain the inspiration which sud- 
denly moves a nation or a class, long sunk in mediocrity 
or servitude, to flash out for a space before the eyes of 
the world in all the splendour of human energy. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth. No one can account for the 
age of Pericles or for the age of Elizabeth, for the Jesuits, 
for Calvinism, for the French Kevohition. We can tell t heir 
occasion, but not their cause. Sometimes a crisis calls for 
movement, affltTiwBmvenieRf^^Sies. Why on some occasions 
there is an outburst of energy, why on other occasions there igL. 
no such outburst, is in each case a mystery. It is themodestf 
task of the historian to relate the circumstances under which t 
a movement occurred, and to describe the speculative or 1 
religious forma in which the ideas of the movement were pre- \ 

sented. More he cannot do, 

We have already set out the e conomic and soci al conditions 

of t he Rising . It remains to indicate the ideas by which it 

v^as" inspired. In that age revolutionary theories were as 

■ naturally religious as in the eighteenth century they were 

^baturally irreligious. And so we And in this case. The idea of 

^K > Arcluiohgia, ixx, 235, note a, ' Thraldom.' 
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per aonal freedom wae. i n thefirst instance, brought before the"" 
peasant by the commutation of priedial service for economic 
reaBona ; and but for this occurrence it might, for all we can 
tell, have slumbered jet another century. But this idea, once 
awakened, was immediately discovered to be in accordance wit h 
the teaching...i^_ChliBtianitji Complete slavery had long 
been opposed by the Church, but the Abbots and Biahops 
who held manors all over the country had not yet seen any 
incompatibility between Christian brotherhood and the status 
of the villein. But the peasantry and their humbler religious 
pastors saw it for themselves. Besides the levelling and 
democratic tendencies of the Christian spirit, the belief in a 
common origin from Adam and Eve, not then shaken or 
allegorised by scientific criticism, was a very real and valid 
argument against hereditary serfdom. Indeed it is hard to 
see how the lords, basing their claims on inheritance only, 
and not on general utility, could logically escape the difficulty. 
At any rate the famous catchword, 

When Adam delved andEvS spaa J 

■^ Who waa then a. gentleman ? I 

sgerffH to hftV^ correspon ded in importance and popularity to 
.' Li ber te. Egahte, Fi^aternite.' — 

^-^ Those who stirred up these Christian aspirations towards 
/ an ideal of more perfect freedom and equality, were the 
religious persons who were most directly in touch with the 
labouring classes. Like some parish priests at the beginning 
of the French Kevolution, many of the poorer English clergy 
were instigators of rebellion. John Ball, the principal agi-~ 
tator, was a chaplain, and a religious zealot. In the character 
of prophet he had for twenty years been going round the 
country. Church and State he alike attacked, but laid most 
stress on the iniquity of serfage. He had begun his career as 
a radical long before Jo^m Wycliffe was of any great impor- 
tance in the world of politics and religion. In so far as he 
had any connection with the reformer, it was not as follower 
but as precursor. It was said that he adopted, in the last year 
of his life, Wycliffe's new heresy on the Eucharist. Otherwise 
he is himself responsible for the good and evil ho did. He 
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once been a prieat aomewhere in the North, but finally 
became an agitator in London and its neighbourhood, where 
Sudbury, first aa Bishop of London, and then as Metropohton, 
had repeatedly to adopt repressive meaBures against him.' 

He waa accustomed,' Bays Froiaaart, ' every Sunday after 
Mass, aa the people were coming out of the church, to preach 
to them in the market-place and assemble a crowd around 
hjm, to whom he would say, " My good friends, things cannot 
go well in England, nor ever will nntil everything ahall be in 
common ; when there shall be neither vassal nor lord and all 
distinctions levelled, when the lorda shall be no more masters 
than ourselves. How ill have they used us ? And for what 
reason do they thus hold us in bondage? Are we not all 
descended from the same parents, Adam and Eve ? And 
what can they show or what reasons give, why they should be 
more masters than ourselves ? except perhaps in making ua 
labour and work for them to spend. They are clothed in 
velvets and rich stuffs, ornamented with ermine and other 
furs, while we are forced to wear poor cloth. They have 
handsome seats and manors, when we must brave the wind 
and rain in our lalwura in the field ; but it is from our labour 
they have wherewith to support their pomp. We are called 
slaves, and if we do not perform our services we are beaten." ' * 
Such, in spirit, was Jolm Ball's agitation. But the report is 
that of a prejudiced person in full sympathy with the upper 
classes, and shocked by the startling horrors of the Rising. 
It may be questioned how much stress was really laid by the 
agitators on the project of ' having all things in common.' 
When the Rising took place, no such request was put forward. 
Personal freedom, and the commutation of all services for a 
rentbfifJ.an acre, were the very practical demands then made. 
"When this had been granted, most of the rebels went home ; 
even those who stayed, produced no scheme of speculative 
communism, but confined their further demands, at moat, to 
isendowment of the Church, free use of forests, abolition of 
game-laws and of outlawry.^ Th g attempt to picture the Rising 
AS a co mmunist ic movement igaorss the jilainest facts, it was, 
hs far as the built of the peasantry was concerned, a rising to 
' MS. Lambeth Bcgislit. Sadhury, 30 6. ■ ' Froiaaart, ii. ohap. 135. 

' H.B. 519, KiiighMn, ii. 137. 
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Becure Iveedom from the various degrees and forms of servi- 
tude that Btilf oppressed them severalty. Whenever there is 
B labour movement, a few will always be communists, and the 
conservative classes will always give unfair prominence to th^fl 
extreme idea. 

The itinerant friars, with their direct and powerful influend 
on both poor and rich, were thought to have an active share 
in the fermentation that led to the risings. They were loudly 
accused by the Lollards of setting class against class.^ Pro- 
bably the friar on his rounds was urged by self-interest taj 
keep up his popularity, and often by genuine feelings t 
protest against oppression and serfdom. He had imbibi 
in his convent a theoretical prejudice against property, ' 
Langland declares that the friars preached communism to the 
vulgar, with arguments drawn from the proverbial learning of 
their order. 



They prsacli men of Plato and prove it b; Seneca, 

That alt things imder Heaven ought to b 

And yet he lieth, as I live, that to the unlearned so preocheth. 
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Besides the friars, there was another body of friends of the 
people who at the time of the Rising were just coming into 
prominence. Wycliffe's Poor Priests cannot at this time have 
been, and probably never were, at work all over England. 
Neither had this missionary movement yet been organised aa 
regularly as it afterwards was. But it seems clear that men, 
drawing some of their doctrines from the great Oxford 
reformer, were already perambulating the country. It would, 
leed, be remarkable if at a period ol such fierce social 
I agitation, and 'such desperate religious controversy, the 
theories of the most famous thinker of the time had not 
been carried far and wide in the mouths of enthusiastsj 
and more or less travestied in the process. What th< 
theories were oil religion, and on Church property, we ha' 
already seen. ^But jt is. the doc trine o f "VVyclifCo with 
regard to secui^ Property, that speciiilly. . concerne the 
story o f the Peasants' Eisin g. Ten years before that event 
he haH^expounded his famous theory of 'dominion.' 
things, he said, belpnged_.tQ ti'od, and all men held of 
' Fasc. Z., zaa-t • Fkrs Plowman, B, ii. 373-5. 
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diie c tly. Only the good could hold property of him truly, j 
fin!" every good man possessed all thiiigs. The bad possessed / 
nothing, although they seemed to posseas. Hence he argued / 
in favour of communism. All things must be held in I 
common by the righteous, for all the righteous possess all. \ 
After this curious metaphysical juggle, he makes a right about 
face, and states that in practical life the good must leave the 
bad in possession, that a wicked master must be obeyed, 
and that resistance and revolution are justified by God only 
nnder certain strictly limited conditions.^ The practical 
application of his theory, as regards secular society, was 
quite conservative, for he did not apply it at all. But thg f ?^ 
mere fact that the great schoolman had given his blessing to 
the theory of communism was welcome news to agitators 
throughout the country. To Oxford, men of all sorts and all 
classes congi-egated, and from Oxford they spread over 
England, each with his own version of intellectual discoverieB 
made there. Such was the Clarendon Press of the period, 
and it is impossible to tell how many different versions or 
travesties of the ' De Dominio Civili ' it supplied. 

Meanwhile Wycliffe himself went on his way, became mora 
and more interested in Church affairs, lost all interest in his 
old theories about possession, and as he became more revolu- 
tionary in religion, became more conservative in social and 
political questions. He exalted the power of the King and 
"the temporal lords, in order to forge a weapon with which to 
strike down the Church. His theory, as he stated it over and 
over again both before and after the liising, was that temporal 
lords had a right to their property, but that Churchmen had 
' no right to theirs, because they ought to live in evangelical 
I poverty on the alms of the faithful,^ This strict contrast 
between clerical and lay property is the most marked 
■ feature of his writings from 1377 onwards. Of communism 
vie hear not another word. If before 1381 he himself sent out 
any Poor Priests, he sent them to preach this doctrine, and 
not communism, or revolt of any sort against lay lordship. 
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Matt., 330, 112, i5l, 471, i7o-G, iSO; Dc 0/. Itcg.; Dialagu). cap. L 
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But, as was only natnral, popular missionaries, drawn from 
the people, speaking to the people and deiiending on the 
people for alms, were influenced by popular ideas. Ihey failed 
to make Wycliffe's distinction between secular and clericftl 
property. He meant them to preach against the payment 
of tithes, and they condemned the performance of villein 
services as well ; he meant them to denounce the riches of a 
corrupt Church, and they introduced into their anathemas the 
riches of a corrupt aristocracy. A hostile satirist thus speaka 
of their double inl~ 



I 



All HtipGDda the; forbid to give 
And tithes whereon poor curates live. 
From ainfiil lorda tbeir dues they take ; 
Bid BerfB their aerriccB forsaka.' 



Bach m en were firebrands , and they set light to one stack- 
more than AYjcMe gishpi^ But they were most of them 
not tne real Wycliffile missionaries. VThe Lollards who 
were brought to trial by the Church for spreading hie heretical 
doctrines, were in do single case accused of having had hand 
or part in the Peaeanta' Rising. Similarly the indictments of 
the rebels contain no hint of heresy. The.rehellion was not 
a Lollard movement, although some of the agitators weram- 
fluenced by some of Wycliffe's ideas, and at Smithfield Wat 
Tyler is said to have demanded disendowment of the Churcl^J 
It is not unlikely that some of the Poor Priests entered 
zealously into the movement for abolishing serfage.' 

Wycliffe's own view of the proper rebitiona between mast^j 
and servant he expressed so clearly that no doubt whateVOTj 
can remain on the subject. He continually emphasised tho) 
rights of property ami the duty of performing services eveaJ 
to sinful lords. It was part of his regular moral teach- 
ing to exhort all Christians to render legal dues without 
question of their equity.' His own theory of Dominion, so 
dangerous to the proprietary rights of the wicked, remained 
still-born in the ' De Dominio Civili,' and made no appearanca 
in his later Latin works, or in any of his English tracts. 

' Pol Poems, i. 236. ' Tetunt duri,' An. 

■ Bot. Pari., iii. 124-5 ; Fuse. Z., 273-4. is wortIil(?ss bb cvidenoe. 
H, It., 619, tot the ' Smithlictd proeriLmmc' 
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Popular preacliers were exhorting the vilteina to withdraw 
their servicea from their masters because of the wickedness of 
the upper cksBes. This plea of moral reprobation, which can 
be traced in the speeches and messages that fomented the 
Eising, was in accordance with the general tenor of Wycliffe's 
old theory. But, now that it had become a practical question, 
he denounced it unmistakably, together with any crude and 
levelling inferences from the notion of Christian brotherhood. 
'The fiend,' he says, 'moveth some men to say that 
Christen men should not be servants or thralls to heathen 
lords, sith they ben false to God and less worthy than 
Christen men ; neither to Christen lords, for they ben 
brethren in kind, and Jesu Christ bought Christen men on 
I the Cross and made them free. But against this heresy Paul 
I writeth in God's law.' ' But yet,' he goes on, ' some men that 
ben out of charity, Blander Poor Priests with this error, that 
servants or tenants may lawfully withhold rents or services 
from their lords, when lords ben openly wicked in their 
living.' ' 

But while Wyeliffe thus made his position clear as to 

I violent and illegal remedies, and did at least something to 
counteract any effect which his early academical speculations 
might have had on society, he was not afraid to avow his 
sympathy with the serfs' demand for freedom, and his anger 
at their oppression by the upper class : — 

' Strifes, contests and debates ben used in our land, for lords 

1 Btriven with their tenants to bring them in thraldom more 
than they shoulden by reason and charity. Also lords many 
times do wrongs to poor men by extortions and unreasonable 
nents and unreasonable taxes, and take poor men's 
gooda and payen not therefore but with sticks {tallies), and 

r despisen them and menace and sometime beat them when 

I they ask their pay. And thus lords devour poor men's gooda 
in gluttony and waste and pride, and they perish for mischief 
and hunger and thirst and cold, and their children also. 
And if their rent be not readily paid their beasts ben distressed, 
and they pursued without mercy, though they ben never so poor 

I and needy And so in a manner they eat and drink poor 

' M.ilt., 227-0 i Zte Sra /Kflis, Lechler, ii. COO-l. 
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men's flesh and blood, and ben man-quellers, as God cora- 
plaineth by his prophets.' ' rW ycliffe was one of the very few 
1^ me n who could see both thfi rl^ms pf thfiln n1n '^"'^ i.lipwrnn<^'a 
of the peas ants. "U his large view of the social problems of the 
day enabled him, immediately after the rising was over, to 
speak of that astounding event with great moderation and 
breadth of view. At a time when all the upper classes thought 
of nothing but revenge, he had the courage to make the 
characteristic proposal that the Church property should bo 
given to the secular lords, in order to enable thorn at once to h 
relieve the poor of the burdens that had caused the oot^H 
break.' ^^k 

^""^^ jThe general tone ol the rising was that of Christian ^ 
Democracy.! The chief agitator who had spread discontent and 
formulataflihe theories of rebellion was a priest, and friars 
and Lollards alike were accused, with more or less truth, ol h 
carrying on Ball's work. In the liising itsolf, several parson>-^l 
of poor parishes put themselves at the head of their congrega- ^| 
tions and revenged on society the wrongs that thoy had endured. ' 
MBut the vast majority of the actual leaders were not men of 
the Church. Those who called out their neighbours in the 
villages and towns of England, when the Rising was well on 
foot, were generally lajHicO; So were those who, during the 
■ early summer of "•STTwent round from county to county pro- 
paring the rebellion.' 

The plans and methods of these organisers are still ohscuro, 
but the general type is clear. There is no reason to find, as 
some have found, cause for wonder in the simultaneous revolt 
of so many districts. The rising was not, in fact, everywhere 
simultaneous ; but, on the other hand, it had been planned long 
before. The leaders were in the habit of meeting in London, 
where they were in touch with the proletariat of the great 
city. Some of the aldermen and better sort of citizens were 
also in their counsels.' Trusting to the strength of these 
forces to open the gates of the capital, they determined lo ■ 
summon the men of the home counties from north and south 

' Mate., 333-4. • Da Bloe., oap. liii. 199. 

• rowell, paBsim ; C. B. R., Anc. Ind., paBsim. 

* Fioiia., ii. iU ; Knighton, ii. 132, line SO ; C. E. B., 488, Bex. vL {B 



THE GREAT SOCIETY 

to march on London and form a junction williin the walls. 
At the Bame time East Anglia and other more disUint parts 
of the country were to rise ; whether partly to asBist in 
the march on London, or solely to create local diversions 
and to obtain local ends, it is impossible to say. 
were Bent all over these districts in the summer of 1381, to 
prepare the country for the event. They were men of various 
counties, and they did not always visit the localities of which 
they were respectively natives.^ Such agitators had long been 
at work in the villages and towns of England, but they now 
came bearing, not general exhortations, but a particular 
command from the ' Great Society,' as they called the union 
of the lower classes which they were attempting to form. 
Some of these messages have been, fortunately, preserved for 
as in the original words. They bear the stamp of genuineness 
on their face, unlike the confessions and dying speeches of the 
leaders, which were probably composed by the chroniclers from 
the exaggerated rumours of the time of reaction. But no 
monk could have invented John Ball's famous message. It 
br eathes the deep and gallant fpuliTijr tb nt '"'' *'^i i"'-'""'' 
among the r ebels to defy gallows and r]np.rtj>rnijr hlnrk in thn 
cau se ot treed nm ~ 

' • John Sehep, some time Saint Mary's priest ot York, and 
now of Colchester, greoteth well John Nameless and John the 
Wilier and John Carter, and biddeth them that they beware 
of guile in borough, and stand together in God's name, and 
hiddeth Piers Plowman go to his work, and cltasLise well Hob 
the Bobber, and take with you John Trueman and all his 
fellows and no mo ; and look sharp you to one-head (union) 
&nd no mo. 

John the Miller hath ygroond eqibII, email, Eciall, 

The King's aon of heaven shiJl pay fur all. 

Be ware or je be wo (worso). 

Know yonr friend from your foe. 

Have enonph anil say " ho " 1 (stop) 

And do well and better and flee sin. 

And lieek peace and hold therein. 

And HO bid John Tiueman and all his fellows ' ' 
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'I'liiH myHtcrioits allegoricat stjle Beems to have been tbe 
(«vourit« of tliti Ww«r cianneB of the day. The popalarity of 
Lan){laTKl'ii ' Pieni Howman,' to which the reference in this 
nilmi icftif; iHMTn further testimony, proves the general ap- 
jirnciation of thin fwrt of writing. ' Piers Plowman ' may perhaps 
bii only tmti clinrac'tcristic fragment of a mediaeval folk-lore of 
nllngory, wliicli cxpreHscd for generations the faith and aspira- 
lioiiH of the Knglinth peasant, but of which Lan(2:iaiKl's great 
puom aluno lias Hurvived. Another of these rebel catchwords 
[jiirjHirlM to come from ' Jack the Miller.' 

' Jm-M Milner nnUeth help to turn hie milne aright. He 
hnth ^routirlim Hmall, Rmall. The King's son of heaven h» 
Hhiill pay fur nil. Look thy milne go aright, with the four 
nailN, itiid tho post nland in steadfastness. With right and 
with might, with Hkill and with will, let might help right and 
nIiIII go Imforu will and right before might, then goeth our 
niilnci aright. And if might go before right, then is our milne 
iiUHiidighL.' In imolhur piece: 'Jack Trueman doth you to 
lUidorHtaiid that falHotioxs and guile have reigned too long.'. 
liHHtly, ' Jiiliii Hall groeteth you well all and doth you far' 
iiiulm'Htnml that lio hath rungon your bell.*' 
- vTlu) boll waa rung at a mument specially propitious for 
rvvolt. It Heuius that riotous rttsistauce to the poll-tax col- 
Wtom broke out s|K>ntaneously in some localities, and was 
th«n ud(h1 by Ihu plotters, who made it the occasion for Uie 
in((>ui)t<tl Uiniug luid tirvat ntan.4t mi Loudoo. Heavy taxation 
\\w\ tor M\m» ytvirs lHH>n i) genenU grie^-anee of all classes, as 
<r>lonrty H(>pw\r« fntiu th«> Muuiihuitts of Um Commoni 
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THE POLL-TAX 

riding by him up Cheapside an honoured but humbled fpieat, 
we might have heard lesa about the poll-tax. This new 
financial expedient was used partly in order to tap the 
Church revenues, but Btill more in order to tax the lower 
classes, ' The wealth of the kingdom,' it was said, ' is in the 
hands of .the workmen and labourers,' and the object of the 
House of Commons was to get it out of those hands into the 
coffers of the State. The workmen and labourers were already, 
for other reasons, in no holiday humour, and the pressure of 
this new burden was the last straw. Three times within four 
years a poll-tax was taken. T he third ti me ita levy proved 
the signal for the Rising. ~" " — 

!rhe Parliament that met at Northampton in the winter of 
1380 voted a poll-tax of a shilling a head. Each town and 
village was to be assessed on that basis according to ita popu- 
lation, but ' the rich were to aid the poor ' in the actual pay- 
ment. The very richest were to pay not more than one 
pound, the very poorest married couple not less than four- 
pence between them.' In the actual levy, this plan was 
carried out. The labouring classes paid sums varying be- 
tween fourpence and a shilling on each family.' This tax 
was not levied all at once. During the winter, a commission 
had gathered a part, on the basis of a return of population 
which it drew up in the localities. This report showed a 
decrease in numbers since the poll-tax census of 1377, a 
decrease so remarkable that it ia difficult to suppose that 
the second return of inhabitants was really as complete 
as the first had been.^ The King's council took the same 
view. On March 16,. it declared that the collectors had been 
guilty of gross negligence and faypuritism, and commissioned 
a new staff ' armed with large authority and powers of 
imprisonment, to travel from place to place, scrutinising 
carefully the Hats of inhabitants, and forcibly compelling 
payment from those who had evaded it before.'* Tjj Q un- . 
poR ularity of this second set nf cnmrniHsio ners was the 
imme4.^te^occaBion^_the.gutl2reak-, Everything was against 
the success of their enterprise. They were regarded as having 
come down from London to levy an entirely new poll-tax, 
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not yet voted by Parliament.' Even those who anderstood '' 
that they had only come to complete the collection of the grant 
imperfectly levied in the winter, were little better pleased. 
^ Heavy burdens incurred for an unsuccessful war render tha 
taxpayer suspicious and quarrelsome. The King had found 
reason to doubt the honesty of the first board of collectors, 
and the nation thought no better of the second. With or ■ 
without ground, rumours were aSoat that the new tas was ^m 
private job allowed for the benefit of the new commisfiionersrl 
The chief of these, John Leg, was said to have bribed ths ' 
King's council to give the obnoxious powers to himself and 
his friends.' The feeling against them was general, and not 
confined to the classes that revolted. Some even held them i 
responsible for the outbreak. 

Tax hoB tionbled db bU, 
' Prob&t boo mora tot validomn). 
The Ring thereof had small, 
Fuit in mfunibus cupidomm.' 

Another cause that contributed to the ill-success of the coiii*1 
mission was the j;eneral habit of di3o l>edience to the King'9' 
petty officers, to his sheriffs, escheaters and tax-collectors, I 
a habit now common to all classes alike, as much to ths I 
noMe and his armed retainers, as to the serf and free labourflE-l 
banded in their unions and growing daily in self-confidenoal 
and strength. To this universal contempt for the royall 
authority and for all its agents, the Chancellor attributed thsl 
Rising, when he lectured the Houses of Parliament on the i 
subject two years later. These bad habits, he said, nether 

an nor ended in the summer of '81.* 

Apart from the questions of s erfdom and the j:egalation of 
wages, which w ere the principal causes of the rebellion, tha 
catastrophe may be regarded as the proper punishment of 
the governing class for the follies and crimes of many years. 
They had murdered the peace and progress of France in a fit 
of blind and boyish patriotism, so naive and exuberant that it 
con scarcely be judged as a rational choice. They had long 
drained the joyous cup of military glory, plunder and tribnte. j 

■ C<mL Balog., 351. line 36. I 

' Knightoo. ii. ISO ; Conl. Eulog., 351 ; Moo. Eve.. 33. I 

' PoL Poms. i. lit • Bol. ParL. ULIZO. I 
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They were now to learn that w ar had it s dangers as well as 
ita (ielighlH. Our trading vessels were swept off the seas, our 
coast towns were burnt. Military habits made the nobles bad 
citizens, and the contagion of disobedience,_¥lolence and rob- 
1)6^ had_8pread through _claaae3 that had never seen the fields 
of France. It was necessary for the governors tQ_ crush tha 
country with taxa tion, f or borrowing on a large scale was no 
longer possible to their shattered credit. The country, eager 
as it was for military success, would not bear this burden, and 
made the collectors' task dangerous and impossible. The 
collectors themselves were corrupt, and dishonest. So was 
a large part of the public service. The Good Parliament had 
done something to put a better face on things, and to intro- 
duce 'a certain responsibility among the ministers. But the 
same inefficiency, stupidity and corruption which had helped to 
ruin our affairs in France before 1376, still continued in a 
lesser degree during the early years of Eichard. The country 
ftilt a deep distrust of the government, and one object of 
the rebels in '81 was to protest against the King's principal 
advisers, as well as against the corrupt and oppressive 
officials of lower rank, who came into direct contact with 
the people, Th a government in its p iirsly tidminiBti'at.ivft v 
aspect had do ne much t o hasten and ag gravate the RiHing", \ 
though it was primarily the result of social and economic ^ 
tro ubles. 

In Kent and Essex the inaurreetione were similar. Both 
arose in the firat inatance from th e actio n of the poll-tax com- 
missions. It appears that the disturbances began in Essex. 
It was about the last week of May that Thomas Eampton 
came down to Brentwood, a small to^vn eighteen miles 
north-east of London. Sitting there at the receipt of custom, 
he summoned before him the inhabitants of Fobbing, Cor- 
ringham, and Stanford-le-Hope, a group of villages lying ten 
miles further south, on the lower Thames, not far from 
Tilbury. It was in vain that the men of Fobbing pleaded a 
quittance received from the comaiiaaioiiBiia. who had levied 
the tax during the winter. Bampton was inexorable. He in- 
sisted on a second inquiry into their population and taxable 
resources. He threatened them with penalties for their con- 
tumacy, and seemed disposed to rely on the support of tha 
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two Boldiera who had atteiidod him from London. On 
this provocation a small but angi-y crowd from the three 
villages was soon collected. They told the commissioner 
tlatly that he would not got a penny out of them, and that 
the conference must end. Bampton ordered his men-at-arms 
to make arrests. But the blood of the fishermen was now up, 
and they chased Goldiora and commissioner together oat of 
Brentwood. Bampton galloped off to London to complain to 
his masters. The men of Fobbing, Corringliam and Stan- 
ford, fearing the speedy vengeance of the government (for they 
were within halt a day's ride of London), took to the woods, 
and passed from village to village exciting the people of Ess( 
to revolt.' Other bands of outlaws were afoot. The oh- 
noxiooB statutes regulating wages had driven many free 
Irtliourers to take to the woods, and the runaway villeins pre- 
ferred a roving life to the servitude from which they had fled. 
It has been suggested that the stem realities of this epoch in 
social history gave fresh meaning and renewed popularity to-i 
those ancient ballads, which told how Bobln Hood and his 
merry men robbed the rich and loved the poor, in the depth 
of the free green forest." For many years before and many 
vears after the rel>ellion, the waste places and pleasant wood- 
. /lands were the haunt of desperate men, whose numbers vficaa 
ly sham e to g ov ernmen t a nd a danger ^ society . They prowled 
along the borders of civilisation, ever ready to swoop down 
wlien occasion offered. This yea r they poured in hundreds 
int aiield and town, for England lav at their m ercv. 

Meanwhile Bampton had arrived at Westminster with his 
story. The Chief Justice of the King's Bench was at once 
sent down into Essex with a commission of ' trailbaston * 
to restore order. He was treated with as little ceremony 
as the tax-collector, and driven back no less speedily to 
London. The inhabitants of the revolted fishing villages 
had roused the country. The rabeihon was well afoot, and 
its ugliest aspect — massacre — was not wanting. The judge 
was spared, but the jurors were beheaded. Three unfortunate 
clerks who had been serving Bampton on his late commission 
were also caught and decapitated. Their heads were placed 
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on pikes and accompanied the march of the rebels from day i 
to day. I heae lirat act a jvere done against the King's og jc^rB ; ' 
but henceforward the Rising was principally directed a^inat 



the social g rievan cegjipni whiVti villain p and lah nnrwyB HiifFniy pil 
It -was, as Walsingham described it, a Rising of ' the rustics 
whom we call serfs or bondsmen, together with the other 
rural inhabitants of Essex, who began to riot for their liberty 
and to be peers of their lords, and to be held in servitude to 
no man.' ^ 

In Kent the insurrection began a few days later. The 
men of Essex had sent messengers there to invite support, 
in accordance with the plan of co-operation framed by the ' 
* Great Society.' Wliether the message arrived or did not 
arrive before the Kentish Rising had begun, whether it had \ 
any effect or none in hastening the outbreak there, the 
rebellion along the south shore of the lower Thames was as j 
rOipid piud sgontaiieous as on the north. It was on June 3 
that Simon de Burley, a knight of the King's household, 
rode into Gravesend with two of the King's soldiers at his 
heels. Unlike Bampton, he came on private business ; there 
was a runaway serf of his settled in the town. The men of 
Gravesend came together to hear him, and admitted that his 
claim could not be disputed. Wishing to save their neighbour 
from a return to bondage, they proposed to compound for his 
fi-eedom. Burley refused to take less than the ruinous sum 
of 800i., which of course could not he raised. After sharp 
words had passed, he succeeded in carrying the man off to 
prison in Rochester Castle, further down the river ; but the 
country began to rise behind his back." 

This incident was only one of many stimulants now at 
work in Kent. The poll-tax commissioners were busy there. 
When they urged that the collection made in the winter was 
obviously imperfect, if compared with the amount of previous 
poll-taxes, they were met by the reply that there had been a 
great mortality in Kent during the last two years. ^ Regarding 
this answer as insufficient if not false, they proceeded with 
their duty. John Leg himself had come down, and was 

' WalB., i. 451. * S. R.. 511. ■ Cent. Eulog., 551. 
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accompaniGd, like the tax-collectors in Essex, by ft jodge with 
a speci&l commission of 'Trailbaston,' for the King was well 
aware that both counties were in a disturbed state. The collec- 
tors were forcibly prevented from entering Canterbury, and on 
June 5 the rebels began to gather from all parts of the county 
at Dartford.' It was afterwards beUeved by some that there had 
been indecent conduct on the part of the commissioners in the 
course of their duty, but the one contemporary who brings 
Uiis charge * is strongly prejudiced against Leg and his com- 
mission. Similar charges lately made by the native press of 
India, with regard to an unpopular house-to-honse visitation, 
proved on investigation quite unfounded. Small as is the 
reason for believing the general charge of indecency made 
against the collectors/there is less for believing the story that 
Wat Tyler began the rebellion by avenging an insult offered 
to his daughter. It belongs to a well-known class of fable, of 
which the tales of Lucretla and Virginia are famous examples. 
The 'motif is popular and fascinating, and for that very 
reason suspicions. There is no mention of the incident in 
any contemporary authority. It is based on the statement of 
Htow, the Elizabethan annalist, and he only tells it in connee- 
tion with a certain John Tyler.* The story of Wat Tyler's 
blow has been consecrated by tradition, but it most go IT 
way of William Tell's shot. 

^Sliatever were the exact incidents that brought aboat t 

disturbance, the revolt of Dartford soon spread far and widi 

Various bodies of men were moving throogh the district, i 

to distinguish the identity of each bond is impossible. 

contingent from the rebeUions villages of Essex had e 

the Thames at Erith, just below Woolwich, and were I 

to calling the southern counties to support the i 

■et afoot on the north of the river.' On the Tth, Al&idstoiw 

in a state of anarch y. Hoofies were broken open and 

ly taken by the mob.* Another band i-rmtammg i 

ravesend attacked Rochester Castle, eagei 

mrade whom Burley had carried off u hia t 

l^SU: Artk. Kt»ttSi. 90. * EiiigUaB.iL 
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After defending it for half a day, the garrison was frightened 
iuto surrender, and the governor, Sir John Newton, became a 
hostage in the hands of the insui'genta. It was an important 
succesB, not EO much strategical!; as morally. It showed that 
panic had seized the authorities, and that the half-armed mob 
was for the present irresistible. Rochester Castle fell like the 
Bastille at the shout of the people, and the news of its fall 
gave confidence to rebellion and caused the hands of the 
governors to tremble.' 

On the 10th a body of revolutionists entered Canterbury 
and were heartily welcomed by the inhabitants, who had 
previously shut out the collectors. The mob broke into the 
Cathedral during Mass, and interrupted the singing of the 
monks by calling on them to elect a new Archbishop, for Sud- 
bury, they cried, was a traitor and would soon die a traitor's 
death. They rushed back into the streets and forced the 
Major and bailiffs to take an oath of fealty to ' King Richard 
and the Commons,' The bulk of the rebels then hastened off 
to London, the centre on which all bodies were now converguig, 
though they took care to leave a guard in the capital of Kent, 
For the next month it was the stronghold of the rebellion. 
The Mayor and bailiffs were so far faithful to their strange 
oath that they continued in office under the altered con- 
ditions ; the old authorities presided during the whole period 
of mob-rule, until three weeks later, when the justices at 
last came down from London to reatore o rder. During this 
reign of terror in Canterbur y old gruds^e^ were paid off by 
the citizens on unpopular characters. Many houses were 
sacked, many burglaries took place, but there were not more 
than two or three murders." A similar state of anarchy and 
private feud, but not of total ruin and indiscriminate massacre, 
seems to have prevailed in many of the larger English towna 
during the ' hurling times,' as they were called." It is oftenj 
hard to distinguish, in the records of the trials, between the act 
of the mob incensed against a supposed oppressor of the poor, 
and the work of a few scoundrels hired by a private person t/i \ 
I finish off an old quarrel under cover of the general disorder/ 



Vulgar bui-glary by ordinary robbera was safe and easy during 
thiB summer. Men who saw the year of mutiny in India 
declare that, as fast as the news of the outbreak at Meerut 
flashed along the great trunk road, th ouBande swarmed out 
against thpirjTflifrhhnnrfl, nnt. tn nvBrf,riVn ih« Hritish riilB^it 
"^ STuader ^an d ftmftSH WBn.ll:}i dnppir t,he_ abeyance of auth ority. 
( ^ it waa in Engla nd in 1381. 

By June 10 tEe^Eome' counties were ablaze from end to end 
and the peasants were marching on London. A few days 
later the villagers and townsfolk throughout East Anglia had 
overturned law and order in those parts.^ Day after day riot 
spread as the news travelled. It broke out in Somerset- 
shire on the 19th, and in Yorkshire on the 23rd, though 
by that time the rebellion at the centre had spent its main 
force and was fast being put down ; '' so far WM the Rising 
from being everywhereBimultaneous. That nn r pHiatn.Tmft waa 
made to_the^raLQUthrgak of rebellion, waa tlie morediseredit- 

I to those in authority, since the disturbed state ol the 
country had been long recognised. The reason, however, ia 
not__ far to seek. There 'was no force speeiaTIy trained and 
reserved for police duty. Neither was there a standing army. 
An expedition equipped for France waa lying at Plymouth 
embarked. The leaders did not perceive the importance of 
the crisis. It would perhaps have been hard to expect them 
to disembark on their own initiative. ' Fearful lest their 
voyage should be prevented, or that the populace, as they had 
done at Southampton, Winchelsea, and Arundel, should attack 
them, they heaved their anchor and with some difficulty left 
the harbour, for the wind was against them, and put to sea, 
when they cast anchor to wait for a wind.' ^ 

Thus deprived of the only organised force then ready, 
except Percy's Border-ridera in the distant North, the 
government had no means to put down the rebels, until there 
had been time to call out the nobles and gentlemen with their 
retainers, who were at present peacefully scattered through the 
land in their manors and castles. This the King's council 
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had not the wit to do nntil it was too late. ' The lords,' says 
Wal Bingham, ' remained quietly at home as though they were ' 
asleep, while the men of Kent and Essex swelled the ranks of 
their army.' The country towns and trading cities, where 
resiBtjince might have been organised, were generally favour- 
able to the rising. Often the Mayor and corporation, nearly 
always the lower claaa of citizens, used the opportunity of the 
rural rebellion to push claims of their own.^ Without rally- 
ing-point, without leader, without plans, the landlord class 
looked helplessly on. The armed and disciplined forces of the 
population were isolated and cut off in detail, at the mercy of 
the unarmed but united rustics. The ^Jjgurditj of the situa- 
tion was the greater because the rebels were so ill prepared for 
irarlike operations. The impression left, when the Rising was 
over, was that they had been seen going about ' with sticks, 
rusty swords, battle-axes, bows coloured by smoke and age, 
with one arrow apiece, and often only one wing to the arrow. 
Among a thousand of such persons it was hard to find one 
armed man.' ^ Probably some were better equipped than the 
chronicler allows. The lower peasant classes, as well as the 
yeomanry, were intended by the legislators of the period to 
possess the long bow, and to practise it ' on Sundays and 
holidays and leave all playing of tennis and football,' ^ It was 
only by encouraging and enforcing habitual exercise in archery, 
that the recruiting ground for our armies in France could be 
maintained in its excellence. Many of the rebels must there- 
fore have been practised shots. But the English bowman, 
unless he was an old soldier, would be useless without dis- 
cipline or leaders, especially if one among a vast mob of 
other rustics less well equipped than himself. Atanj-iale^ 
whj^ real resistance began, the rioters gave way a^ Jlie^firat V^ 
sh oc U of the m en-at -arms. 

It was not posBifcTe for all gentlemen, during this reign of 
terror, to watch for theabatingof the waters safe in the seclusion 
of their homes. In the second week of June, manor-houses 
were broken open and sacked by mobs, on whose merest whim 
ii. H2-3. 
); CotU. Euloj., 363; Man. Eve., 2*; Vox 
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hung the h'fe of the inmateg. Many of th eecntry '^'tli t" '^1 
sands, whose friendly shelter was m those^ays near at hand 
for all in danger and distress. Where the villein and the out- 
law had wandered in May, the seigneur bid in Jane. The 
poet Gower has illuminated his long and wearisome Latin 
eiiie on the Peasants' Piising by a single passage of intense 
interest. He descrilies, iu the first person, the sufferings of 
those who had to hide from the rebels in the woods and 
wastes. In the seclusion of the forest his poetical nature is 
unmoved by the beauties of glade and dell ; he feels only the 
weary horror of the wet woods, the fear of death that dogs 
his failing footsteps through the brake, the hunger th;it 
drives him to gnaw the acorns with the herds of swine and 
doer.' But although the upper classes did well to fly for their 
lives, death was not the certain fate of those who were taken. 
There was no attempt to annihilate a caste, no indiscriminate 
massacre of landlords or gentlemen. Some, if personally 
unpopular, were murdered on the spot, and their heads carried 
round on poles in fei'ocious triumph. But many were spared 
on condition of surrendering obnoxious charters and docu- 
ments, or of supplying food and money. Some were forced 
by the rebels to march with them, or even to assume apparent 
command, so as to take away from the rebellion the character, 
too obvious in the rural districts, of a rising of the lower 
classes. In East Anglia several gentlemen were of their own J 
free will among the rebels, and some even seem to have been I 
among the original instigators and leaders.' Imagination' I 
alone can at this distence of time supply the reasons of tlu»f4 
8ymi>athy with the insurgents. 

The rising stands in these respects in strong contrast t 
the Jacijnerie that devastated France after the battle ot 
Poitiers. Goaded to madness by the miseries of the English 
war, starved, trodden under foot by their own seignemrs, 
iUoged and harried by the chivalry of the two nations, tha i 
'rench peasantry turned savagely on the classes at whi ~ 
ida thoy had suffered snch intolerable wrongs. * Wherevi 
Y weok.' says Froissart, '. . . all of their rank of I 
1 them, vhilst every one else Qed, carrying off ^ 
* Tat Clam^ bk. L up. ixL ■ FoveU. 
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distant, where they thought they could place them iu 
Becurity. . . . These wicked people, without leader and with- 
out anna, plundered and bunit all the houses they came to, 
murdered every gentleman, and violated every lady and 
damsel they could find. He who committed the most atrocious 
actions, and such as no human creature would have imagined, 
was the most applauded, ... I dare not write the horrible 
and inconceivable atrocities they did.' ' Although the 
knightly author, when he comes to describe the Peasants' Eiaing 
of 1381, is still the same man, filled with all the prejudices 
of the upper military class, although he very rightly regards 
the English rebellion as a design against the privileges ot that 
class, he mentions no such abominable outrages, no Byetematic 
massacre of the lords ot the soil. His silence only bears out 
the mass of evidence now unearthed from the indictments and 
trials ot that year. The difference corresponds to a difference 
in the circumstances that gave rise to the two outbreaks. The 
French peasantry found their miserable condition made still 
more unendurable by the war ; they were made to live the life 
of beasts, and, like beasts, they turned to bay. The lot ol the 
English peasantj. on the o ther hand, was improving under the 
influence of .eGononai[i^Ild_80cial change- It_wa8 only the 
friction caused by. that process, the disappointment that it did 
not go on still faster, the aggravation caused by the attempts 
of the upper classes to delay it, that caused the rebellion. 
"When, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, a new change 
in economic conditions brought in new causes of discon- 
tent, and resulted in another Peasants' Rising restricted to 
the area of Norfolk and Suffolk, murder and lynch-law were 
on that occasion conspicuously absent from Ket's rebel camp.^ 
If the violence of revolutionists is a test of their condition 
previous to the outbreak, the rebels of '81 stood half way, in 
point of civilisation and well being, between their descend- 
ants of the Tudor period and the Jacques in the age of 
Poitiers. 

But, although there was no general proscription of the 
'upper classes, murder was a most prominent part of the mob- ' 
FroUa., i. caps, clxaix-ckiui. ' Froude, vol. iv. chap. 36. 
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law. Very unpopular landlords, or persons who had become 
marked men by some quarrel with the country-Bide, were 
Hlfftfgiriered with brutal glee. When the rebels entered Can- 
terbury they asked their sympathiserB among the citizens 
whether there were any traitors there. Two or three were 
, named, drawn out and beheaded.' But there was no genenvl 
massacre. A typical case, though only one out of many, was 
that of the Prior of Bury St. Edmunds. He had been noted 
for enforcing the rights and privileges of his abbey, and it was 
at the hands of the serfs of the abbey that he met his death. 
When Bury was seized by the rebels, he fled under the cover 
of darkness, and lay concealed in a wood near Nen-market. 
Someone betrayed bis hiding-place to the mob at Mildenhall, 
a town eight miles to the north. The same mob had spared 
the lives of the other Bury monka, but such was their animosity 
against the Prior that they instantly marched off to New- 
market, to beat the wood where he lay. They caught him, 
and after leading him about with them in cruel mockery for 
some hours, finally struck off bis head.' 

But personal hatred against the victims themselves was 
the sole motive of murder. Connection with John of Gai 
seems to have been in itself daugerons. His property 
destroyed with great vindictiveneas, and his servante killi 
not only at the Savoy, but throughout Kent and East Anglii 
special malice was shown against his valet, Thomas Ha&elden 
' tor envy they had of the said Duke ; ' in Yorkshire the 
Duchess fled for her life ; in Leicester the Mayor called out 
the guard to preserve the Duke's property. To be connected 
with^the law was no less dangerous than to be connected wim 
the House .ofjiajicafiter. The ' men of the law ' ae em to have 
liwp n tnassaored . Bpmpt.imBB for no better reason than fo r 
Itelongin ^ to that unpopular profession . Their services to 
society are never in any age very obvious to the vulgar, while 
the injuries they inflict are patent enough ; as tnstmmentB at) 
oppression, they stand in the place of the tyrants who empli 
them and the legislators whose laws they enforce. Bat 

• E. 8.. 618. • Wds, ii. 9 ; PoweU, 17-». 
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that age more than any other they were accused of corrup- 
tion, and the ' Bisour,' or juryman, waa the special butt of the 
moralist. The juries were often the creatures of powerful 
and unscrupulous men. At best they were unpopular as the 
■ instruments of convictions imder the Statute of Labourers, 
and it ia probable that their connection with this law was one 
cause of the peculiar odium in which many who had acted 
on juries were held at the time of the Eising. Wycliffe, in 
attacking the oppressive thraldom mider which some lords 
held their eervanta, deacribes how they ' will not meekly heiir 
a poor man's cause and help him in hia right, but sufler 
jurymen of the country to destroy them, and rather withhold 
poor men their hire, for which they spended their flesh and 
blood.' ' The words imply a connection between juries and 
the question of a fair wage, which the Statute of Labourers 
supplies. 

The horrible fate of the Chief Justice of England, Sir 
John Cavendish, is typical of the relation of the rebels to the 
law-courts. He was a marked man, not only as the head of 
hia profession, but as holding a special commission to enforce 
the Statute of Labourers in Essex and Suffolk, Being on 
circuit at the time of the rebellion in a fen district of the 
latter county, he was overtaken by rioters near a small village 
called Lakenheath. He fled hard to the nearest river, on 
which lay a boat, his only chance of safety. He was almost 
within reach of the bank, when his hopes were fruati^ated 
by a woman who happened to be. standing there. The 
prejudice of her class overcame the merciful instincts of her 
Bex, and she pushed the boat into the middle of the stream. 
The pursuers came up and Cavendish waa killed. His bloody 
head waa exhibited in Bury market-place on the top of the 
pillory. The head of the Prior of Bury was borne in by tlie 
mob from Newmarket, and placed by that of the justice. In 
mockery of the friendship that had existed between the man 
of the law and the man of the Church, their lifeless lips were 
put together." 

Lawyers were unpopular with the peasantry, not only be- 
cause they enforced the Statute^otJLab©«i'e«-, -bHt-becauae they 

' MfttU-234.-"^ '"^^ Powell, 13-4 ; Wals. ii. 2-3. 
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uphold in their courts the charters and tliexecQcJud prlvilegeM 

'lof.the lords. It is a, picturesque and forcible appeal to th^M 

/rude sonse of juBtiee in the uneducated, to complain ' thoH 

/parchment being scribbled o'er should undo a man,' and thlH 

I deBtruction of charters and manor-rolls was perhaps the mostl 

univereal feature of the Bising. But a feature scarcely lesM 

marked was the demand for new charters contirming privileges'" 

won by the destruction of the old. The rebels did not set 

themselves, as one of the chroniclers declares they did, to 

root out the arts of reading and writing, and to kill all who 

practiBed or taught them. Such an esaggerution, natural to 

persons incensed at the destruction of many valuable docn- 

uients, is quite out of keeping with the recorded aims and 

actions of the rioters. Lawyers and ollicial clerks were 

Bi>ecial objects of animosity, but not clerks and learned men 

as such. Besides, the attempt of the rebels to secure by 

written charters all that' was conceded, and their childish 

confidence in the certain validity of these new documents, 

would alone show that they had no wish to create a Utopia^ 

of illiterates. Ii l the same way, although speculation s OM 

I co mmunism had been rife for many years, an d may Eavq 

I he lped the spirit of rebellJori. no formal demand for any suctr 

I vpjir|T-i.riiBn.iinn pf HrTi'Jtit. y wftfl anywhere adYance3~ 'lh tita 

I HumnjflE-ot-^ftt. It is the same with this charge as wiEE that 

of designs to murder the whole upper class. These diabolicoL i 

/ intentions are based on suiiposed confesBionR, which mij^MJ 

I easily be extorted from individuals, or still more easily put ii 

I their mouths by irreBponsible annalists.' Even Bupposinj 

^tkat one or two leaders had such ideas in their heads, the;^ 

Hartainly did not get support from their followers. 

"■■^■^fcThe Rising in the country districts bad, tor its foremoBt' 

(object, to ^flftace. ^m plete economic and perBonal- icEedom. 

"With this end manor-rolls were burnt, and larger or Bmaller 

bodies of men sent up toXiondon to obtain charters of Ubera<_ 

tion from the King. The St. Albans villeins not only goM 

from Jjondon a special royal charter tor themselves as well H^f 

the general charter of liberation, but even forced the Abbot t^| 

wi'ite another for them himself, sealed with the seal of ttuM 

' Walt!., iL 10. ■ 
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al)l>ey.' 'U^ortl was sent throut^h the JiatiirfjeJ diBtricts that 
DO one on piiin of death wae to do custom or service to his 
lord, without further orders from the ' Great Society.'* The 
B cheme of final settle ment put forward, was that ol commutiug 
"u ea and s ervi cea for a re nt of fourt>e nce an acre.^ 
Althongh there ie no reason to Buppose that every rebel 
knew of and consented to this scheme, it was the demand of 
their representatives in London, and there is no other pro- 
posal of which any record has come down to us. Th ere i 
no evidence of any desire to take the land from the lord s and 
eat abUsh peasant proprietorship. - 

For the rest, the peasants sought to create among the . 
upper classes a wholesome respect for the ' majesty of the 
people.' The outbreak was certainly calculated to do this ; 
the murder of those specially connected with the Statute of 
Labourers was a prolost and a threat. 

But, besides the social ends, there were distinct political 
objects in view. The^ rebels rose to protest against the bad 
po vernment of many years.^T^ wh ich t Tiey reg arded John ^ ' 
Gairnt as H pBcially rfisponsihlfl. They dealt out summary 
punishment to any of the King's ministers who came into their 
hands, but above all were they incensed with the Duke. 
This animosity against him was oniversal in this June, 
and equally universal was the loyalty to young Richard. 
The two feelings naturally went together, for suspicion 
of the Duke's designs against his nephew, though publicly 
denied by the Parliament of 1377, had never been quite set at 
rest. The boy King, who could not be held responsible for 
any act that had hitherto been done in his name, became the 
idol, and his wicked uncle the bugbear, of the populace. They 
imagined that, if they could get Richard into their hands, they 
could make him do what they wished ; and they no doubt 
fancied that the generous youth would sympathise with his 
Bubjects' aspirations for liberty.' How far the leaders had 
definite designs with regard to the settlement of the admini- 
stration is a question that will arise in connection with their 

' Wftla., i. 473 and 4R2. ' Powell, 49 ; Kent Arch., iiL 71-2. 
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iction in Londoi 



I, at any rate, certain that the varf 



I majority of their followers had no such deBigns. When they 
'■■b&d got their charters of freedom, the majority went home. 
\ Loy^ty to good King Richard and death to his wicked.coun- 
\ Beljora beganjand ended their simple politiuB. Their watchword 
was ' With King Eichard and the true Commons.' It was in 
the King's name that they were roused by the local agitators, it 
was the King's banner that they unfurled on Blackheath, it was 
the King whom they chose for leader when his servants had 
struck down Wat Tyler. ^ It is probable that there is some 
truth in what Froissart says of the rebels who marched on 
London, that full two-thirds of them knew not what they 
wanted, but-follo wed e ach other in that spirit of ignorant faith 
iB-whicllJhe lower orders, three centuries back, had~fo Ilo wed 
Peter the Hermttrtu tlm Holy Land,* 

If the rebellion emphasised the want of popular reverence 
for the government and for the representatives, small and 
great, of the secular power, it emphasised no less the want of 
reverence for the recognised ecclesiastical authorities. We have 
already pointed out the decadence of the ideal of the Mediaeval 
Church, the weakening of the control exercised over laymen 
by penance, confession and obedience to the clergy. It is not 
therefore surprising to find that the rebels, though religious, 
were by no means attached to that medieval religion, which 
consisted largely in reverence for churchmen. It was reported 
that the leaders in London demanded, among their other 
revolutionary proposals, complete disendowment of the 
Church and the abolition of the hierarchy; all tenants on 
monastic and clerical estates were to become peasant pro- 
prietors.' No doubt, therefore, a strong leaven of anti- 
ecclesiastical feeling must have eiisted among many of the 
leaders, as it certainly did in the case of John Ball, It is safe 
to say that in the Kiaing the clergy were treated just as 
laymen. They were not promiscuously massacred, hut a bad 
minister was to these men no less a bad minister because he 
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vas an Archbishop, a bad landlord was no less a bad landlord 

becauee he was an Abbot. Bolininna Tinnnca ^roro n|.t.n i-lrof] pll 

over Englandijust asJiejQnla_KianBioiifl were attacked,- by 
serfs de manding jhmr frfl gjom. The number ot aasaultB 
made on monaateriea might surpriae ns, if we did not remember 
that these places, being corporate bodies, had moved more 
elowly in the direction of emancipating theii- serfs than had 
the ordinary lord of the manor. The townsmen, too, gave 
vent to their hatred of the monastic privileges which ham- 
pered the growth of their boroughs. 

There had been a great change of English feeling towards 
the Church in the course of two centuries. Formerly Beckefc, 
Blain by four bravoes, had become the idol of the populace and 
the favourite Saint in the Calendar ; now Sudbury, torn to 
pieces by the rebels, won no posthumous honours from any 
repentance of the lower orders for their mad act of cruelty. 
Wij dnyht thfl "Risi ng was a rising against landlords, and the 
Church , bein g a gimtJLand lord. had to suffer with the c l ass. 
But it may be doubted whether the murder of priors and the 
breaking open of monasteries would have been carried on 
with such gusto in the twelfth century. Eichard the Second's 
leign was not an ' agejaf fait h ' in ei ther State or Church. 

The Cansea of thr H''°'"[j Vf>-t* manifuljl, a.T,A iho tlf^iriota 

' in which rebellion or riot prevailed were in some cases far 
distant from each other. But it is impossible to assign one 
eauae to Somerset, another to Chester, a third to the home 
counties, a fourth to East Anglia. It is more true to say that 
within the area of each coun.ty, men ^ose for objects differing 
accqcding to the particular status and grieyance_of.._the 
individual reljels. Each manor, each city, had its own 
arrangements, and the inhabitants their own peculiar rights' 
and wrongs. There was leas homogeneity of law and custom 
throughout England in the fourteenth century than there is 
to-day. This waa especially the case in the towns. The 
popular grievance was sometimes, as at Northampton, against 
the Mayor ; sometimes, as at Bury, against a neighbouring 
religious house ; sometimes, as at Cambridge, against the 
University ; sometimes, as at Oxford, Mayor and citizens 
joined to exact a grant from the King. Sometimes under 
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compulsion, soraetimea willingly, the governing bodies of 
the towns took part with the mob. At Leicester they 
orgaoised the forces of law and order. yTo know the gausea 
of the EisinK in the towns would be to kno w the history of a 
hundred different munipipalities, their law-suits and their 
quarrels, long buried industTl In the country districts there 
wa8 perhaps as much differentiation between manor and 
manor. But we have already shown the heads under which 
the grievances of the peasants can be summed up. As in 
the East of England, so in the Wii'ral of Cheshire, we find the 
Borfa rising against their landlord, in this case the Abbey 
of Chester.' In Somerset the serfs were, in like manner, 
striving for their freedom. At Bridgewater they burnt title- 
deeds and court-rolls, marched under the royal standard, and 
exposed the heads of their enemies in public places. It is also 
at Bridgewater that we find an interesting case of a religious, 
house forced by the parishioners to surrender its dues for 
the more useful pui-poae of supporting the vicar. The vicar 
appears to have been a man of the name of Frompton, who 
was in London when tlie Rising broke out. He at once left the 
capital and started for the West to see what could be done 
there. lie arrived in Bridgewater in time to lead his parish- 
ionerB on June 19 against the House of St. John of Jerusalem.* 
The same grievance of paying tithe to a distant religioua 
liouse drove the men of Eothley and Wartnaby, in North 
Leicestershire, to join the rebellion under the leadership of the 
curate from a neighbouring village.' 

In Kent the type of man was perhaps by nature more in- 
dependent and more riotous. But the grievances of Kent did 
not differ ao entirely from those in other counties as has some- 
times been supjwsed. Every man in Kent was, theoretically, 
a freeman in the eye of the law. He could sell his land, he 
could plead in court, he was free from many humiliating and 
servile dues that were customary in other shires. But, 
though a freeman, he still owed, in many cases, labour 
service on his lord's demesne,^ and it was to get rid of these 

' Chaater Indictmml Rolls (P. It- 0.), no. B. M, S7. 

• Rot. Purl, iii. lOS-6; C. E. B., 508, Bex, 12 [Mv. 288-1). « Btv. 253. 
' VinofrudofT's Villainage t» England, 303-8 i Comuttudintt Cantia 
(Snaija.), S9 kod 1)3. 
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Bervlees that he rose in 1881. In the Islo of Thanet ' they 
-raised a ery that no one should do service or custom to the 
lordahipa ' on pain of death.' The abohtion of this prtedial 
Bervice was one object of the rebels in Kent. But it appears that 
they were specially interested in political questions and the 
reform of government, more so than the men of other shires. 
In Scarborough there were riots against the King's oEScers, 
and against unpopular persons in the town. The rioters 
there, like the mobs of Ghent and Paris at the same period, 
had for their uniform a hood, presumably of some special 
colour. In Beverley and York there were also disturbances ; 
the Duchess of Lancaster was refused admittance into her 
lord's castle of Pomfret, so greatly did those in authority 
fear the vengeance of the rebels. But, though breaches of 
the peace were very general in the south of Yorkshire, it 
cannot be said with certainty that there was a rebellion 
in each of the Ridings. The Midland counties appear to 
have been practically undisturbed. But this was not the case 
with the South-west. Besides the acts of rebelHon in 
Somerset, there was an unusual number of murders, robberies 
and unlawful assemblies in Cornwall, Dorset and Devon, 
though the upheaval was not so complete as in the East and 
South.' (See map at end of Chapter.) 

T he story of the local riai iga ja 'ntorpsting, bnt the fate 

of the rohpllifMi wng ilppirlnil at -LondtHl - tetWGWt - Juoe - 12- 

an d 15. I t was there tha t the representatives o f t*'"' '^'f'q 
met t heir rulers and stated thuir dsmH.nda ; it was there that 
for four days a drama was played out, second to none in the 
history of England for appalling situations, horrible possibili- 
ties, and memorable actions. 

On "Wednesday, June 12, Blackheath was crowded with 
the most remarkable gathering that ever met on that Champ 
de Mars of old London. The rebel leaders had planted on 
the moor two great banners of St. George, around which they 
assembled their forces. The men of the Surrey shore came 
np in fresh troops all day long. The towns on the lower 
Thames had put themselves in the forefront of the rebellion ; 
' Kent Atoh., ui. 71-2 ; Eiv. 222, doc. 76. « See Ap, 
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their mea came boasting of the rout of the tax-gatherers and 
the capture of Rochester Castle. From the villages biddea 
deep in the forests of the Weald, from the vales of Surrey 
and Susses, determined bands were moving to the place 
of muBter. Many of the Essex rebels bad come acrose the 
Thames to Bwell the tale, while others were known to be 
guarding the northern approaches of London. Canterbury 
had been revolutionised only on the Monday, but those who 
had seized the Cathedral city may have reached Blactheatfa 
on the evening of Wednesday. John Ball, too, was in the 
camp. He had been released by the rebels from the Arch- 
bishop's prison in Maidstone, where he was undergoing, not 
for the first time, the discipline of the Church for his rai 
against the ecclesiastical establishment. His release 
have talten place on Friday the 7th, when the rioting | 
Maidstone began, or on the llth, when the King's gaol a 
was broken open,' 'Whenever it was that he joined the rebel 
army, he became at once the principal figure in their camfi. 
He delivered to the multitude on Blackheatb a sermon whi 
struck the imagination of all contemporaries, for it was i 
last word spoken, before the p^eople met their rulers face % 
face. He took for bis text, it was afterwards said, the fai 
couplet about Adam and Eve. All men bad been crest^ 
equal by nature ; villenage was the work of sinful men, i 
ought to be abolished. It was believed by his enemies t 
he ended by exhorting the mob to slay the King's i 
and the men of law.^ Considering the events of the next Ii 
days, it is quite likely that his exhortation was at least I 
violent as this. If John Ball was opposed to the c 
done, bis induence over the mob must have been so t 
as scarcely to warrant his great place in the histories of 1 
time. However, be was far the most interesting of the r 
era. The rest, even Wat Tyler, are to us mere shadoKI 
past history unknown, their identity often in dou] 
Ball, after a life of persistent agitation, persecate 
led again and again, but never flinching from bis t 
I the hearts of the classes be had long loved : 



fiei'ved, and now at the end hia foot was planted lor a few 
brief and terrible days on the neck of landlord and bailiff, I 
sheriff and summoner. Bishop and King. . 

Wednesday waa an anxious day for parties on both shores^ y-itAA^ 
of the Thames. The leaders on Blackheath knew well enough] A^_j.^ U^ 
that, unless they could enter London at once, their plans were! Tj *>- 
ruined. The vast and undisciplined multitude could not be; — 

fed in the wilderness. London alone could supply theirj 
needs. Another twenty-four hours and their hungry followeral 
would begin to slink away ; in a few days they would pro- 
bably be left with a small band of enthusiasts incapable of 
facing a single squadron of men-at-arma. Li numbers their 1 
■whole strength lay, in numbers and in the sudden blowi 
dehvered before the upper claases had recovered from the j 
first panic. The men of Essex, blockading London on the 
North, would be in a similar strait, if they were any longer 
kept outside the gates. 

To the rulers in. the city the prospect waa even less eheer-y 
ing. They had been aware at Court that a great scheme 
of rebellion was in preparation,' and for some weeks they 
had known of actual disturbances in Esses and Kent. But 
the boy King, ill-advised by counsellors who showed their 
usual want of sense, had given the difficult task of suppression 
to justices with a special commission of ' trailbaston,' but with 
no proper force to support it, A large body of men ought to 
have been sent into the disturbed districts ten days before. 
The time for action had now_passed ; the government could 
only wait on events, for it was locked uj? in London. The 
King, the Court, the officers who might have been calling out 
the gentry in the shires, and crushing the rebellion wherever 
it appeared, were trapped in their own capital, Th^ rebelH all 
over the country were using Eichard's name, and spreading 
the belief that tha_Bi8ing_liad_the royal sanctionT An 
offieialTiroelamation denying thia report would have bad a 
great effect in encouraging the resistance of the authorities ; 
but the ministers was cut off from all communication with the 
country. The rebels outside the walls had become for the 
moment the focus of the kingdom, whence disaffection and riot 
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spread from shire to shire, till half England was op in arms, 
The Court did not even know what waa happening beyond the 
rebel lines. Every road waa blocked. The King's mother, who 
arrived that evening among her anxious friends in London, 
was only let in by the courtesy of the peasants, who throughout 
the rebellion kept their bands oS women and spared the 
King's household. Having been on a pilgrimage to the shrines 
of Kent, perhaps to mourn over her husband's tomb at 
Canterbury, ahe was driving back as fast as the horses could 
go, when the Eentiah rebels stopped her waggon. She 
and her ladies were terribly frightened, but were allowed to 
pass unharmed by qhivalrous captors, who might have osed 
her as a hostage.* 

Both parties were ready for a conference. The men of 
Kent despatched a message to the King by prisaaers is 
^ their camp. They invited him to cross the rirer and confer 

^^ with them on Blackheath. He was rowed across in a barge, 

^1 accompanied by his principal nobles. At Botherhithe a depa- 

^1 tation from the camp on the moor above was waiting on the 

^H bank to receive them. At the last moment prudence prevailed, 

^H And Richard was persuaded not to trust himself on shore. 

^H Very likely the councillors who gave this cautious advice, con- 

^M Bidered that the ' divinity ' that ' doth hedge a King * would be 

^1 little protection to his servants, and if such were their fears, 

^M they were well grounded. The rebels, shouting their demands 

^^ across from the shore, professed their loyalty to Richard, but 

^1 required the heads of John of Gaunt, Sudbury, Hales and 

^H several other ministers, some of whom were at that moment 

^B in the boat. The royal barge put back to the Tower, and 

^B events were allowed to take their course.^ 

^H ./^ It DOW became a primary object for the rebels to enter 

^H London. Hunger was already besieging the camp on Black- 

^^^ 'leath.' Not only could they not maintain their present 

^^^^^^ «itiun ; they could not even join the Essex rebels on the 
^^^^^^^L them shore, unless the London road was opened to them, 
^^^^^^H 'B was no other bridge over the Thames within miles, 
^^^^^^V Qie; seem not to have had shipping sufBcienl to attempt 
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* anything on the river. London Bridge ■was at that time one 
of the wonders of the world. Its two parapets were rows of 
houses. It was a street containing a fine church. The thir- 
teenth opening from the northern shore was a drawbridge that 
could be raised to let ships pass below, and to stop thorough- 
fare above. This gap was further commanded by a strong 
tower, on the top of which traitors' heads were exposed on 
pikes. Sir Thomas Wyatt and his army were, in Queen 
Mary's reign, kept by this simple device on the Surrey side, 
and there might Wat Tyler have been kept in 1381. The fate 
of the nation hung on the hinges of that drawbridge. If it 
could be held up for a few days longer, the head of the rebel- 
lion would be broken, the Court free, the government again in 
communication with the country.' 

The Mayor, Walworth, and the C<>r pnrivtii^" wp.ro pti-nng ty 
on the side of la w and order. Indeed, as the King and 
ministers were now lodging at the Tower, the municipal 
officers were under the eye of government. It would have 
been impossible for them to plead, like the governing bodies 
of other towns, that they supposed the King to be on the side 
of the rebels. Walworth decided to guard the bridge and to 
send to the peasants bidding them, in the names of the King 
and the city together, come no nearer to London. A com- 
mittee of three aldermen rode out to Blackheath to deliver the 
message. Two of them, Adam Carlyll and John Fresh, faith- 
fully performed their mission. But the third alderman, 
named John Horn, separated himself from his two colleagues, 
conferred apart with the rebel leaders, and exhorted them to 
inarch on London at once, for they would be received with 
acclamations into the city. Such was the strength of the 
rebel patty within the walls, that even after this treachery 
Horn did not fear to return. Indeed he brought in with him 
several of the peasants, and lodged them that night in his 
house ; he even went so far as to visit Walworth and advise 
him to admit the mob. He would himself, ha said, be surety 
for its good behaviour. 

Meanwhile, encouraged by Horn's advice, and disgusted at 
le failure of the conference at Eotherhithe, the rebels the 
■ H. R., 514 ; Jasaerond'a Vie nomade, Iji^^^e siisle, 20. 
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Bame evening advanced off Blackbeath into Bouthwark, and 
gave out that they would bum down the suburb if they were 
excluded from the city. The threat was emphasised by' the 
deetruction of Marshalsea prison before the eyes of the citizen- 
guard on London Bridge.' Other rioters gutted Lambeth 
Palace, with cries of ' A reveil ! a revell ! ' aa an earnest of 
their intentions against the Prim ate -Chancellor.' Some began 
to pull down the private houses of official persona and jury- 
men on the Surrey aide.* The danger of Southwark was not 
the only pressure brought to bear on the authorities. The 
I lower orders in the city itself were for the rebels. The stal- 
\ war^prenticeSiJrained in many a street fi^btj were attracted 
I by the proBpect^ ^of a riot on a gigantit^scale. The sacred 
•right of insurrection was well known to them ; it had becoma 
almost a light thing in their eyes. This would be a raw 
opportunity to pay off old scores against John of Gannt, 
agfthist the Flemings of the river-side and the lawyers of the 
Teniple-- -ffesides the apprentices, there was a vast floating 
ppopulfttion of labourers in and out of employment, of men of 
I all sorts who had come to make their fortunes in London, of 
I runaway villeins, and plotters who had come there on purpose 
to bo at hand at this critical moment, 

"Nothing was done that night, but on Thursday morning 
Alderman Horn rode out again to harangue the peasants. He 
took with him the royal standard, which he had obtained from 
the town clerk, so as to figure as an authorised messenger. On 
hifl way out he was met by a man really commissioned by the 
King to speak with the rebels, and the two bandied words. 
Horn rode on to Tyler and his confederates, and urged them 
to advance on the bridge, which he said was held only 
by their friends. Such, in fact, was now the case. The 
.bridge had that morning been duly occupied by Walter 
ifiybyle, ' the Alderman of Bridge," so called because that im- 
l^tortant ingress lay in the ward for which he was responsible, 
peveral magnates of the city came to help him bold it, but ha 
ifused their services in the most positive manner, and insisted 
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on hiB undoubted privilege. No one, he said, should have 
anything to do with the watch except his own men. It is 
hard to say whether it was known, at the time when Sybyle 
seized the bridge, that he would play into the hands of the 
rebels. It is not unlikely that Walworth suspected him from 
the first, but did not dare to interpose for fear of the lower 
classes. The opening of the bridge was afterwards attributed 
to popular feeling, in which Sybyle's real strength lay far 
more than in his official right to guard the bridge. Once in 
possession, he did not long conceal hia friendliness towards 
the peasants, and made it clear to the city authorities that 
he would soon let down the drawbridge, whether they con- 
sented or not. Determining to make the best of a bad situa- , 
tjon, the Mayor came to terms with Wat Tyler, Hegave^l 
leave of entry to the rebels on condition th at they would pay I 
for everv thinp they took, and do nn damagg i^ihtj pity. The 
same day, and perhaps about the same hour, that the Kentish 
rebels came pouring over London Bridge, a friend on the north 
side of the river opened Aldgate to the men of Essex. Walworth 
had closed it against them the day before, and it was now 
unbarred in spite of his orders.^ ' They entered in troops of 
one or two hundred,' says Froissart, ' by twenties or thirties, 
according to the populousness of the towns they came from, 
and as they came into London they lodged themselves.' The 
Buppi ies of the city were put at their service. Friend and foe 
alike, for fear or favour, made them welcome. Great merchanta 
broached the Burgundy in their cellars for throats accustomed 
to the upland ale of the village breweries.^ Hobb and Straw, 
Piers and Gamelyn, stared at sights which neither they nor 
their fathers nor grandfathers before them had beheld, the 
mighty city of red-tiled roofs, the endless labyrinths of narrow 
lanes and winding alleys, the innumerable churches, the 
wharves where strange seafaring folk spoke tongues they had 
never heard and used gestures they had never seen. 

During three days, whDe the mob was in possession 
of London, fresh detachments came straggling in hour by 
hour from counties near and far.^ But there were from the 
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beginning enough to overawe the anthoritieB and to prevent 
any attempt at resiatance. The great majority came from the 
counties adjacent to the city, but representatives from the 
East Anghan [leasantry now in armB, from the corporation of 
Oxford, and from many of the other counties and towns than 
in a Btate of rebellion, were present to eapport the leodeiB 
and to pueh their claims on the captive Conrt. 

Thursday was a busy day for the new masters of Londcm. 
The lirst wiab of the city prentices was to be revenged on 
John of Gaunt. The old quarrel between the city and the 
■TDuke, which had broken ont four years back on the remark- 
^sble occasion of WyclifTe's trial at St. Paul's, was not likely 
' to be forgotten. The Savoy had then been spared at the 
inatanofl of Bishop Conrtenay, though the mob that mshed to 
bum it had Rot half way down the Strand on the road to riot. 
The proud city had been forced to bumble itself before the 
Puke for that breach of the peace. Now the whole country 
\v«9 up in anus, and the rebels all over the kingdom, in York- 
Bhire, lieicesterehire, and the home counties alike, were at 
open war against John of Gaunt, destn>ying his property and 
seeking the lives of hta servants. The Kentish men had evom 
that thoy would take ' no King called John.' Their first cry 
as thoy |>oared into the city was ' To the Savoy, to the Savoy ! ' 
/ The men of London appear to have begun the attack, bat 
th* bands of Kent and Essex soon joti^ them in the i 
of deatroetion. Peasants and prentices rushed ont by i 
^taa, swept along the river-bonk, burst into i 
^»nd thnw the rich fcLmitare and treasures oat of d 

In the street mexi with axes hacked the fomi- 
t (MBM as tast w it was thrown oat to them, while 
I and threw it into the lirer. The oot iceabto 
), distingaiahina this act of destroction fro m ahaaat 
■ tt>> to ok i^aee this stanmer. was the proEtitMia 
rf pmodetmy . Tfaa pisee was accursed ; evwy^Slg- ^M 
€tiokiifAA to the Doke was to be dei^troyed. As it w«8 tha fini 
vatnsa thee tba entrr mto Loodoo, the rebels were p«b«f«~ 
U Biniae the taflaasea ot the promise given bo Wofarartka 

usaiaa that they woold staal n 
IfoknmlhHn^* t^ciiad as th^ hnke vnxy^i^l 
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pieces. But this Belt-Bacrificing^ ide al did not retain i ts hold 
over them beyond the first day. Indeed the Bin of "Aehan" "" 
was common enough even'dn this occasion ; convictions for 
theft done at the destruction of the Savoy, afterwards showed s 
how incompletely the mob had fulfilled itsjaudable intention.^> 
Flames were finally applied to the wrecked palace. The ruina 
of Kenilworth atill bear witness to the taste and magnificfflice 
of the Duke, but the residence that was justly hie favourite 
perished from the face of the earth.'' 

Meanwhile a similar vengeance was being wreaked on 
another great offender, Eobert Hales, the Treasurer oi England, 
by the destruction of his magnificent manor-house at High- 
bury. He, next to the Duke and the Primate-Chancellor, 
represented to the minds of the rebels the bad government of 
the last few years ; and he had besides a personal enemy 
named Thomas Frandon, who made it his chief object to stir 
.np the rioters against the Treasurer's property and life. It so 
happened that Hales was also Master of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England. The buildings and priories of that 
society were destroyed, apparently out of spite to the Treasm-er. 
Three days before, the Priory at Cressing in Essex had been 
attacked, and the central hospital of the order at Clerkenwell 
now went up in flames, and was kept burning by the mob for 
several days.^ Fleet and Westminster prisons were broken 

• open, as the Marshalsea and King's Bench had been the day 
before. ' Their contents swelled the rising floods of rascality. 

" But the building most obvious to attack was the Temple, th e ' 
heart of the iniquitous system of law which strangled the 
rights of man. The Inns of Court, the dens of the vile race, 
■were levelled with the ground ; all the rolls and records that 
could be found in the Temple were carried to ' the great ^ 

I chimney ' and burnt together, while a proclamation was issued ' 
that all lawyers were to be beheaded,* The royal account- 
books at the offices in Milk Street soon afterwards suffered the 
Bame fate as the legal records, probably on account of their 

' AtK. Ind., no. 35, akin 10 ; C. E. B„ 487, Kea. 19 d. ; C. B. B^ 812, 
Bex. Sg (B6v. p. 199). 
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connection with the taxes.' T he leitni of terror had Tjcgn n. 
The victima were usually dragged from the place of their 
nrrest to a block in Cheapeide, where theu- heads were in- 
stantly struck off. 

J'here was but one ark of safety, where many wliose blood 
was sought had already taken ref oge. _ Gower compares the 
Tower of lrf)ndon during thia^ieciihlajzisis to a ship into 
which all those had climbed who could not live in the raging 
seat. It had been the King's head-quarters for the last two 
days. It was from the Tower steps that he had been rowed 
across to the conference at Botherhithe, His mother was 
with hhn in the famous fortress, as were Treasurer Hales and 
Chancellor Sudbury, for whose heads the rebels clamoured ; 
his uncle Buckingham and his young cousin Henry, who was 
destined to depose him ; the Earls of Kent, Suffolk, and 
Warwick ; Leg, the author of the poll-tax commission, now 
trembling for his life, and, last but not least, the Mayor 
Walworth,' But th e noble st among the m all waaj ha tried 
and faithful servant of Edward the Third, the Eurl ff pjii=- 
bury. A soldier who had shared in the early glories of the 
Black Prince, a diplomatist who had dictated the terms of 
Bretigny to the Court of France, he seems to have held aloof 
i in his old age from the intrigues of home politics ; but in the 
imminent danger that now threatened hia country he acted a 
' part not unworthy of the title he bore. One man was abi 
I from this assembly of notables, who, if he had been pree 
I would assuredly never have left the Tower alive. John 

Gaunt had good cause to be thankful that, daring the 
1 when England was in the hands of those who sought his life, 
he was across the border arranging a truce with the Scots. 

By the evening of Thursday, a great mob was encam] 
on St. Catherine's Hill, over against the Tower, clamoi 
for the death of the ministers who had there taken refi 
Sudbury was the principal victim whom they demand) 

fThe most horrible of all sounds, the roar of a mob howlii 
for blood, ever and again penetrated into the chambers of 
Tower where prelates and nobles ' sat still with awful eye.' 

' C, if. li., 1S3, Bex. 43. ' Froiea., ii. 469-71 ; Knighton, ii. 132-3. I 
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The young King, from a liigh turret window, watched tbo 

conflagrations reddening the heavens,^ In all parts of the 

city and its suburbs the flames shot up from the mansiona of 

H those who had diBpleased the people. Far away to the West, 

■ beyond the burning Savoy, fire ascended from mansions in 
H "Westminster ; ' away to the North blazed the Treasurer's 

■ manor at Highbury. Close beneath him lay the rebel camp, 
K whence ominoua noises now and again rose, Eetuming 
H pensive and sad from these unwonted Bights and agpn^, 
H the boy held counsel with the wisest of his kingdom shut up 
^K within the same walls. {See map, p. 228.) 

^^^ It was not likely that the rebels could execute their threat 
^'^of storming the Tower, but, on the other hand, the city, the 
whole kingdom, lay in their hands as a hostage. Some- 
thing had to be done, and done quickly. Walworth and the 
I bolder spirits were for sallying out at midnight with all 
their forces. A fierce and sudden onslaui;ht would break up 
the camp on St. Catherine's Hill, and then the peasants 
could be 'killed like flies' throughout the streets of London. 
There was a strong regiment of men-at-arms in the Tower 
and Sir Robert Knolles would be certain to co-operate from 
the city ; disdaining to hide in the fortress, he was holding 
hie own house with the retainers who had made his name a 
terror in France. The plan was calculated to warm the 
heart of that brave but bi-utal soldier. Many of the better 
Bort of citizens had armed themselves and their body-servants 
and could be relied on to join in the massacre. But wiser 
and milder counsels prevailed. No one could accuse Salis- 
bary of cowardice, for he had ' fought like a lion ' before his 
division at Poitiers and in a hundred onslaughts since. It was 
"he who now declared against this rash plan of attack. ' Sire,' 
■'he said to the King, ' if y ju can app eas e them by fair words and 
I grant them whatJihay-_wiah, it will be so mu"eE tne netter ; 
F for should we begin what we cannot go through, we shall never 
I be able to recover it. It will be all over with us and our heirs, 
t and England will be a desert.' * The policy of graceful 
' concession was adopted by the Council as the most expedient 
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for the hour, A plan was accordingly arranged by ■which 
they hoped to come to terma with the rebels, and at the same 
time afford tlie threatened ministers an opportunity of escape. 
The rebela were invited to meet the King nest day at Mile 
End, outside the city. If all the mob moved off there, 
London would be left in the hands of the well-mean- 
ing citizens for at least some hours, and Sudbury and 
Hales could get away.' The Archbishop, eonsoious that 
he was supposed to stand between the good King and 
his subjects, had resigned the Great Seal into Richard's 
hands the day before, when the rebels entered Southwark ; * 
but his resignation had done nothing to appease the mob. 
In the early hours of Friday morning he attempted to escape 
by water from the Tower stairs, but was observed by the 
watch on 8t. Catherine's Hill and forced to abandon the 
attempt,' His only chance lay in the plan contrived to draw 
away the besiegers. 

Aa the day broke the multitude in front of the Tower 
renewed their discordant clamour. They were pacified by the 
order to meet the King at Mile End, but only a part of the 
rebel army moved off thither. Enough remained to command 
the exits of the fortress and to continue the work of destruc- 
tion in the city.* It was still early in the day when the King, 
with a cavalcade of the highest nobles of the realm, rode out 
of the Tower Gates to meet the rebela at the rendezvous. 
Sudbury and Hales were left behind. They understood that 
they would probably be sacrificed and were preparing for 
death. The King's half brothers, the Earl of Kent and Sir 
John Holland, ventured to ride out in the royal train, but as 
soon as they got into the country galloped off across the 
fields to find some safer place than Mile End. Most of the 
nobility, however, showed their loyalty to the King, if not 
their trust in the good faith of his subjects, by appearing 
with him at the place of conference. This place was a 
tneadow which the Londoners used for their sports in 
summer-time ; it can scarcely have been two miles distant 
from the Tower by road, but it was then well out of the 
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town ; the fields through which the King and hia rebellious 
people passed have long been the site of the notorious Blums , 
of Whiteuhapel. The King conceded_all. Nothi^ig Isas-tban } 
complete abolitioiLof aarfage throughout theiand could sntisfy / 
the bulk of thS-tehela, The commutation of all servile dues ) 
for a rent of fourpence an acre put tha reform on ft practical J 
baeia. It would have been an excellent step towards the 
creation of a truly independent peasantry, such as has never 
been known in rural England. If the rent was too small, 
it could soon have been raised. But it is improbable that 
the King's advisers considered it seriously as a settlement. 
If they had, they would have haggled more over the terms. 
They regarded it only as a means of freeing themselves from 
the present situation, as John regarded Magna Charta, as 
Charles the First regarded the Petition of Bight. 4pother 
concession, made in a similar spirit, was a general pardon to 
ail concerned in the rebellion. As a further proof of his 
proteefion, Eichard gave to the representatives of each comity 
present a royal banner, under which they could henceforth 
inarch with the law on their side. Thirty clerks were at 
once set to "work to draw up the charters of liberation and 
pardon in the proper legal form for every village and manor, 
as well as more generally for every shire. The exulting 
peasants then poured back into town through Aldgate, their 
"King whom they had conquered in the midst. Freedom was 
theirs, and the dream of prosperity and good government. 
But there were many among them who understood the value 
ot promises of State, and knew that all was still to win.^ . 

Tha last hope of real understanding and peace between I 
the classes, if ever there had been any, was now extingmshedj 
by a tragic event. The rebe ls broke into the Towei-?\i 
Authorities differ as to the exactmoment, some place it during 
and some after the conference at Mile End. But it is unfor- 
tunately certain that no resistance was made by the very for- 
midable body of well-armed soldiers, who might have defended 
iSueh a stronghold for many days even against a picked army. 
The reason ot this strange conduct is not clear. By one 
account, part of the King's agreement with the rebels had been 
that the Tower and the refugees it contained were to be de- 

' JUon. E™., 27-8; Froiea., ii. 47U2 ; Higden, Ik. 3; ff, fl.,617. 
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livered over to their wrath.' Or it may be that the garriBWi J 
oiiened the gates without orders, in a tit of panic and bewilder- 
ment Bueh aa prevailed very generally among the friends of 
authority in these first days of the Bising. The dark passages 
and inmost chambers of that ancient fortress were choked with 
the throng of ruilianu, while the soldiers stood hack along the 
walls to let them pass, and looked on helplessly at the outrages 
that followed. Murderers broke into strong room and bower ; 
even the King's bed was torn up, leat some one should be 
lurking in it. The untortimate Leg, the firmer of the poll-tax, 
paid with his Ufe<blood for that unprofitable speculation. 
A learned friar, the friend and adviser of John of Gaunt, 
was torn to pieces as a substitute for his patron. Though 
the hunt roared through every chamber, it was in the chapel 
that the noblest hart lay harboured. Archbishop Sydbnry 
had been engaged, since the King started for Mile End, in 
pre])aring the Treasurer and himself for death. He had con- 
fessed Hales, and both had taken the Sacrament. He was 
still performing the service of the Mass, when the mob burst 
into the chapel, seized him at the altar, and hurried him 
across the moat to Tower Hill, where a vast multitude of 
those who had been unable to press into the fortress greeted 
his appearance with a savage yell. His head was struck oS 
on the spot where so many famous men hare since perished 
with more seemly circumstance. The Treasurer HaleasuiEeved 
with him, and their two heads, mounted over London Bridge, 
grijined down on the bands of peasants who were still flocking 
mto the capital from far distant parts.' . 

^ The Archbishop's death was greeted with shouts of accla*fl 
/ mation by a vast concourse of people. Such a scene demon- B 
I etrates the hopeless f ailure of the governing clas ses inj^h-iirch * 
1 and Stiite to k eep in touch with jrheli:— Bubjectg^. "VVlieu 
broughT face to 'face, these were the real relations between 

!them. The mob slew Sudbury, not so much because 
Archbishop, though that did not deter them, as because he I 
was the Chancellor who had misgoverned the country and J 
introduced the poll-tax.' The one exercise of his episcopal I 

I WalB., i. 458, linea B4-*3 ; B. B.. 617, linG 82. 
' FcoiEs., ii. 470; Higden, ii. 3 ; Jf. R.. 517 ; Wala., i. 458-63 ; -Inc. X»d 
no. 35, Bkia 17. • rtoiss., ii. 4li3. 
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authority, which counted againt him, had been his imprison- 
ment of John Ball. He had exerted his power against that 
disturber of society only in a half-hearted manner, but it had 
been better for him that day if he had burned John Wycliffe 
alive ; for Ball had created the spirit of the rebellion, and an - 
insult to the preacher was an insult io the thousands who 
hung on his lips. Everything we know of Sudbury's life is 
to his credit as a kind and good man, and in his last hour he 
showed a fearless dignity, which rivals Becket's determina- 
tion to be struck down at his post. He won less respect 
from the Church than his manner of life and death deserved, 
for he had shown himself cool in defending overgrown ecehi- 
siastical privilege, and had neglected or refused to persecute 
heretics. If he had lived, the _geoila Sudbury would have *- 
had the will, though not the strength, to keep the Church 
off the fatal course of pride and persecution into which she 
was hurrying. 

After these horrors the Tower was no fit place for the 
royal residence. | The King's mother had been treated with 
insolence and rntgarity by the mob that burst into her 
apartments, but had been suffered to escape by boat. / She 
was rowed up the river to Barnard Castle ward, where she 
landed and took up her residence at the Garde Kobe, in Carter 
Lane, near St. Paul's. Here she was joined by her son on his 
return from Mile End.' The rest of the day was a busy one. 
The manumissions and pardons were being copied out, and 
distributed to the rebels with advice to return home as 
fast as possible. The bulk of the insurgents left London with 
the charters in their hands, on Friday evening and Saturday 
morning, but to the horror of the authorities a large body 
remained. Mpfm ''"'"H Tiiiir.^p|- ■^-pnj^nn fii.et.Br thnn tjyor. 
The apprentices and men of London were engaged in slaughter- 
ing the Flemings, who lived in a quarter of their own by the 
river -side, and were, like most foreigners who had settled 
down in England for purposes of trade and industry, hateful 
to the native born. Men from the Kentish villages joined 
their city friends in the work, and the cries of slayers and 
slain went on long after sunset, making night hideous. Before 
' FtoisB., ii. 471 ; Stubta, ii. 480, no:* i : FiaJ., iv. 12S, 
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BBveral himdreda of these tmfortunate foreigners had 
leen massacred.' As so often happens in popular uprisinfia, 
th e woi:fla_£lemcnt8 roBa-to the top and took the lead as the 
':e vott contumq4 - The opening of the gaols had not improved 
the personnel of the crowd. While many an honest peasant 
was trudging home with hie charter of liberty which he had 
won at the risk of his neck, the vilest of mankind were 
murdering, burning and robbing, not only in London, but in all 
parts of the country. But the massacre of the Flemings stands 
marked out by its peculiar atrocity. There is but one reference 
to the Rising in Chaucer's ' Canterbury Tales.' In the ' Nun's 
Priest's ' tale he describes the farm servants chasing a fox : — 

Certi^B Jtick Straw and hianiemie 

Ne madeu never ahoiit^a half bo ehrille 

'Whan that they wolden anj Fleming kille, 

Ab thiiki dny was made upon the fox. 

For one victim of the mob we can feel little pity. John 
Lyons, who had on the Duke's return to power escaped all the 
forfeitures uiflicted by the Good Parliament, at last paid the 
penalty of his frauds and public robberies. He was dragged 
from his ovm house and beheaded.^ The other great London 
citizens, who were not notorious for inflicting injuries on the 
community at large, were spared. One of them, the ex-mayor 
Brembre, was riding by the King's side on Friday, when 
his bridle was seized by a brewer called William Trueman, 
to whom he had done some injury during his period of office 
three years back. The fellow upbraided him in the King's 
presence, and no one dared reply. Later on the brewer came 
to Brembre's house in the city, ' with a captain of the mob, 
and by the power of the said captain frightened him and much 
disquieted all hia family.' Trueman was finally appeased by 
a present of 8^ 10s. The power of the mob was on severri^™ 
similar occasions used by intriguers to settle private disputes.* 

Night closed down on scenes such as these, and on Saturday 
morning it was too clear that the authorities had succeeded 
in appeasing only a part of the rebels. Many thousands were 

' WbJh.. i. 463; H, B., 618; Anc. Ind., no. 35, skin 19; Conl. Eulo!]., 
p. 853 ; Fioias., ii. 478. 

» Knighton, ii. 136 ; CaUmdar of Pat. Bolls, Kio. II., ii. 26. 

• C. B. B., 482, Bex. 39 (IWv. p. 207) ; C. B. B. and Ane. Ind., pasdai. 
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leaving London, but many thonflands still remained. Some 
of these were only waiting to receive their charters of liberty, 
which had not all been drawn up on Friday.' ^ut a larpe 
section declared that they were not yet satiefied. Many of 
'them were wise enougli to perceive that there would be no 
security for what had been gained, unless the King and 
government were kept under the preaaure which had extorted 
the concessions. It is hard to say what form of political 
settlement they contemplated. They had probably many 
different views on the question, al l more or less conf used. — 
They cared nothing for Parliamentary institutions, which were 
the special machinery of the classes opposed to them ; so 
they did not demand an extension of the franchise. The 
absurd accusations of intending to kill the King and restore 
the Heptarchy were sufficiently refuted by the action of the 
mob at Smithfield, where their patient loyalty to Richard 
was even pathetic. It is possible that the leader who was 
1 now at the head of the rebels remaining in London, had some 
design of securing for himself a permanent share in the 
government of the country, probably by directing the counsels 
of the King. But even Wat Tyler's designs met with only 
half support from his followers, if we may judge from theN 
acQuieBcent-nytnner in which they accepted his death at the } 
handa of Walworth. /There were social grievances stOl left ^ 
■which they wished to rectress. According to one of the most 
trustworthy accounts, they demanded the digflndnffimfiuLof ^ 

the Church in the inter est of the peasant s, the free use o f 
woods by the tenants on each estate, the a bolition of outlawr y, 
and the removal of the elaborate system of modem police and 
justice which the Statute of Labourers had rendered odious. 
They also wanted the game laws abolisbedyjTNo doubt, too, 
Froisaart !a right in saying that many oflEMe who stayed on 
in London only stayed to loot. 

The authorities were still face to face with the same 
problem that had baffled them the day before ; they had still 
to get rid of the mob. They were determined to make an end 
of the situation, cost what it might, and expected to come to 
blows by one way or another in the course of the day. The 
King and his nobles first went to prepare themselves for the 
., i. 4fi3-7. ' Knigbton, ii. 137 ; H. li., 510 ; Kriebn, 477-61. 
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terrible issue. Leaving Kicliard's mother to wateh and pra; 
for their safe return, they rode out from the Garde Robe 
through Ludgate and Temple Bar, passed along the Strand, 
by the smouldering ruins of the Savoy, and about three 
o'clock drew rein where the Abbey of the Kings rose above the 
roofs of Westminster. They were met outside the doors by a 
sorrowful proisession. The monks came in penitential garb 
bearing the croas before them. They had been disturbed and 
frightened by another violation of their sanctuary, similar to 
the murder of Haule in '78. Richard Imworth, warden of the 
Marsbalaea prison, had fled for refuge to the abbey. He was 
known to all the gaol-birds of the neighbourhood as a 'pitiless 
tormentor.' His prison had been destroyed when the mob 
occupied Southwark, and he himself now sought safety at the 
most sacred spot in England, the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor. He had fallen down to clasp the short marble pillars 
that then supported it, as they still support what is left of it 
to-day, and hoped that there, between the tombs of three 
Plantagenets, he might be left in peace. But the mob, headed 
by a pavBon from a distanfr Kentiah village, burst into the 
abbey in full chase. The nhriiie, not then hidden by a screen, 
was visible front the bottom of the aisle. They mounted the 
steps with a rush, tore Imworth away from the pillars by main 
force, carried him back to the city, and struck off his head on 
the block in Cheapside.' After this experience of mob-rala 
the monks of Westminster came out with prayers and bena-i 
dictions to welcome the repieaentiitivea of order. 

The King dismounted and kissed the cross they carried. 
The nobles, courtiers, and men-at-arms who were with him, 
overwrought by the sights and emotions of three days' hide- 
and-aeek with death, burst into tears, which a week before or 
a week after they would have scorned to shed in public. Enter- 
ing the church, they performed with unusual fervour the 
acts of piety which at such a moment appealed to them. The 
highest nobles of the land could be seen striving with knighta 
and men-at-arms who should kneel clocest to the shrines, 
who should first be allowed to kiss the relics which the 
Abbey contained, Kichard himself, after praying at the 
shrme wiience Imworth had so lately been torn, confessed his 
' Higaen, ix. i ; ff. li., S19 ; C. R, B.. 483, Rpn. 9 ; 181, Bex. G {B6v. 211 
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boyish sina to one of the fathers, and then rode off to perform 
the act o f sober courage which, in apite of all the follies of his 
maohood, half redeeins He memory. He was followed by his 
troop, whose confidence, whether by means of these pious 
emotions or by the fierce excitement of the game which they 
had to play, waa now fally restored and ready for all that might 
follow. It had been determined to meet the rebels onee again, 
at Smithfield. Another alternative was to ride off from West- 
minster into the country and rouse the loyalists of England 
against London. Such a course might have been safer for 
the roysil party personally, but would have been more 
dangerous to the commonwealth. To leave London and its 
citizens in the hands of esaaperated rebels would have been 
to court & terrible revenge. Besides, the country itself waa 
still in the bands of rioters, who would have to be subdued. 
The king's counsellors undoubtedly chose the right course in 
first securing London aa a baaia.' 

The famoua meeting took place in Smithfield, a market 
square, more or less completely encloaed by houaea, lying 
outside the walls of London not far from New Gate. It waa 
even then infamoua for the ' great and horrible smells and 
mortal abominations,' ' which sullied its fair fame as a cattle 
market down to the latter half of the nineteenth century. It 
waa the hour of vespers. The rebels, who had assembled there 
in obedience to the King's proclamation, were mustered under 
the royal banners granted to them at Mile End ; they were 
headed by a man who wag afterwards generally known as Wat 
Tyler. His name does not render it certain that he was a tiler 
by trade ; he may have been a peasant. But at any rate he 
was a man of the people, and not one of those gentlemen who 
in some places consented to lead the rebels. He., may have 
gained bi s position ej ther by really superior talents as an~ 
organiseTr-or, as some of the leaders of the French Eevolution 
gained theirs, solely , by ^ euEScient display of audacity. One of "- 
the King's attendants declared that he recognised him at Smith- 
field as one of the most notorious rogues and robbers in Kent, 
but there is no impartial evidence sufficient to warrant con- 
KJBCture as to hia character or previoua career,' He rode 

I Higden, ii. i-S ; M. fl., 518. = Rot. Pari., iii. 87. ' See Ap. 
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forward from the ranks of his followers who were lined up q 
one eide of the market, and joined the group of horsemen 
that surrounded the King's person. 

Precisdlj what passed during the next two minutes seems 
to have been afterwards forgotten or differently reported by 
the actors in the scene. When the story came to be put 
down, every chronicltr obtained different details.' By one 
account he then and there presented the petition for abolition 
of outlawry, disendowment of the Church, and free forestry. 
Whatever his demands were, he treated the King with friendly 
familiarity and bis attendants with contempt, till the lords 
and citizens, who were no longer in the humour to cringe to 
the peasants, answered him back roundly. By some accounts 
they themselves acted as if wishing to bring on a quarrel, and 
this is sufficiently probable. Tyler drew his weapon on the 
Mayor, who tried to arrest him ; Walworth, who like the rest 
of tho company was wearing armour under his ofScial robes, 
Btruck his opponent back. Others joined in to make an end 
of Tyler. It was practically the _first blow struck in defen ce 
of a uthority since the reb el s had appear ed "on Blackbealh. 
Its moral effect was a complete sueceas, for it wa8~BtrQck at 
exactly the right moment. The day before, at Mile End, ij 
would probably have only led to disaster, but now the i 
of the upper classes was over, and they were ready to ob( 
the first signal for a rally ; whil e the rebels, hav ing got i 
of what they wanted, were half-hea rted in s upport 
wh om they perha ps regarded as too forward. Yet it was, i 
the circumstances, an apt of great darin g. The multitiu 
could not at first see clearly, from the other side of the marka 
place, what was going on. Some said, ' They are making b 
a knight.' The next moment the horse came dasihing acroc 
the great square towards them, trailing its murdered rider; 
the real nature of the scuffle was ovident, and a thousand 
bows were bent in the direction of the King and his party, 
The danger was awful. If one man had drawn his bow 
at a venture, it would probably have been the signal for 
a general discharge. But the boy on whom all ' 
never lost his head for a moment. With the coolness t 
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an old general quelling a mutiny, he rode alone across 
the square, leaving hia followers huddled together round 
Tyler'B body. 'I am your leader^ Jw .aaid— to- the labela. 
The sight of the beautifal child, whose good intentions 
towards them they had not yet learnt to distrust, riding up 
to them with quiet confidence, at once disarmed the mob, 
which had neither leade r nor plan. Eichard then rode back 
to hia advisers, and it was arranged that he should himseM , 
lead the rebels out into the country, while his followers went 
back into the city to raise forces. To trust himself away 
from his friends for an indefinite period, in the midet of 
lawless men whose whim might at any moment be changed 
by discovering that they were tricked, was an act of courage 
at least as great as that which he had just performed. But 
Eichard went through his part to perfection, and led the 
clamorous band out into the meadow where the ruins of St. 
John's Hospital of Clerkenwell still smouldered ' (map, p. 228). 
Meanwhile the Mayor had ridden post-haste back into 
the city, and arrayed the fighting force of the wards with 
all possible speed. Many loyal citizens had for days been 
ready armed,* but no opportunity had yet been afforded 
to mobilise them on account of the presence of the mob 
in the streets. Now all opposition in the city itself was 
overcome. The two rebel aldermen, Sybyle and Horn, at- 
tempted to persuade the citizens to man the walls instead of 
marching to the relief of the King. They stated that he had 
ah:eady been slain and that succour would be too late. But 
they were nowhere believed, and their attempt to close 
Aldersgate, and bo cut off the communication of the city with 
'Smithfield, completely failed.^ The burghers marched out 
by the north-west gates under the commajid of Sir Robert 
KnoUea, who had also his own private regiment of soldiers. 
The rebels in Clerkenwell fields were skilfully and rapidly 
u surrounded. 

■ Meanwhile the Mayor went to look for Wat Tyler, and was 

pBni'prised to find that he was no longer lying on the ground in 

^'Smithfield Place, He had been carried into St, Bartholomew's 

close by, either dead or dying ; Walworth dragged him into 

= FroiEs., ii. 469. • C. B. B., 488, Rei. 6. (Kiv. 104, 197), 
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the market place once more, cnt off his bead there, and 
carried it to the fields where the King was parleying with the 
rebelfl.S At sight of their leader's head they surrendered at 
discretion" to the authorities! Some hot-heads wished to 
begin to masaacre them otTme spot, but Salisbury and the 
King interfered to prevent such folly. The rest of the 
country was still in open rebellion, and mild measures were 
necessary for a day or two more.' The men of Kent were 
peaceably dismissed to their homes across London Bridge, 
being conducted through the city to that point by knigbta 
commissioned for the purpose. A band of the more desperate 
spirits made off northwards to continue the work of rebellioa 
el8ewhere.*C Richard and Walworth joyfully returned to the 
city that they had savedi At nightfall, in the Garde Kobe 
the King's mother rejoiced over her son, whom ehe had 
scarcely hoped to see again ; for when the wards were 
called out, the cry in the city had been ' They are killing 
King ! ' ' The Primate's head over London Bridge was 
placed by that of the arch-rebel.' 

It now remained to reduce the provinces. With horn 

for a basis, this could only be a question of time, but it 

eereral months before the country was thoroughly pacifit 

The rioters who had been dismissed from Clerkenwell fields did 

not all go quietly to their boiaes. Many of them scattered 

over the country to organise resistance to the invasion which 

they might now expect. On the I6th a large number of the men 

of Essex entered Guildford in Surrey, boasting of their deeds 

in London, and inciting to renewed disorder, while Bnothn 

body penetrated northwards as far as Ramsey Abbey, in tM 

fen district, where they were massacred by a body of loyalidl 

from Huntingdon. The rebels of Kent returned to Canterbavfl 

to issue fresh proclamations and stir up fresh riot. MjJ 

im all parts of England were roaming the country to bifl 

rebellion alive. In Somerset, Cheshire and Yorkshire ^M 

ig had hardly yet begmi.^ I 

few days were spent by the King in pr^»ration bdiH 

ilB., i. 460, a 13-4 ; FToi«..iL4T9i Cant. Eitkg-, Ki i H.R^sa».m 
It.. SEft-l. • Frolss.. a, 473-9 ; E. B^ 62X. m 

oiw, ii. 480 : Pol. PcWBU. i. 33T-8. ■ 

B.. S31; Corn. Eulog.. ZS4; C- R. B., 603, Bex. 13; 500, Bex. fl 

153. -im) ; Chetter Indiclment RolU. no. 6, m. 57. ■ 
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any expedition was actually set on foot. But the time was 
not wasted, for Richard summoned the loyal gentry and nobles 
of the country to ride into London with all the retainers that 
they could muster. He set up his standard oo Elackheath, 
where the rebel camp had bo lately been, but where now a large 
and well-equipped army was rapidly collected.' Many lords 
and gentlemen who had been hiding in the woods, or who had 
eucceeded in fortifying themselves behind the moats of their 
manor-houses, were glad to obey the first signal of authority. 
On June 20 the forces collected were already so strong that a 
plan of operations for the reduction of the South of England 
was drawn up. Special powers were given to the sheriffs of 
Kent and Hampshire in their respective counties, while the 
Earl of Buckingham and Robert Tressilian received similar 
powers for all England.' The King himself was to go with 
these two into Essex, while the Earl of Kent supported the 
sheriffs on the south of the Thames. It was not for another 
fortnight that the Earl of Salisbury received his commission 
I to put down the Eiaing in Dorset and Somerset.' 
■ But before any of these operations in the South actually 
Regan, the rising in East Anglia had been subdued by the 
rigorous initiative of Henry Spencer, the fighting Bishop of 
Norwich. He was enjoying a holiday in his manor at Burley, 
in Eutlandshire, when news came that the men of his diocese 
were in revolt. Without waiting for the instructions or assist- 
ance of the London executive, he at once dashed down out of the 
Midlands into East Anglia, followed by a small but determined 
band of men-at-arms. He appeared at Peterborough just in 
time to save the monks of the abbey from falling into the 
hands of their own serfs. As the chronicler remarks, these 
rebels had come to destroy the Church, and by the arm of the 
Church they were destroyed. The Bishop spared none. Hia 
blood was up, and he showed the spirit of his brother, 
the captain of Italian mercenaries. The champion of the 
Church militant swept on eastwards through Huntingdon and 
Cambridge counties, the loyalists gathering round him as ha 
I went. His presence there was so far effective that rioting ceased 
(rom that time forward. He hurried on into Norfolk, the terri- 

' Wttb.. a. 14. ' Calendar of PoUnt Rolls. 1381, pp. 20-3. 

■ Bojle's Official Baronage, sab. Salisbury, Commisiiion dated Julj 3. 
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tory of his own see. In crosaing the corner of Suffolk that lies 

between Cambridge and Thettord, he met, at Icklingham, Lord 

Thomas Morley with three captive rebels. Morlej did not 

dare on hia own responsibility to execute the rioters without 

special command from the King. The Bishop, who had no 

flueh feara, took over the prisoners, and when he reached "Wy- 

mondham, had them hanged on his own authority (see map, 

p. 254). The action had the desired effect, 'In the same 

place many malefactors remained, who, terrified by dread of 

death, did not dare to proceed further in the insurrection." 

f The incident illustrates the helplessness displayed by the 

•--J aristocracy in the provinces, and points to the need of some 

Vroyal proclamation directed against the rebellion. The Bishop 

seems to have been one of the very few who dared to act 

before such authority came down from London, and who had 

not been deceived by the rumour, which the rioters assiduously 

fostered, that the King countenanced the Kising. Bishop 

Spencer pushed on to Norwich, entered it and re-established 

order in the city. He then called out the forces of the place, 

j marched on to North Walsham, where the rebels were collected, 

and broke up their assembly. The resistance proved half- 

\ hearted and the victory complete. The Rising in East Anglia, 

\ which had been very general and quite unopposed, began 

\ about June 15, and collapsed after little more than a week, 

^___jinder the first blows struck by an unfijnehingjiand.^ 

Meanwhile the King had begun hia Bloody Assize in Essex. 

Treasilian, appointed Chief Justice in place of the murdered 

Cavendish, was the Jeffreys of the occasion, and Buckingham 

the Kirke. The Earl went in advance to break the resistance 

of those bands of rebels which held together, and the Judge 

I tried all who were brought into the King's headquarters, 

/ At Waltham the King had an interview with a deputation 

/ of peasants, at which he fmally threw off the mask. ' Serfs 

I you are, and serfs you will remain,' was his answer, when 

'I they pleaded the charters of liberation from bondage which he 

himself had granted. The messengera retired to their main 

body, but the Earl of Buckingham followed Bard upon them, 

broke up the camp at Billericay with great slaughter, and 

pushed on to Colchester. A division of lances was sent 

' Powell, 38-40 ; WhIb., ii. G-8 ; Kniehlon, U. IJfl- 
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- on to reduce Suffolk, entered Bary St. Edmimda on the 
23rd with little opposition, and at onee held aesizeB in the 
town,' This opened the line of communication between 
Bishop Spencer in Norfolk and the King in Essex. The 
royal head-quarters were moved up in the train o£ the armies, 
on June 26 to the palace at Havering-atte-Bower, and on July 2 
to Chelmsford, where he issued a charter revoking the manu- 
mission made at Mile End. During these weeks the swoid 
and the rope were busy at work. Many were stahbed by the 
soldiers in the brakes and thickets, and left lying where they 
fell. Chief Justice Tresailian'e severitiea won him an mien- 
viahle fame, not only with the peasantry, but with some of 
the more discriminating among the friends of order. It was 
said that he spared none who came before him for trial. He 
seemed to feel that he was revenging his profession and his 

..murdered predecessor for all they had suffered in the rebellion. 
Hanging, quartering, disembowelling, went on apace. As good 
1 opportunity was afforded to private vengeance and malice 
Iby the license of the informer and the credulity of the courts, 
As had been lately supplied by the disorder of the country^ 
The impolicy of this indiscriminate slaughter, which after- 1 

fwards did not escape comment, caused fresh risings, only to) 
eased with fresh cruelties.* 
It may be plausibly argued that the country needed er 

' lesson in the penalties of riot and rebellion, which had so 
long been in abeyance. But the State erred on the side 
of sevei'ity, and this mistake was the more unpardonable, 
because it exposed the ''ylf" J" the odious charge ^ o[_bad 
faith . They had persuaded the peasants to leave London byj 
charters not only of manumisBion but of pardon. Such pro- 

^lessioHB may possibly have been the only way of saving the 
^tats. Princes have often thought so. 

Have WB not fingerB to write, 
Lips to awenr at a need ? 
Then, when danger decamps. 
Bur J the word with the deed.' 



> Powell. 25. 
' Knighton, il. 150; 
■ " a, p. 176. 
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But however lenient a view be taken of this type ( 
treachery, the circumstance at all events laid the King and his 
Council under an obligation to deal as gently as jKissible with 
those whom they had deceived. The pardons delivered at 
Mile End ought at least to have turned the scale on thu 
,5jde of mercy. ■ 

'Some of the rioters are less to be pitied than others,^ 
, Those who had seized the opportunity to massacre the 
\ Flemings deserved severe treatment. But even in London 
revenge outran decency. A block was set up in Cheapside by 
the authorities, on the site which had a few days before been 
used by the rebels as their Place de la Eevolution, and on it 
scores of victims were offered up to the manes of those who 
had there perished. The friends of the murdered Flemings, 
some say even their widows, were allowed the brutal satisfac- 
tion of themselves cutting off the heads of the murderers whom 
they identified. The Mayor caused all peasants whom he found J 
in London to be executed, besides rioters falling under 1 
proper jurisdiction.' 

Meanwhile the King, tnming westward from Chelmafoi 
and Havering, arrived at St. Albans to do justice between t! 
abbey and its rebellious serfs. Since no murder had her 

(been committed by those who had risen for their liberty,! 
justice might well have been tempered with mercy. Yet t 
revenge was taken so horrible that it might disgust anyont 
except the monk who gleefully tells the story. Tressiliai 
hanged fifteen of those who had attempted to break the yoke o 
< servitude. The Assize at St. Albans was further distinguishecl^ 
by the sentence and execution of Joh o Ba ll himself ; he had 
been caught at Coventry in attempting to escape westward, 
and sent to meet his fate at the hands of the Lord Chief 
Justice." On the 2'2nd the royal party went on to Berkhamp' . 
stead, and thence by King's Langley and Henley to Beading i 
and Eastbampstead in Berkshire. Here, in all probabilityj 
the work of vengeance was continued, but we have unfoA 
tunately no records of the business done in these parts. 
Beading John of Gaunt joined his nephew.* 



' SeeAp. 
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The Duke had durihg the last two montha nndergone a 
ludicrous and humiliating adventure, very different from 
the tragedy which might have occurred if he had been in 
England. "When the rebellion broke out he was engaged in 
negotiating a peace with the Scotch ambassadors in the 
neighbourhood of Melrose. He had come down with a com- . 
mission ovet-riding the local authority of Eercy. The jealous 
Earl, who wished to keep the business of the Border in his own 
hands, always resented such commissions from Westminster, 
especially those who came to make peace, for the petty wars 
gave him glory and power. The enemy bad made the 
last successful raid, and he was burning for revenge.' He 
had, besides, a grudge against the Duke in person. The union 
of the two to quash the work of the Good Parliament had 
come to an end when Eichard succeeded to the throne. 
Being the two greatest men in the kingdom, they were 
natural rivals. The day was soon to come when the House 
of Northumberland, having rashly placed the House of 
Lancaster on the throne, too late attempted to undo the deed, 
and fell for ever on the field of Shrewsbury, 

Percy saw hia chance in the Peasants' Eising. The whole 
cotmtry was up against the Duke, and there was at first no 
certain knowledge that the King did not, in hostiHty to his 
imcle, sympathise with the rebels. The cards might so turn 
up that John of Gaunt would be ruined, and the Earl deter- 
mined to do his best to bring about this consummation. As he 
held the gates of England, he determined to close them in his 
rival's face. When the latter, having hurriedly completed 
his treaty with the Scots, hastened South to secure his im- 
perilled position, the Warden of Berwick refused to admit him. 
He was forced to throw himself on the hospitaUty of the 
national enemies, and was entertained at Edinburgh by 
Douglas and the Scotch nobility. But his position in Eng- 
land was not really as bad as he feared, or as Percy hoped. 
The rebellion made it temporarily proper for the King to 
befriend him. The rioters had connected their pretended 
loyalty with the pretended treason of John of Gaunt, and if 
one was to be deniad,_the_other must be. denied too. The 

' Hidpftth'a Border Hislorji \ Speed'a CUroimle, cd. 1623, p. 732. 
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King was forced to exculpate liia uncle aB a measare calculated 
to discourage the rebels. Salisbury and the other nobles who 
were with him at the time counselled him to adopt this 
course. On July 3 he issued a letter clearing the Duke of 
all charges of disloyalty, and two days later another 
ordering Percy to conduct him safely home through the 
kingdom. "When these missives reached the North, the 
Duke's joy and the Earl's chagrtii can well be imagined. 
Guarded by a strong force of cavalry, John of Gaunt passed 
through the Midlands and appeared early in August in hia 
nephew's presence at Reading, where he received a commission 
to put down the Kising in Yorkshire and to keep the peace in 
all the Northern shires.^ 

Eichard now moved towards Kent, where he visited 
Wrotham and Leeds. The county was still in a very dis- 
turbed state. It had been reduced once by the Earl of Kent, 
who bad held hanging assizes at Maidstone, but the work had 
gone on but slowly, and there had been continued local resis- 
tance.* On July 10 the forces of order were still garrisoning 
fortresses in a hostile country.^ When the King came from 
Reading at the end of August, the rebellion in Kent had been 
beaten down ; but it was not yet stamped out, for a month later 
it revived. On September 29, a body of desperate men recap- 
tured Maidstone, slew some gentlemen, including the Sheriff of 
the county, and marched on the capital. They reached Deptford, 
at the foot of Blackheath, but could make no further progress. 
One of their number, John Cote, afterwards turned approver 
and gave an account of the objects and intentions of this 
second rebellion, which are exactly such as we should expect. 
These later rebels demanded all the liberties and pardons that 
had been granted in June, and intended, it they could not get 
these confirmed, to kill the King and his Council. It is small 
wonder that the feeling of the rebels towards Richard had . 
changed in three months from love to hatred. The hoy had 
been all gentleness and sympathy in London. He had told 
them he was their leader, he had accepted their loyal adherence. 

' EniglitDn, iL 146-9 ; Bev., 290, note 1; Froiss., ii. 481-4 ; FtEiL, iv. 126-8, 
180. 

■ AiiC Ind., no. Z5, posBim. * Calimdar of Patent Hoik, 1381, p. 28. 
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But he had since accompanied his ferocious Judge from place 
to place and associated himself with all the horrors of the re- 
action. It is to be hoped that he feit some shame in acting ' 
the part which fate and his councillors thrust upon him, as i 
trapper and butcher of hia confiding subjects. What wonder 
that the men whom he had deceived desperately sought to I 
slay him ? If the feeling about Eichard had veered round, 
the feeling about his uncle had undergone a change equally 
complete. John of Gaunt had taken no part in the suppres- 
sion of the rising in the South. He had been in Scotland 
during the horrors of July. He was the natural rival of his 
nephew, and the principal candidate for the Throne, The 
rebels of this forlorn hope in September announced that they 
■would make the Duke King of England. This change of ) 
feeling was accelerated by rumours from the North that John 
of Gaunt had freed all the serfs on his vast estates.' The 
report perhaps had some basis in fact, for commutation of 
prffidial service may have been almost complete on the lands 
of the House of Lancaster. 

This was not the only disturbance of the peace that took 
place in September. The rebelhon still simmered, and in places 
broke out with violence. On September 5, armed peasantry 
from the neighbouring villages seized Salisbury market-place in 
conjunction with rioters from among the townsfolk.* The 
unrest was largely due to the severities of those in authority. 
Desperation drove thousands into fresh rebellion, and fear 
prevented thousands from returning to peaceful avocations. 
The country could not resume its normal condition, for men 
would not return to their homes as long as death waited 
for them on the threshold. The Parliament that met at 
Westminster in November took measures to end this state 
of things. It passed an act of pardon to all rebels, with 
certain important exceptions. Grace was not extended 
to any who had killed the late Chancellor, Treasurer, and 
Chief Justice, nor to the inhabitants of Canterbury, Beverley, 
Scarborough, Cambridge, Bury St. Edmunds, and Bridge- 
water. A further list of two hundred and eighty-seven 
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persons excepted from pardon was drawn op, including one 
.hundred and fifty-one Londoners. Presumably most of these 
l^iyere outlaws stiil in hiding. Some of them were caught and 
brought to justice in the ensuing months, and it is sfttisfaotory 
to find that they were acquitted by juries aiclt of bloodshed. 
As after Robespierre's reign of terror, the whole nation ' resolved 
itself into a committee of mercy.' Even the two aldermen 
who had let the rebels into London (and richly deserved 
hanging) escaped punishment, though their crime was never 
disputed. Writs against some of the principal leaders 
remained out for many years, but the work of blood waa 
over.' 



This extraordinary event made a very great impression on 
the minda of contemporaries. It could not be without influ- 
ence on the life of the succeeding generation. 
• Its effect on John of Gaunt and his ambitions was two- 
fold. Its immediate result was to force King and Parliament 
to protect and favour the victim of the late rebellion. Eichard 
compelled Percy to treat his uncle with respect and loyalty. 
The House of Commons in November asked for hia aasistance 
at their comiBels as one of the 'associated lords,' and he was 
appointed in the same Farhament to a commission (or the 
reform of the household.* But this courtesy towards the 
Duke was in truth only a proof of his wealtness. It was but 
a protest against the extreme violence towards him which 

!the rebels had shown. The real effect of the Rising had been 
to curb his ambition, by demonstrating his mipopularity. 
"When King and Parliament renewed their natural hostility, 
the great noble was in a few years driven from the arena of 
politics. 

The power of the central government to keep order in the 
country was not permanently strengthened by the reaction 
that followed the revolt. Di sturbances of ^ H- kind a w ent on ^^ 
as before. Town mobs still rioted periodically, retainers still \ 
hectored and robbed, serfs still fought with bailiffs for their i 
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freedom. But whereas the riotoua insolence of the apper 
military class went on increasing till it ended in the Wars of 
the Rosea, the labour trou b les of the fourte eath centurj_were 
in the succeeding aee_ brought to an end bj gradual conces- 
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The first step towards reform was taken m 1390, when the 
Statute of Labourers underwent considerable modification. 
The standard at which wages were fixed was abolished, and the 
assessment left in the hands of the Justices of the Peace/ 
A sliding scale, to be settled locally, was made the rule. The 
Act thus remodelled may have still been used for oppression, 
but it ia probable that the Rising had taught authorities 
to respect the power of the labourers and to desist from 
annoying a formidable class by continual prosecutions. -^ 

The dema nd for pe rsonal frO'i'lffT^* ff^^*^^ h ad been th e 
chief 'cause ^f revolt, was for the momen t cru shed. The 
Parliament of November gratefully confirmed the King's 
repeal of the hberating charters. A unanimous vote of 
county and town members together contradicted all rumours 
that the emancipation of the serfs was seriously considered 
by Parhament.* The_Rising had.taikid. But the process 
of manumission, whict had been going on for so long, 
continued steadily during succeeding generations. Under 
the Tudors the last remains of serfage were swept away, and 
in James the First's reign it became a legal masim that 
every Englishman was free. It must remain a matter ot I 
opinion whether this process was accelerated or retarded by I 
the Peasants' Rising ; it is impossible to apply hard facts to j 
the solution of such a problem, [ 

One effect of the rebellion was to j jHt..aii._end-to all 
cha nce o f philanthropic legislation, in tUejliffection of emanci- 
patin g th^ ser ia. Such proposals had been previously made 
ill Parliament,' though probably with little hope of success. 
They were never made there again. T he idea ' f)f frrMnm 
once had charms for a few _QL-tIie jipp6r classe Sj^Buch as 
"WyrHffe, who objeCtedTo hereditary bondage? ^This feeling 

' Stats, of Realm, 13 R. IL I, cap. 8. ' Sot. Pari. Hi. 100. 

• Stats, of Realm, 1 R. II„ cap. 6 ; Bol. Pari., iii. 99 6, lines S7-«. 

• Dt Dom. Civ., 240-8. 
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might have spread among landlords enough to hasten the 
of manumiBsion, and might even have come to predomini 
Parliament. But all acceptance, of Buch. tlieoties »a«-. 
/ /fcy the events of this year. 

^ So far, the Kieing- may be said to have retarded liberty, 
/ But the memory of thia terrible year must certainly have 
/ acted in another way besides. The landlord had learned lo 
/ fear his serf, and fear is no less powerful a motive for i 
[ cession than love. The peasantry were not tamed by 
V terrors of royal justice. Unions of villeins continued to 
aeaert their freedom as before. We find them still banding 
together to make forcible resistance to the lord's claims 
Somerset, in Lincoln, in Shropshire, in Cornwall and in 
Suffolk. From 1383 to 1385 continuously the tenants of 
Littlehaw, near Bury St. Edmunds, withheld their servicea 
from the lord of the manor, and were support-ed by the patBon 
of th e parish. _ JOne item only, the money rent of fourpenca 
an acre, they duly paid, in accordance with the terms granted 
by the King at Mile End. In 13i)8 the villeinB of Wellington, 
a Somerset estate of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, withheld 
the services of carting and carrying which they owed him, 
and formed a union with considerable funds. The Bishop 
took proceedings in court, but dropped them at the moment 
of legal victory, preferring to come to some arrangement of 
which we are ignorant.' T^i s altitu de, of j;gs^tanc6 was an 
important factor in the economic causes which drove the 
landlord to manumit his serfs ; if they worked unwillingly and 
rebelliously at their forced lahour, the forced labour must soon 
be changed for paid service. Opposition to the other acci- 
dents of the servile condition would similarly bring about 
alteration in the form of tenure. This resistance may have 
been in some cases fostered, in others crushed by the 
events of '81. E!lt_in__any case t^e^ Eisi^ ^saa the 
r^ault of the spirit that ha gteneSTIB^ation, for jtjvas caused 
hy the'^e au' e to b efree. and_tiie. will to defy death rather than 
bear,6laiSiy- 

Rioting of all sorts frequently recurred both in town and 
country in the years that followed the great upheaval. 
' PovbU, e4-S ; Anc. Ind., F. B. 0. AsBize Eoll, 771 (T) ; Bev., oxxxi. 
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There were continaal outbreaks in South Yorkshire, both at 
Doncaster and Beveriey.' On Palm Sunday, 1398, there 
vas a {ormidable revolt of peasantry In the vUlagea of 
Oifordshire.' It was belter that rebellion should show its 
head in an age when so much was wrong, than that all 
complaint should be stifled. Since Parliament only vented 
the grievances of the middle class, the labourers needed iiy~^ 
make- thep iselvea. heard by rioting. The^govemment was / 
bad, the social syatem was decaying, the time was out of / 
joint. A strong expression of discontent was natural and righiJ \ 

The a gcial demands of the rebels were j^ust and expedien t, 
but aa a political ravolution the rising conid only haye \^^ to 
i mgichy._ Ther e were no means of establishing the political 
pow er of the peasants, who_ cared nothing lor Parliamentary 
institutions, and did not demand extension of the franchise. 
The government conducted by the npper cla s s was the onl y 
yivflmnnflnt, t.hpn poaHihla_ — At> the other hand it was a grave 
toisfortune to England that the social concessions made were 
ihamelessly withdrawn. 

T hg Risin^was a sign of national energy, it was a sign of 
independenge and self-reBpei^t in th fl ipo.iiff.yQi paaannta^ fr/^. 



whom three-quarters of our race, of all classes and in ©very 
eontinent, are descended. This independent spirit was not 
lacking in France in the fourteenth century, but it died out by 
'the end of the Hundred Years' War ; stupid resignation then 
took hold of burghers and peasantry alike, fi'om the days 
when Machiavelli observed their torpor,' down to the eve 
of the Revolution. The ancien regime was permitted to grow , 
tip. But in England there was a continuous spiri t of resist- ' 
Mice to tyrann y, wh ich se cured the early abolition of serfdom 
an d feu3aIiBm . It is no fault of the men who rose in 1381 
that'this spirit afterwards migrated to the towns, leaving the 
English agricultural labourer in a state of social freedom far 
less advanced than that enjoyed by the French peasant since 
the BQCcessful Jacquerie of 1789. 

Anc. Ind.. P. B. O. no. 116, ToAb. 

Tlia OsfordBhire rebels made tlie followiag proclamfttian : 'Arise all 

men nnd fio with aa, or else truly and by God ye shall be d ' {Anc. Ind, 

80, Oion. 21 E,II.)- Only the ' d ' ot this last word is estant in skin IS of 
IhiB dooumeat, bnl it appears, tiom a very similar proclfimii.Lian oa skin 8, that 
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' See Machiavelli'B State of France, early siileenth century. 
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PHnJT VAN AfiTEVELDE. THE CBUSADE. DECLINE OF THE DtJKI 
POWBB. LONDON. PERSONAL GOVKENMENT BY IUCH.4BD H. 

A fter the cataa trophe of the Peasanta' Rising, after bo Btrifc 
infi-^IL.,^i^KJBUre ot g over nmen t al incapac ity, aftgr 8ach '"r^* 
expression ol-ths po litica l do l eas t han the social discontei 
of the nation, a good patriot might well jtiayall0S6d.iQ); K)^ 
change_jii_jEe_flinig.and_ methods o[ the politicians who h^j 
b rought t he country to such, a psaa. It might have 1 
expected that the great familieB would be shamed out of theit 
feudB and bickerings, that they would desist from the ignoM 
scramble for place and power, and unite to assist the yoonf 
King and the Commons in rallying a disgraced, impoverished 
and dieorganiBed people. It might have been expected ihi 
Richard, who had shown in Smithfield the courage of th 
race of Cteur de Lion tempered by a self-possession men 
rare in the House of Plantagenet, would by his firmneae am' 
wisdom lead the nation out of this period of panic into y 
of settled government. But no change took place. Tha' 
warning fell unheeded on the ears of the selfish nobility, aui] 
the King proved to have grave faults as well as tine virtues 
The history of the four years succeeding the Peasants' Revolti 
is not the history of any conscious effort at national recovery^ 
The mora! tone of the political world remains as low, th* 
aims of intriguers like John of Gaunt remain as personal and 
as short-sighted as ever, while even those few miniaters who, 
like Scrope on one side, and Michael de la Pole on the other,i 
were honest public servants, proved incapable of suggesting 
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carrying through any definite plan of retrenchment and 
reform. One obvious remady that ahould iiave been applied 
■wa^-PSace. Yet the war, with its annual burden of heavy 
taxes, was allowed to continue. Neither did the Commons 
diatingniah themaelvea by any memorable action, such aa that 
of the Good Parliament. All that they did was to keep up a 
running comment o! complaint against everything that hap- 
pened, like the chorus in a Greek play. There is little that 
is heroic or admirable to record in these four years. Yet 
they cannot be passed over in eilence by the historian who 
demonstrates the sequence of events in Richard's reign, for 
they are marked by the transformation of one set of political 
parties and problems into another. 

Hitherto the contests for power have raged round the 
central figui-e of John of Gaunt, while the King has tajten 
little part in the government of hia realm. After the Peasants' 
Bising both these conditions were altered. The power of the 
Dijlte, declining ever since his nephew'a accession, had re- 
ceived a fatal blow from the demonstrations of popular feeling 
made against him throughout the country. The one thing 
more that was needed to drive him from politics was the 
determined hostility of the Crown. This was now forthcoming. 
Richard formed a royal party, and put the management of 
aft'airs into the hands of his friends. With the King's newly 
acquu'ed power grew his hatred for John of Gaunt, and for 
all others who wished to keep him in the tutelage of coun- 
cillors whom he had not chosen. He did not yet govern by 
himself, but he governed through Michael de la Pole and the 
"Veres. The bulk of the nobility found themselves excluded 
from power by a small clique of their own order. The 
Commons found that the administration waa no better under 
the new regime than it had been before, and that the 
King's favourites were even less accountable to Parliament 
than the ministera at the beginning of his reign. When 
the year 1385 drew to a close, the King and a amall group 
of hia noblea were atanding opposed to the peerage aud 
the nation. But John of Gaunt was no longer in a position 
to lead the attack on his nephew. In the spring of 1386 he 
withdrew from English politics and crossed the sea to capture 
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castles in Spain. It remains for ub to trace these cliimges 
throagh the eourse of public events. 

The Parliament of November 1381 met while thoaBands 
of rebels were hiding in the woods and wastes, while judge 
and hangman were at work in provincial towns under the 
protection of armed escortB, while the ruins of the 8avoy 
and many noble manor-houses lay as they had fallen, at- 
testing the fury of the storm that had wrought their over- 
throw. Under such sorrowful circumstances, it would have 
become the nobility to assemble in a mood of mutual forbear- 
ance ; their reBponsibility for the past and for the fntora 
demanded combined effort, and the suspension of personal 
feuds. Nevertheless there was an unusually indecent ex- 
hibition of pride and lawlessness. Earl Percy rode into 
London with an army of moaB-troopers powerful enough to 
have held the Cheviot passes against the Scotch King, but 
not powerful enough to overawe the regiments of men-at- 
arms who followed John of Gaunt to the doors of Westmineter. 
The two great rivals had been at death-feud since the events 
of the summer, and came to Parliament armed to the teeth. 
A collision between their retainers was daily expected in 
the neighbourhood of the capital. Fortunately only one 
of the two parties had been admitted within the walls. 
The Londoners closed their gates against the Duke, wbils 
the Northumbrian Earl was welcomed and ffcted. 3ohn of 
Gaunt's old quarrel with the city had never been healed, and 
it was not unlikely that he would attempt to exact reparation 
for the destruction of his property by the apprentices during 
the late riots. In that case the Earl's forces might prove 
useful. At Westminster the commanders of the two rival 
armies met in the presence of Richard, who succeeded in 
averting a breach of the peace ; but he was in no position to 
reprimand them or to bid them dismiss their followers. The 
situation was humiliating enough to a sensitive boy. Perhaps 
he had his own thoughts on the insolence of the baronage, 
and promised himself that when he was a man he would 
teach the haughtiest nobles that they had a king.' 

The chief work of the Parliament was to restore in some 
' Wftls.. ii. is i Higdcii, is, 10, 11 [ Bol. Pari, Hi. 38. 
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meaanre the peace of the disturbed country by a general 
pardon of rebels, and at the same time to reassure the 
proprietary classes by strongly repudiating any measure tor 
the Uberation of serfs. But the Commons did not con- 
eider that they had by bo doing dealt with the Bising in all its 
aspects. They regarded the riota as having been caused, not 
merely by quarrels of serf and lord, but also by inefficient and 
oppressive administration. The knights of the shire disliked 
the rebels as social reformers, but almost approved of tbein 
as political agitators. It was clear, the Commons said, that 
there were many faults in the government, especially in the 
King's Honsehold, where an outrageous number of needy and 
greedy parasites were maintained. These men, together with 
the officers of the Law Courts and the Exchequer, grievously 
oppressed the country districts by seizing men's goods in the 
King's name under pretence of Purveyance, by raising the 
taxes exorbitantly, and by every form of semi-legal robbery. 
The petition does not attempt to make any distinction be- 
tween these extortioners from Westminster and the local 
' embracers of quarrels and maintainors wlio are like kings 
in the country-side.' The nation could no longer endure the 
' oppressions done to them by divers servants of the King 
and of other seigneurs of the kingdom, and especially by 
the* said maintainers.' It was to these grievances that the 
Commons attributed the late revolt.' 

The country was indeed in an unfortunate condition, when 
the royal officers who should have defended the subject 
from the lords' retainers, were themselves a thorn in the 
side of honest men. It was for this reason that when 
Richard attempted to set up a strong personal govern- 
ment and to crush the power of the nobles, he obtained no 
support from the Commons. The small country-gentleman 
had learnt by constant and bitter experience to dread the 
arrival of royal commissioners in his neighbourhood, no whit 
less than he dreaded the retainers and bailiffs of tbe local 
baron. He was too wise to make himself a party to the 
establishment of a despotism which only made the flights of 
greedy locusts fi'om the Court more frequent and more 
> Bol. Pari., iii. 100. 
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dcBolaiing. It is in this light that the history of Kichard's 
reign must be read. 

The Commons' complaint, in bo far as it reflected on the 
state of the King's Household, waa taken op by the lords and 
made the basis of a settlement of the usual character. A 
Commission for the reform of the Court expenditure was 
appointed, and Archbishop Courtenay, who had been made 
Chancellor after the murder of Sudbury, surrendered the 
Great Seal to Lord Scrope, whose efficiency and honesty 
made him a general favourite.' These arrangements Cor 
better administration were effected by the united action of 
the two Houses. But the Commons must have been painfully 
aware that Parliamentary settlements and Household Coin- 
missions were too often cancelled or rendered futile by in- 
trigues among the nobles before many months had gone by. 
Besides, there was one party to the settlement who had not 
been considered or consulted at all — ^namely, the King him- 
self. It was Eiehard who was destined to overturn all tbesu 
elaborate precautions. 

.--'This Parliament differed from all others of the period by 
^eing divided into two sessions. A Christmas recess, lasting 
till February, was occupied by the marriage of the King. He 
was now sixteen years old, and his ministers had been looking 
for a suitable match ever since he came to the throne. They 
had at last achieved what they regarded as a great diplomatic 
success. The traditional policy of the House of Bohemia 
had been alliance with France against England. The present 
King's blind grandfather had shown his devotion to that 
unfortunate cause by the memorable manner of his death 
on the field of Creey, when the Bohemian plumes had been 
adopted by the Prince of Wales to commemorate the immortal 
victory. The reigning monarch, Wenceslaua, was also King 
of the Bomans — that is, heir to the German Empire. Charles 
the Fifth of France sought to ratify the old alliance by marry- 
ing Weneeslaus' sister Anne to his own son, but he was fore- 
stalled by English diplomacy, and the lady and the alliance 
were secured for Richard the Second. This result was due- 
partly to the action of the Pope. Christendom had just been 



divided into two Cbarches, the one of Avignon, the other of 
Kome, Bohemia remained faithful to the Boman Pontiff, who 
used all the spiritual and diplomatic influence he poBBensed at 
Prague to induce Wencealaus to break off his dealings with 
the schismatic King of France, and ally himself with the 
faithful English. These arguments were backed by the 
promise of 15,000?, ready money from the government of 
Westminster. The German Princes were always poor, 
especially those of the Imperial House. Wenceelaus took the 
advice of the Pope and the money of the Eoglish, and sent 
over his sister Anne to become Richard's Queen. The lady 
travelled in great state through Germany, and spent a month 
with her relations the Duke and Duchess of Brabant in their 
town of Brussels. Such was the condition of the Enghsh 
navy that no safe escort across the Channel could be pro- 
vided for her, as long as a fleet of twenty Norman vessels ■ 
commissioned to seize her and carry her off to France hung 
off the Flemish coast. A safe-conduct was finally procured ' 
lor her from the French King by the good offices of her 
uncle. Then, and not till then, was it safe to go further. 
She passed down to the sea through Ghent, where the new 
rebel captain, Philip van Artevelde, showed her every 
honour, and through Bruges, where hia liege lord, the Earl of 
Flanders, displayed equal courtesy. As she travelled through 
this country she must have seen in desolated fields, ruined 
chateaux, and deserted villages the traces of the duel lately 
begun between her hosts of Ghent and her hosts of Bruges ; 
■which in three terrible and famous years of war did to the 
rich and fertile Flanders of the fourteenth century what 
the Thirty Years' War did to Germany. At Calais she was 
received by the Earls of Salisbury and Devon. She landed 
safely at Dover on December 18. On January 14, 1382 she t 
was married to the King in the Chapel of Westminster Palace. / 

Of the many purposes for which this match had been ^ '^ ■ it 
designed not one was fulfilled. No heir was bom to settle the ' ' *' 
succession to the English Crown ; the active participation of ' ^** 
Bohemia in the war never took place ; still less was Wences- fii^^* 
lauB either able or willing to direct against France the whole 
power of the German Empire. The English diplomatists got 
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I little in return for their 15,000/., except the discontent ot 

■ the taxpayer at so bad a bargain, while Pope Urban never 

■ succeeded in stirring up his German crusade against the 
ft French schismatics. By the irony of chance, this marriage 
H was the means of bringing about another schism evea 
H^ more formidable to the Papacy than that of Avignon. The 
^^^^J] Bohemians who passed to and f»*o between Prague and 
^^^^HlCondon after the alliance of the two Courts, carried to their 
^^^^^Vjiome manuscripts of Wycliffe's theological works, and di£Nised 
^^^V^ there the spirit of the reformer. In the University of Prague 
W and the villages of Bohemia this seed soon ripened into 
I harvest. The Hussite movement was Wycliffism pure and 

■ simple. A generation later, persecution and racial animosity 
I converted it into Wycliffism armed and triumphant, a strange 
I spectacle for the fifteenth century. At the hands of Z'ibIib, 

■ the Catholic Church had a foretaste of the great revolt. It ia 
B these events, so little foreseen by the statesmen who planned 
I the match, which make Anne's coming to England worthy of 
M notice.' 

"^ ° / The years '82 and '83 are marked by the last episode of 
I U>b.N the French war, the revolt of Flanders. As far as England 
is concerned, the affair shows how halting and half-hearted 
our war-policy had become, how unfit were the resources of 
the country to carry on the struggle ; it also throws an in- 
teresting light on the degrees of influence exerted on foreign 
and military questions by the various parties within the State. 
The fourteenth century had been a comparatively peaceful 
and a very prosperous period in the history of the Low 
Countries. On their rich and well-watered soil a thriving 
agricultural population multiplied in the hamlets that stood 
around the chiUeaux of the nobility, while the inhabitants of 
the great cities vied with those ot Italy in trade, in the arts 
ot manufacture, and in the desire for independence and 
self-government. But while in Italy the burghers had been 
able to gratify all these aspirations, while the towns of the 
Lombard League had driven the Emperor beyond the Alps 
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and subjected the neighbouring barons to their rule, the 
Plemiah cities were less Buccessful in their political than in 
their mercantile ambitions. Their geographical situation at 
the mouth of the Rhine, and at the point of juncture of 
France, England, and Germany, made them indeed the 
emporium of Northern Europe, but rendered it difficult for 
them to gratify their deaire for independence of the feudal 
Byatem. No such barrier as the Alps, no euch distance as 
that which divides Milan from Paris and Vienna, protected 
Ghent and Yprea from the great feudal powers. It was 
certain that, in the last resort, the Flemish Earl would invite 
the nobles of France to crush a league of his rebellious towns, 
before they could establish their sovereignty. This inevitable 
struggle was now brought to a rapid issue, Froissart has 
told the story with no less art, and with more science and 
insight, than he displays in the other parts of hia work. 

The a£fair began by a quarrel between the two chief cities. 
Bruges had won the favour of the Earl, who usually resided 
within its walls ; Ghent had incurred his jealousy by the 
wealth and pride of its citizens, bo dangerous to his suzerainty 
in Flanders. Bruges was no less jealous of her great neigh- 
bour, for Ghent stood on the junction of the Lys and the 
Scheldt, along whose broad and famous streams the trade of 
half Europe was carried to its quays. Bruges possessed no 
such waterway, but it had always been the ambition of her 
citizens to divert the Lys from its present course and to 
turn it into the sea near Ostend for their own beneiit. Their 
rivals had hitherto prevented them from carrying out 
this design, but the Earl now undertook the work on 
behalf of hia favourite city. The canal, if made, would 
reverse the position. Ghent would be ruined, Bruges 
would step into ita place. The digging was forcibly inter- 
rupted, and a war began between Ghent and other allied 
towns on one side, and Bruges with the Earl and nobility ot 
Flanders on the other. It became a war of extermination 
between town and country, between the feudal and civic poli- 
ties that had so long lived side by side with feelings of 
mutual hatred and rivalry. Two conditions were against 
the towns — first, that many of their own number, such aa 
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Bruges and Oiidenarde, were on the side of the enemy, and, 
itecondly, that they had no central authority to hold them 
together except the hegemony of Ghent. At first, indeed, the 
great city (ought ahnost single-handed. In this early stage 
of the war, which lasted for about a year, the slain were 
reckoned at himdredB of thousands, and the country was 
turned into a desert. The Earl had given hia nobles carte 
blanche in Flanders until the war was over, and their 
cruelties were only eqimlled by the savagery of the military 
dictators into whose hands the wealthy citizens of Ghent 
had surrendered the government of their town. At last the 
extravagances of these ruffians drove the burghers to elect 
as their captain a man more worthy of such a post in such 
a crisis. Philip van Artevelde was the son of Jacob van 
Artevelde, who had made Ghent a power in Europe. Philip 
bad no credentials except his father's name and memory, 
He himself had lived ' resei*vtd and austere,' and little was 
known of him when he was chosen captain. But he had 
inherited the genius of his family. After a brief period ol 
disaster, he entirely altered the complexion of the war by a 
bold and lucky rush for Bruges. In May 1S82 he took th*'! 
place by a cvup tie inain : the Earl fled for his life, the 
other towns opened their gates, the nobles emigrated, and the 
country districts submitted. Philip was mastor of all Flanders. 
While every nation in Europe contemplated with amaze- 
ment this remarkable revolution, and the equally remarkable 
man who, without experience of public life, was guiding the 
helm of the strange State, Prance and England had a particular 
interest in the event, Flanders was part of France, tho 
the Earl had been practically independent. His son-m- 
and heir, the Duke of Burgundy, was uncle and guardiai 
the young King, Charles the Sixth ; if the power of the I 
in Flanders was now overthrown, the Duke would lose 
inheritance ; to secure his future patrimony he brought th( 
power of his nephew to crush the new republic. But th( 
King of France had real interests of his own in Flanders,. 
not merely because the earldom was nominally part of 
kingdom, but because Paris and other of his towns had 1 
been so mutinous and insolent that the integrity of 
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feuddl realm was serioualy threatened by burgher democracy. 
Men feared that if Artevelde were allowed to develop hia 
newfangled schemes, ' all noblease would perish,' The 
immediate pretext for war between France and Flanders was 
that the Fleminga had burnt villages on the French King's 
side of the frontier. Philip does not seem to have been as 
able and fortunate in his relations with foreign Powers as in 
his internal policy. He did not do hie best to postpone the 
war with France, and did not make all the efforts that he 
might to gain the immediate alliance of England. 

This country was the natural ally of the new republic. 
The dictator's father, Jacob van Artevelde, had been the friend 
of Edward the Third, The son had now unexpectedly given 
England a last chance of gaining a footing on the Continent, 
A new State with strong anti-French proclivities had suddenly 
sprung into existence. Since we did not intend to make 
peace with France at once, it was our true policy to protect 
Flanders, as Elizabeth under very similar circumstances 
protect-ed rebellious Holland. The danger of French invasion 
must always have kept Artevelde so subservient to our wishes 
that we could have dictated terms of economic and political 
alliance, and become ' the most favoured nation ' in trade 
and war ; the English and Flemish shipping together could 
have held the Channel against all comers. Alliance was 
plainly for the interest of both parties. 

It was known that Philip would be attacked by the whole 
power of France before the year was out, A few hundred 
trained English soldiers, hastily equipped and sent over, would 
make a great difference in the coming struggle, for though 
Artevelde had at his command great resources and great 
numbers, neither he nor his subjects had military capacity 
or experience. The Flemish ambassadors had an interview 
at Westminster with the Duke of Lancaster, the Earl of 
Salisbury, and the Earl of Buckingham, at which they asked 
for alliance and for English troops ; but coupled the request 
with a demand for two hundred thousand crowns, an out- 
etanding debt owed by England to Jacob van Artevelde, 
dating back to the time of Cr^cy, The revival of this claim 
was very ill-timed, and showed that Philip's great natural 
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c-jvpacities needed that training in diplomacy which a few 
years' experience would probably have supplied. The 
English lords, vexed at the importunity of the upstart, and 
failing to see the importance of the crisis, sent away the 
ambassadors without any definite answer. 

When Parliament met in autumn, the Chancellor declared 
the kingdom to be in great danger of conquest by its enemies, 
and demanded money for two expeditions, which would 
secure our shores from attack. One of them, the relief of 
the good towns of Flanders, was certainly calculated to raise 
the prestige of England and to secure the Channel against 
the enemy's fleets. But the proposed invasion of the Spanish 
Peninsula would merely throw away men in a distant country 
in the vain hope of gratifying the ambition of John of Gaunt. 
Parliament would have done well to reject the latter proposal 
and vote a large sum of money for the Flemish war. But 
the Duke of Lancaster's influence was still strong ; he 
pressed hard to be put in command of a Peninsular army, 
and even offered to repay the nation for its outht when he 
had conquered Castile. Finally, the Commons settled to do 
nothing. They voted a tenth and fifteenth for the defence 
of the kingdom, and left it to the King's Council to decide 
how it was to be spent. They signified their own preference 
that the Flemish towns should receive instant aid, but they 
did not make it a condition of supply.^ In the end, neither 

I campaign was undertaken that winter. Parliament was 
dissolved, and a month later the Flemish Republic perished 

> on the field of Eosbec. 

While these tardy palaverings were going on at West- 
minster, Philip lay before Oudenarde in hourly expectation of 
the arrival of troops from Enpland. ' I am surprised,' ha 
said, ' how they can so long delay, when they know they have 
free entrance into this country.' At last the English herald 
came, bringing a scheme of future alliance, but no troops. 
' The succours will come too late,' cried Artevelde bitterly, and 
rode off in moody silence to Ghent to call out the levde en 
masse. He had decided to give the French battle, for they 
were reducing place after place. 'Iliere was a French faction 
' iio(. Pari., iu. 163. 1, 136-7. and liO. 
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ill every town, who were sometimes able, as at Ypres, to open 
the gates. The enemj could not have captured Ghent before 
winter drove them home, but the Regent was anxious to Bave 
South Flanders. This was why he gave battle, though 
according to Froissart it was a grave military blunder. The 
war was decided at Rosbec, near the shores of the Lys. The 
dense phalanxes of burgher spearmen, unprotected by archers 
or cavalry, were surrounded on all sides by the French knight- 
hood and massacred where they stood. Those in the centre of 
the columns were pressed to death by thousands. Artevelde 
was smothered in a ditch by the fugitives of his own army. 
His brief and splendid career, scarcely twelve months long, 
resembles the course of a meteor across the sky, more closely 
than many longer lives to which that figure has been applied.. 
He appeared for so short a time before the world that it is 
hard to estimate hia true greatness. Lack of material renders 
the heat histories of him unsatisfactory ; ' but Taylor has, in 
our own century, made him the hero of a fine historical play. 

Rosbec ended the dream of a united and independent \ 
Flanders, but Ghent still held out two years more. The war ' 
in 1383 was again a war between Ghent single-handed and 
the rest of Flanders under the Earl. Needless to aay the 
English, now that their chance had gone by, attempted to 
undo what their dilatoriness had done, and flung themselves 
into the conflict with belated energy. Froissart suggests that 
jealousy of the democratic character of Artevelde's republic 
had made the English nobles half-hearted in hia cause." It 
18 difficult to say whether this was so ; the movement of the 
city communes in Flanders had httle in common with the 
Pensanta' Rising in England. No such tendency on the part 
of the English municipalities can be detected ; they were 
riotous but not revolutionary. Be this as it may, now that 
Rosbec had reassured the noblesse and the landed interest of 
all countries, the English lords became ansious to support the 
last struggles of Ghent against the French, whose reputation 
as soldiers had been much repaired by their success against 

> Two Rood monographs on ■ James iitkI Philip Van ArteveMe,' b; Mr, 
Button and Professor Ashley respectivclj, tell whal there ie to be lold. 
■ ' Froisa., ii. chap. 160. 
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Philip. Froissart tells us how the Englifih kniyhts went 
about crying to each other : ' Ha, by holy Mary ! how proud 
will the French be now, for the heap of peanants they have 
slain! I wish to God Philip van Artevelde had had two 
thousand of our lancea and six thousand of our archers ; then 
not one Frenchman would have escaped death or capture.* 
The commonalty were no less eager for the reconquest of 
Flanders, for the Earl on his restoration had shown himseLf 
more unfavourable than the dictt;tor to English merchants 
and English trade. 

Even the Church bad her own reasons for lending activt] 
support to a campaign in the Low Countries. The absQi 
division of Christendom between Urban of Rome and Clement 
of Avignon afl'ected the destiny of the Flemings. Ghent 
and her allies obeyed the Roman Pope, The King of France 
had marched against them with the blessing of the chair 
I of Avignon, and had displayed on the field of Rosbec tl»l 
I eacred oriflamme, which might be unfolded only againetr 
' heretics. The Vatican had been less slow than the Court of 
"Westminster to perceive that its interests were bound up with 
the cause of civic independence in Flanders. Urban had sent 
over a commission to Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, to raise and 
conduct an English crusade against the French ClementistB. 
Spencer was the Bishop in whom he justly placed the most 
confidence for such a purjTOSe ; for he was pre-eminently ft 
Papal Bishop, and pre-eminently a fighting man. His recent 
campaign against the peasants of East Anglia was the talk of 
the day. He set about the task committed him with charac- 
, teristic energy. During the summer of 1382 all England, but 
I especially the Easteni Counties, resounded with preparations 
for a crusade. The trumpet of the Church militant was 
heard in the land. The friars, who were as much the special 
servants of the Papacy as ypencer himself, used all their arts 
and all their influence to rouse enthusiasm and to raise 
money. The bulk of the nation looked on with quiet ap- 
proval, for the quarrel of Urban against Clement was also that 
of England against France. A Canon of St. Mary's Abbey, 
Leicester, thus describes the proceedings :^' The Bishop col' 
lected an incredible sum of money, gold and silver, jewels, 
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and necklaces, mugs, apoons, and oilier ornamenta, especially 
from ladies and other women. One lady alone contributed a 
hnndred pounds, and others, some more some less ; many 
gave, it was believed, beyond their real means, in order to 
obtain the benefit of absolution for themselves and their I 
friends. Thus the secret treasure of the realm, which was ' 
in the hands of the women, was drawn out. Men and women, 
rich and poor, gave according to their estate and beyond it, 
that both their dead friends and themselves also might be 
absolved from their sins. For absolution was refused unless 
they gave according to their ability and estate. And many 
found men-at-arms and archers at their own expense, 
or went themselves on the crusade. For the Bishop had 
wonderful indulgences, with absolution from punishment and 
"guilt, conceded to him for the crusade by Pope Urban the 
Sixth, by whose authority the Bishop in his own person or by 
his commisaionerB absolved both the dead and the living on 
whose behalf sufficient contribution was made.' ' 

The amount collected was a great triumph for supersti- s 
tion. It displayed the strength of the friars, and the rooted 
belief among many of Wycliffe's countrymen in those ideas -'■ 
of absolution against which he was so boldly lifting his voice. 
These ideas were, as they must ever be, the basis of the extra- 
ordinary power of the Eoman clergy ; in the fourteenth no 
Jess than in the sixteenth century the question of absolution 
■was fiercely contested. Wycliffe's bitterest and most pro-"i 
longed attacks on the Church were made against her conduct 
in this crusade, and if he ever had a right to be bitter, it 
was on this occasion. There were two fathers of Christen- 1 
dom, each urging his children of France and England to , 
continue a desolating war which had long exhausted and 
wearied both parties, each intriguing to bring other forces 
and other nations into the struggle, and each using every 
spiritual weapon to bring about a general Armageddon. Yet . 
if there was an anti-Roman party among the English Church 
authorities, they held their peace and left the heretic to 
denounce the iniquities of the Papacy.' 
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When Parliament met at the beginning of the new ye&r a 
conteBt arose between the party of the Duke of Lancaster, who 
favoured the proposed expedition to Spain, and the party of 
Bishop Spencer, who wished to support the crusade in Flandera 
with the parliamentary taxes. Both sides were partly in the 
right. On the one hand, the invasion of the Peninsula was a 
useless waste of blood and treasure, and left our coasts mi- 
( defended. Flanders was the right point of attack. On the 
I other hand, it would be a disgraceful hypocrisy on the part of 
. Parliament to pretend to vote the national money for a crusade, 
I when the real motive for sending the national troops to 
Flanders was the lust of worldly conquest, and it would be 
indecorous to commit the national army to the command of 
an ecclesiastic. The Lords mostly favoured the Duke of 
Lancaster and his schema. They were beginning to transfer 
their jealousy from him to Richard. The Commons, on the 
other hand, were strong for Flanders and the Bishop. They 
still feared and hated the Duke, tliey saw how useless the 
Spanish expedition must prove, and they regarded Bishop 
Spencer as something of a hero. His fiery and successful raid 
on the Eastern Counties had given rise to the belief that he 
was a good general, while John of Gaunt had again and again .. 
proved himself the reverse. The knights of the shires wei 
not influenced by WyclifTe's protests against the crusade 
the other hand, the majority were probably not fanatict 
Churchmen or Papists, for the last House of Commons had in- 
sisted on the withdrawal of on ordinance against the WycUSitei 
The House considered it a practical and patriotic plan to mak( 
use of the money raised by the sale of pardons, for the recovei 
of Flanders. They accordingly voted that the taxes should 
applied to fitting out an expedition ' for the succour and 
comfort of Ghent ; ' that this body should be joined to the 
crusading army levied by the Pope's bulls, and the whole 
put under the command of the Bishop of Norwich. They 
insisted that he should not be accompanied by any of 
the King's uncles. The last condition was the subject of fc* 
bitter and prolonged controversy between the two Houses. 
The Commons were determined that the taxes and the army^ 
should not be entrusted to John of Gaunt, while the seculat 
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lords were Jealous of a Bishop's military authority, and re- 
garded the Duke's cause as the cause of their own clasB. If 
he was not to go to Spain, they claimed that he should at 
least be sent in command of the Flemish crusade. Party 
feeling ran high, and threats of violence were used on both 
sides. Finally, the Commons and the Church had their way 
against the will of the majority of the lay peerage, the Bishop 
assumed the cross at St. Paul's with great ceremony, and soon 
after left England in sole command of a formidable array.' 

When the cruaaders arrived at Calais, the question arose 
whether they should attack France or Flanders. Spencer 
Tras in a curious position. He had been commissioned 
by Pope Urban to slay Clemen tists, and a great part 
of his army consisted of devotees who had come abroad to 
win salvation by that Christian exercise. Now the men of 
Flanders were Drbanists, and even their Earl, though so 
lately restored by Clementist arms, professed himself faithful 
to the Vatican. As crusaders, the English had no longer any 
right to attack the Flemings. But the Bishop had received a 
parliamentary grant ' for the succour and comfort of Ghent.' * 
As general of the English army, he was therefore bound to 
attempt the rec on quest of Flanders in alliance with the 
remnant of Artevelde's faction, who still held the great cily. 
He finally succeeded in reconciling his incongruous duties by 
attacking the Earl of Flanders as a heretic, on the ground 
that he was supported on his throne by the Clementist French. 
He marched first against the Flemish coast towns, displaying 
the Papal banner of St. Peter's keys, under which ensign he i 
slew several thousand faithful subjects of the Vatican. Hei 
took possession of Gravelines, Dunkirk, Nieuport, Furnes, and 
all the coast as far as Sluys. He then turned inland, and, 
with the help of the men of Ghent, laid siege to Ypres, the 
key of South Flanders. Here his career of victory was 
cheeked by the appearance of the French army, hastening to 
the relief of the Earl. In the face of any serious opposition, 
Spencer could not long conceal his inability to fill the post 

1 floi. Pari., iij. 144-6 ; Higden, ii. 17-8 ; WsIb., ii. 84 ; Cont. Eulog., 356. 
' Rot. Pari., iii. 146-6 ; FroisBiirt, ii. chaps. 194-6. For e, full noDouot ol 
the crusada aee The Craiadt of 13B!1, b; O. U. Wrong (Jomea Parker, 1692). 
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to which be had btten chosen with sach acclamatioD. Tfaoogh 
capable of leading a handful of soldiers against hordes of 
half-armed peasantry of whom everyone else was foolishly 
afraid, he was qnite unable to direct one great army against 
another. He was outmaniEUVTed and driven back to the coaet, 
vhere he lost town after town almost without a straggle. He 
returned home, leaving a part of his army under a few officers 
to defend Bourbourg, the only relic ol his conquests. It 
was soon afterwards surrendered, and our last foothold in 
Flanders was gone. 

The Bishop had a heavy reckoning to pay to Parliament 
I that autumn. The Commons had been deceived in him, and, 
•'^( as usually happens in such cases, considered that they had 
\ been deceived by him. The Lords were able to boast that 
they had foreseen the event, and joined heartily in the con- 
genial task of crnshiiig their enemy. He wiis impeached by 
the Commons for misconduct of the war, found guilty by the 
n Lords and condemned to lose the temiioralities of his see.' 
|l Under this ignominious eclipse, his figure disappears from 
llEnglish history, and the Mediievnl Church militant along with 
W him. No sham crusade waa ever again organised in oar island. 
The result of this last campaign was to bring the inter- 
ference of England in Flanders to an end, and to set us within 
measurable distance of peace with France. Long years had 
been inelTectiially wasted in fitful attempts to get better terms 
than those which should have been accepted as inevitable in 
'76. The result of the crusade at last opened the eyes of 
all to the real situation. Men began to desire peace,' but 
even now were unwilling to confess that they had been beaten. 
,''It was still considered beneath the dignity of England to 
' acknowledge facte. The Commons recommended x>eace, bnt 
added a hope that the King would not accept the terms 
oft'ei-ed by the French.' All that any government dared do 
was to make and prolong truces. TJie tirst of these, made in 
January 1884, lasted more than a year. Then there waa 
again, for a short while, a fitful warfare, almost entirely 
confined, however, to the sti-uggle for supremacy in Spaii 
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In 1389 a Beeond truce waa made, and this was prolonged till 
the accession of Henry the Fifih opened the second period of 
the Hundred Years' War. England thus obtained an oppor- 
tunity, in the latter part of Richard the Second's reign, 
to recover from her terrible exhaustion and anarchy. She 
recovered frofii the exhaustion, but the anarchy continued. 
The seeds of evil, which the long war had sown, were never 
eradicated till the time of the Tudors. 

Ghent, deserted by England in January '84, made terms 
at the end of the next year. The city secured the status quo 
ante bellum, with all old privileges and liberties, but accepted 
again the suzerainty of the Earl of Flanders. The Duke of 
Burgundy had now succeeded to that title. On this basis of 
mutual recognition of rights, Flanders and its lord prospered 
for the next hundred years, gradually effaced the traces of the 
havoc wrought by their quarrel, and built up the power of the 
House of Burgundy, which, under Charles the Bold, for a 
while overshadowed all Europe, defied France and Germany 
together, and perished at the hands of the Swiss on the field 
of Nancy, 



While the war was passing through its latter stages, an 
important change took place in home politics. Richard the 
Second, by assuming to himself the direction of the govern- 
ment, drove into opposition all who had during his minority 
grown accustomed to share in the control of the nation. Lords 
and Commons alike. The policy, ability, and character 
of Richard the Second are no fixed and certain quantities. 
During the twenty years of his public career, he displays 
alternately strength and weakness, self-suflSciency and de- 
pendence, vindictiveness and clemency; now he quells all 
men by his kingly bearing, now he exhibits that lethargic 
melancholy into which Shakespeare has correctly pictured him 
declining when hia subjects went over to Bolingbroke. His 
policy was, in his later years at least, subject to sudden muta- 
tions. But between 1382 and 1386 it is on the whole uniform, 
although his character and ability seem to vary on different 
occasions. His object in these early years was to be rid of 
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all tutors selected for him by his uncles or by either i|^ 
Parliament, and to riile according to hiR own w;'^^ 
advice and agency of those whom he chose as hi^ 
His principal choice does credit to his judgment.- J^ 
la Pole was a Yorkshireman, who had many yaanj 
from" the ranks of the gentry to those of the pe j 
Bervices to Edward the Third in the French wi 
over fifty years of age when, leaving the party r 
Lancaster to which he had been attached, be hunt A 
confidant. He was as much the superior of Pi'l 
as his young master was the superior of Edwarr" 
Of Robert Vere, Earl of Oxford, little is certa. 
good or bad. In choosing him for a favourite, 1~ 
not raise him from obscurity, for his ancestoa 
Earls of Oxford since the reign of Stephen ; 
presumption against his wisdom as a counsellor ta 
under twenty-five years of age. It is equally diflScil 
mate the character of Tressilian, who as Chief Juatic^ 
Richard's instrument, and of Brembre, who headed the King's 
friends among the citizens of London. But besides these 
distinguished and perhaps honourable recipients of the royal 
favour, there appear to have been a number of more insigni- 
ficant and needy gentlemen attached to the Court, favourites 
in the worst sense of the word, who, after making what they 
could out of a generous and foolish master, finally brought 
him to ruin.' There were many in England who would have 
welcomed a revival of absolutism if it had meant good govern- 
ment in the interest of the middle classes. In favour of such j 
an administration, the House of Commons itself would hav< 
foregone its right of interference. But the King, even whilafl 
he was atiU in the process of attaining power, showed thati 
I he cared for royal privilege more than for the interests of T 
J the nation. A spendthrift Court, fed on the national money, j 
/ characterised the reign of Richard no less than of Charles th»( 
Second. This waste was from the outset a cause of quarretw 
between the Crown and the Commons.'-' 

The affair began ominously in July 1382. The Cbancellot] 
appointed by the last Parliament was Lord Scrope, a man o 
' See Ap. * See Ap. 
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such ability and integrity that, although a friend to John of 
craunt, be had obtained the confidence of the whole nation. 
iLe now did hia duty by protesting againat the lavish grants 
bat the King was making to hia courtiers. It was the 
Rd queation, whether Crown land might he alienated, or 

^ether it ahould be regarded as sacred to the public service. 
) young courtiers who surrounded Eichard eagerly per- 
vaded him that the Crown property was hia property, that ao 
1 might the sooner become theirs. "When the Chancellor 
■postulated, they induced the King to get rid of hia beat 
■rvant. Scrope's Budden diamiasal, for such a reason as \ 
■is, spread alarm and sorrow throughout the country,^ 1 
Echard, at the age of aixteen, had himself overthrown the 1 
pttlement of the kingdom made by Parliament, and had done ) 

) in order to phmge more freely into a policy of extravagant 
kpenditure on hia household. 

The King took no part in the quarrel waged, in the follow- 
iig February, between Lords and Commons aa to the desti- 
nation and command of the crusade. Possibly thia dispute 
I -ftlone prevented the two Houses from acting in concert to 
protest against the removal of Scrope, As it was, the 
Commons presented a petition praymg the King that the 
principal oEQcers of State should not in future be removed 
without due cause. So little heed did the King pay to thia 
request, that on the very day on which Parliament was dis- 
solved, he took the Great Seal from Bishop Braybrook, 
Scrope's successor, in order to give it to Michael de la Pole.^ 
The new Chancellor was aufficiently experienced in public 
affairs to know that his position was perilous, that it was 
opposed to the spirit of constitutional government which 
had grown up during Kichard'a tutelage, and that he must 
be ready to encounter storms. At the next Parliament, in 
October 1383, he attempted to disarm criticism by an apology 
for appearing in the office of Chancellor. He knew, he said, 
that he was unworthy, but the King had appointed him and 
he had no choice but to obey.* Lords and Commons were on 
this occasion actmg in unison, but fortunately for Pole their 
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wrath waa turned in another direction, againet the Bishop ol 
Norwich, just returned from his unlucky crusatle. Although 
no regular impeachment was yet aimed at the King's favour- 
ites, the peers exchanged angry words with their sovereign. 
They complained that he had thrown over their counse!, 
deprived them of their constitutional position as the heredi- 
tary advisere of the throne, and governed after his own 
(headstrong way. Eichard answered with no less heat that ha 
intended to save the kingdom from the bad government of the 
nobility.' The issues had now become clear. The King's 
uncles found that their young charge had escaped from their 
hands and dispensed with their services. The other great 
nobles, except the few who were the King's favourites, found 

I their influence at Court similarly declining, A new friend- 
liness grew up between John of Gaunt and many of his old 
opponents. His bitter enemy, the Ear! of March, had lately 
died, and the other lords found they had less reason to be 
jealous of him than of his nephew. 

The feelings of both parties broke out at the Parliament 
of April '84, which was held at Salisbury. The Earl of 
Amndel, who had become one of the principal leaders in 
opposition to the King, spoke very plainly before both Houses 
on the bad government of the realm. Eichard, who was 
presiding from his throne over the opening of the Parliament, 
leapt to his feet, white with anger, and shouted at the Earl : 
' If you impute bad government to me, you lie in your throat ; 
go to the Devil ! ' John of Gaunt rose to intervene, and 
explain away Arundel's words, but the scene was not one 
which could be forgotten." Shortly afterwards, while the 
Court was still at Salisbury, a friar came to the King secretly, 
to reveal a plot formed against his life and throne by hia 
uncle of Lancaster. Eichard was inclined to believe it, and 
would even, it waa said, have put the Duke to death without 
further inquiry, had not the other great nobles prevented 
him. He accepted their advice, but as soon as they had left 
his presence, burst into hysterical fury, threw his cap and 
slippers out of the window, and flung himself about the room 
like a madman. Meanwhile the friar had been arrested by 
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the King's sergeantB, who had orders to take him to 
prison in Salisbury Castle. But before they had left the 
doors of the palace, a party of knights, headed by Sir 
John Holland, took over the charge of the prisoner, led him 
on to the caatle, and carried him down into one of its 
ancient dungeons. There the miserable man was tortured 
with ai! the ingeniiity of human wickedness. Such a scene 
would have passed with httle comment in the days of Front 
de Boeuf, but it shocked the contemporaries of Chaucer. 
It waa said that no servant or page would Bet his hands to 
the work, and that the foul deed was done by the gentle- 
men themselves, one of whom was of royal blood. Although 
the victim waa at last handed over to the governor of the 
castle, who treated what was left of him with humanity, he 
died within a few hours. When word was brought to 
Richard, he Bobbed for vexation and pity. Though in the 
heat of anger he eould order deeds of blood, such dia- 
bolical and calculating cruelty as this was revolting to 
his nature. Besides, the death of the friar deprived him 
of all chance of discovering his uncle's plot. The hor- 
rible fate that awaited any man who should accuse John 
of Gaunt of treason, so appalled the other witness in the 
case that he was glad to deny all knowledge of the facts. 
The forcible suppression of the friar's evidence would perhaps 
bo good reason for suspecting that his story was true ; but it 
is noteworthy that those who did the foul deed were not all 
of them Lancastrians or enemies of the King. The chief of 
them, Richard's half-brother, Holland, was indeed attached 
to John of Gaunt ; but others were not. It cannot therefore 
be said with certainty that John of Gaunt and the nobles 
opposed to the Crown sent the knights to make away with the 
friar,' 

The King openly showed that he still Buspected the I 
Duke's guilt. This led to another scene. His second uncle, I 
Thomas Woodstock, Earl of Buckingham, burst into his 
presence, upbraided him for his suspicions, and threatened 
h im in the most violent terms. The bitterness of the quarrel 
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between Eichard and hie nobles, the uncontrolled ■ 
of the whole royal family, were signs that the Commons read 
with A heavy heart, for it was not hard to see that the ship 
of State was fast drifting towards the breakers. The Lower 
House took no action about the friar. The knights and 
burgesses feared to come ' between the pass and fell-incensed 
points of mighty oppoaitee.' Their only important step was 
to lodge complaiuta of the anarchy of the country, the violence 
of great men and the perversion of justice by maintenance. 
The Duke of Lancaster took upon himself to reply in the 
name of the nobility that ' the lords were powerful enough to 
punish their retainers for committing such excesses.' The 
Commons had nothing by this answer. If the nobility were 
powerful enough to keep their men in order, why did they 
»not do BO? Being unable to get support from the King or 
Isatisfaction from the lords, the knights held their peace. 
/ When this most unsatisfactory of Parliaments came to an 
I end, all parties left Salisbury with feelings of mutual suspicion 
and hatred.' 

The next trial of strength between the King and his ancle 
took place in August, when John of Northampton, late Mayor 
of London, was brought to justice before the King at Beading. 
In order to understand this event it is necessary to go 
back a little in the history of the great city. Ever since the 
Peasants' Revolt, London had been the battle-ground of rival 
factions, among whom the King and the Duke each had 
supporters. Richard's friends were found among the great 
merchants of the victualling trades, especially among the 
fishmongers and the grocers. The latter body, founded in 
1345 by a union of the spicers and pepperers, had not been 
long in arousing by their success the jealousy of their fellow- 
citizens. One year sixteen of the twenty-five aldermen were 
grocers.' The fishmongers were a scarcely less powerful body. 
Their chief was Walworth, and the chief of the grocers was 
Nicholas Brembre. These two men, ever since the occupation 
of London by the rebels, had been the friends of Richard, 
whose throne and life they had done bo much to preserve ■ 
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during those three perilous days. It may well be that the 
(-■(jininon tear of death, when they rode side by side through 
the fierce crowds that lined the streets, the plans for common 
Giifety that they formed in the Tower while the mob outside 
shouted for blood, had bound Richard to Walworth and 
Erembre by closer ties than those of political interest. The 
leaders of the victualling trades were essentially King's men. 

Their greatest rivals were the clothing trades, and the 
head of these was John of Northampton, draper. In Novem- 
ber 1381, this man was elected Mayor in the room of 
Walworth. Aa his enemies relied on the King, so he relied 
on the Duke. Yet, unpopular as his patron was in London, 
Northampton himself played chiefly for popular support. He 
had not long held office before he began a policy of aggreasion 
directed against the victualling interest. As the Fishmongers' 
Guild used their privileges to raise the price of fish in the 
city to an exorbitant figure, the new Mayor issued ordinances 
calculated to put a stop to such dealings. The price of fish 
went down, and there was general rejoicing. When the Mayor 
passed through the streets, he was received with aigna of 
popular good-will. But if he had ventured to show his face 
in Billingsgate, he would have been greeted in suitable 
language, for he had ruined the fishmongers.' Following up 
this blow, he passed a decree forbidding victuallers of all 
sorts to bold oiBee in the city. By this means his chief 
opponents were excluded from all share in the government, 
and the great trades they represented were practically dis- 
franchised. Not contented with this, the Mayor and his 
friends attacked John Philpot, a friend of Walworth and 
of the King. In spite of his great services to the city and 
realm, his munificence in fitting out fleets for the defence of 
Enghah trade, and his long -established position, he was 
forced to resign the office of alderman. Having turned alK 
his enemies ofl' the governing body, John of Northampton 1 
governed London through a clique drawn chiefly from the i 
clothing trades,^ 

Though his rule was an oligarchy, his eympathieB were 
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democratic. The two aldermen, Carlyll and Sybyle, who 
had admitted the rebels into London by the drawbridge 
j^ in Jane 1381, were now brought up for trial, but through 

*''»*'^ *^ the favour of the Mayor and his circle escaped the halter 
that they ho richly deserved. Probably their acquittal was 
designed to please the mob.' But a still more remarkable 
bid for popular favour was made by the rulers of the city. 
The sympathy with Wyeliffe and the dislike of the clergy, 
which were strong in London, broke out in a somewhat 
absurd and even odious form. Jurisdiction in matters of 
sexual morality belonged, as we have already seen, to the 
Ecclesiaatiea! Courts. The Church was in an anomalous and 
hypocritical position, for while it was her duty to punish all 
cases of immorality, in practice she left them alone or did 
worse, by exacting money instead of penance. On the in- 
decent hypocrisy of the ' Summoner ' and his master, Wyeliffe 
poured out the vials of hie wrath, and Chaucer of his scorn, ^^g 
, In London the position was rendered still more ludicrona by ^| 
' the fact that the ' stews ' of Southwark belonged in part to 
the Bishop of Winchester. Wykeham drew a handsome rent 
from these ill-famed lodging-houses. The rest belonged to 
Walworth,' One day a dense mob, headed by the Mayor 
himself, marched across London Bridge, raided the stews K 
and pilloried a number of the unhappy occupants. As an fl 
act of justice it was little to be praised, and it was per- ' 
formed in no serious spirit. The real motive, as churchmen 
complained, was to protest against ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
by an open usurpation of the Bishop's privileges.^ Ferhapa — 
the Mayor was also aiming a blow at Walworth by exposing H 
his discreditable property. ^| 

In the autumn of '82, John of Northampton was ones 
more elected, and for another year London endured hia 
extraordinary rule. He aroused ever-increasing hostility 
among the victualling trades by attempting to reduce the 
prices of all, as he had reduced those of the tishmongers.* 
Nevertheless he would have been returned again in November 
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'83 as the champion of cheap food, if the King had not I 
carried the election of Brembre by force. Many of the late | 
Mayor's snpporterB were slain, imprisoned, or forced to fiy 
the city.' The grocer, thus installed by royal interference, ■ 
reversed his predecesHOr's policy, and restored all privileges 
to the injured trades. The ex-Mayor soon gave his enemies 
a handle against him. His friends complained of the violence 
by which the elections had been carried, demanded a writ for 
a new poll, and entered into negotiations with John of Gaunt.* 
Riotous meetings against the existing government of the city 
took place in many quarters of London. John of Northamp- 
ton was arrested when returning from one of these demonstra- 
tions at Whitefriars.^ Both Mayors bad been guilty of qnes- 
tionabie proceedings, but the party in power had always the 
law at its service. The King determined to get rid of the Duke's 
partisan. He was still brooding over the suspicion, which the 
friar had poured into his ear at Salisbury, that his uncle 
was plotting with ' certain citizens of London ' against his 
life.' John of Northampton was tried at Beading before a ) 
Council of Lords, over which Richard presided. As the Duke 
of Lancaster was absent in the North, the prisoner imprudently 
demanded the postponement of his sentence till hia patron 
Bhould return to take part in the proceedings. The King's 
face changed with passion. ' I will teach you,' he cried, 
' that I am your judge, whether my uncle is absent or not.' 
In the heat of his anger he ordered the man to be carried off 
to execution, but when his fit of passion was over he revoked 
the sentence. After a brief imprisonment, the condemned man 
was brought up for a fresh trial before Chief Justice Tressilian 
in the Tower of London. Tressilian, fearing future reprisals, 
attempted to avoid trying the case, on the ground that it was 
within the jurisdiction of the city. But as the King insisted 
that he should proceed, he was forced to sentence the ex- 
Mayor and his two principal supporters. They were imprisoned i 
in different castles. The leader himself was carried off to I 
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Tiiitagel, to listen od its lonely rock to the booming tides and 
screaming gulls, and to pine for the green banks of Thames.' 

Ilt was a. triumph for the King and a further insult to the 
Duke, who, it waa clear, could no longer maintain the quarrel 
of his partisans, as he had once done when Wycliffe waa 
brought before the Bishops. The next election for the 
mayoralty came on in the autumn, and Brembre stood again. 
He was opposed by Twyford, and would probably have been 
beaten had he not again resorted to force. He hid armed 
man behind the arraa in the Guildhall. The other party 
came up in full conlidence of victory, shouting ' Twyford, 
Twyford ! ' but as soon as the voting began the Boldiere 
rushed out and drove them from the chamber. Brembre's 
followers remained and carried the election. As the King 

I supported this act of violence with his sanction,' Brembre 
continued in office and waa re-elected every year until the 
nobles overthrew Richard's power and punished his favourites. 
The revolution in the State was the signal for a similar 
revolution in the city. John of Northampton was released 
from Tintagel and restored to his property, while Brembre 
was brought before the bar of the Lords, and, after a trial by 
prejudiced and inflamed judges, condemned to death and exe- 
cuted (Feb. 1388). The crafts of London who petitioned for 
his punishment were the mercers, cordwainers, and eight 
other guilds who were of the faction opposed to the victualling 
trades.' This close connection between the struggle of crafts 
within the city and the struggle of political powers without, 

[is worthy of remark. Each of the parties in the State had 
its own friends in London, who were raised to the govern- 
ment ol the city when the party itself obtained predominance. 
Neither side was hostile to London as a whole ; neither King 
nor Lords wished to reduce its privileges. The attack on its 
municipal rights, made by John of Gaunt in 1377, was a 
folly peculiar to that arrogant politician, which even he had 
learned to regret. 

After Northampton's trial, nothing of any importanc»J 

' Higdan, Ii. 45-8 ; Wala., ii. US. 

* not. Pari., iii. 32S ; Higdgn, ix. 50-1. 

■ Bot. Pari., iii. 223-71 Higden, iz. QS and 166-9. 
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occurred in 1384. In the following February the King's 
hatred of hia uncle took & most ominous form. The Duke 
had lately adopted an insolent tone at the Council Board. 
He had advised an expedition into France ; but the King's 
confidants had insisted on an invasion of Scotland. Irritated 
at this proof of his declining power, he declared that he would 
in no way assist the campaign. The King and his favourite 
lords, of whom the Earl of Oxford wae the chief, conspired to 
strike a blow at the powerful man who thus defied them. 
The details of the plot are narrated so differently by diffe- 
rent chroniclers, that it ia impossible to say whether Richard 
intended to have his uncle condemned by Treasilian for high 
treason, or put to death without the formality of a trial. 
These contradictory reports as to the exact nature of the 
scheme are due to the fact that it was never executed. The 
Duke, forewarned, took measures for his own safety, and 
refiised to appear before his sovereign without armed atten- 
dants. At length some sort of reooncilialion was effected by 
the King's mother.' 

By this time Richard's high-handed actions were causing i 
widespread alarm. He had surrounded himself with a small I 
circle of friends, and no one else was interested in hia success. 
Proceedings like these against the greatest nobles of the 
land would soon drag the country into civil war. Such was 
the remonstrance that Archbishop Courtenay addressed to 
Eichard, after his plot against the Duke. The protest was 
the more weighty because it came from one who for both 
jjublic and private reasons had long been John of Gaunt'a 
enemy. After a stormy interview with the Primate, the King 
dined with Brembre, and then went out in his barge to take 
the air on the Thames. Between Westminster and Lambeth 
they met the Archbishop in a boat with the Earl of Bucking- 
ham. A conference took place on the water, in which 
Courtenay repeated all he had said before dinner. The Kmg 
drew his sword and would have struck him, had not he been 
restrained by Buckingham. His vindictive passion was fully 
u Broused. He wished to deprive the Primate of his temporali- 
■ ties, but Michael de la Pole had the good sense to prevent 

L ■ Wnle., ii. 12G ; Man. Eve., 57 ; Eigdcn, ii. uli-S. 
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such insanity.^ Courteuay became a firm adherent of tfaa 
opposition. 

In July Bichard put himself at the head of his first 
military expedition, and marched to invade Scotland, As the 
result of an invasion of France might prove disastrous and 
humiliating, a military promenade across the Border was 
considered the best way to initiate the King in warfare. On 
such an occasion all men of note accompanied the army, and 
vied with each other in the splendour of their suites and 
the efficiency of their soldiers. Even the Duke of Laneastei', 
notwithstanding his threat of abstention, was with the van- 
guard in person. At the beginning of August the main body 
had reached Beverley in South Yorkshire, where they lay 
encamped for some days. Here a quarrel arose between the 
retainers of Sir John Holland, the King's half-brother, and 
of Sir Kalph Stafford, son and heir of the Earl of Stafford. 
Sir Ralph's man had slain the other, in self-defence as he 
averred. There was no chance that real justice would be done 
in such a case. It became, as a matter of course, a personal 
quarrel between their two masters. The question was only 
which nobleman had most power and most insolence. Sir 
Ralph Stafford, having told his man to run away until he had 
made good the case, rode out to find and appease Sir John 
Holland. Meanwhile Sit John, in a towering passion, was 
riding about the camp like a madman. The two happened to 
meet in a narrow lane after nightfall. ' Your servants have 
murdered my favourite squire,' cried Sir John, and without 
more words he drew his sword and struck Stafford dead from 
his horse. It was a wicked and unprovoked murder, but Sir 
John took it very lightly. ' I had rather have killed him than 
one of less rank,' he said, ' for I have the better revenged the 
loss of my squire.' He supposed that his close relationship 
to the King would prevent all trouble. Indeed, if the slain 
had been a common man, little more would have been heard 
about it. But Sir Ralph's father, being an Earl, went straight 
to the King and threatened to revenge himself, at whatever 
cost to the kingdom, unless he got justice. Richard wa«., 
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forceil temporarily to bftnieh Sir John, and to confiscate hia 
goods.' The incident, like the torture of the friar in the year 
before, shows the uncivilieed manners of the Court, the violent 
passions which the young men of the time affected, and the 
total abeyance of ordinary law in cases where great men had 
interest. 4^ these evils were directly, connected with _the 
practice of keeping retainers. The military spirit which is 
stiU so disastrous to the nations oi the Continent, at that time 
existed among the EngUsh nobles in the worst poasihle form. 
It was not even the national army whose ' honour ' each 
wished to defend at the expense of justice, but the ' honour ' 
of the little army attached to his own household and wearing 
his own badge. It was difficult for a man of position to avoid 
having such a force, for on it his social and political status 
depended. If the Earl of Stafford had not had tetainers, he 
would not have been able to use high language to the King, 
and his son's death would have gone un revenged. 

Saddened by this tragedy, the army moved on towards ] 
Scotland. They crossed the Border at Berwick and began \ 
to ravage the country. The Scotch were aided by a few 
hundred French men-at-arms under some officers of experience, 
but it would have been madness to give battle to the whole 
force of England, which had on this occasion been brought 
against them. The English advanced up the Tweed valley, 
destroying as they went, until they came to the famous Abbey I 
of Melrose. The 'halidome,' as its estates were called, had 
hitherto been spared by the moss-troopers who rode the 
Border districts. But the royal army signalised the impor- 
tance of the occasion by reducing the abbey to a ruin. Turn- 
ing North, they arrived, in a few days, at Edinburgh, which 
they destroyed, as they had destroyed everything on the road. 
The castle alone held out. Meanwhile the Scotch army, 
unable to hinder the progress of this overwhelming force, had [ 
made a bold dash for England. There are two routes between 1 
the kingdoms, roughly corresponding to the modern railway 
lines by Berwick and Carlisle respectively. One is the plain 
between the east end of the Cheviots and the sea, a flat and 
fertile country, by which the great English army had marched. 

I Froisa., iii. chap. 13 ; Walt., ii. 139-30. 
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The other lies over the western spars of the Cheviots, the vast I 
land of bleak and pathless moors over which Bertram was 1 
walkingwhen he fell in with Dandie Dinmont. It was by this I 
route that the small and handy Scotch force dashed down. | 
They ravaged Cumberland and Westmoreland, and laid siege I 
to Carlisle. When the news was brought to the English neaC ] 
Edinborgh, the question arose whether they should pursue. 
The Duke of Lancaster and most of the army wished to follow 
the Scotch, to cut off their retreat, and to orerwhelm them by 
superior numbers. After this plan had been accepted in 
Council, Michael de la Pole had a private interview with his 
master, in which he exposed the dangers of the undertak- 
ing. The long dry days had gone by, and in the autumnal 
miBts 80 great an army would perish for want of food and 
shelter in the bogs and wastes of Bewcastle. The Scotch 
had passed that way because they were few, and could move 
without more baggage than a sack of oatmeal at the saddle- 
bow, but it would be necessary for Richard to return, as he 
came, by the east coast, obtaining provisions by road and sea. 
The King was convinced. The next day, as the army was 
about to break up and march for Carlisle, he jauntily told the 
Duke that he had changed his plan, and would return by 
Berwick. Hot words again passed between them. Richard 
remarked that his uncle invariably lost the forces entrusted 
to bis care, and that if this army crossed the moors, it would 
perish as John of Gannt's army had perished when crossing 
France in '73. He even hinted that some design against hia 
royal person underlay the dangerous advice to follow the 

I enemy. The army returned to England by the beaten track, 
inglorious and discontented.* 

The Scotch wars of this period have little influence on 
English history, far less than the French wars. The reason 
is simple. Between the fertile and civilised part of England 
and the march of Scotland, lay the hundred miles of barren 
and thinly peopled country constituting the Border shires. 
This country, Scotch invasion incessantly harried, keeping it 
barbarous, but never reaching Lincolnshire or Cheshire. The 
Bcotch themselves were less fortunate. Their barren high- 
' SeeAp. 
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lands lay far away, but the centre of their civilisation was 
exposed to every attack. From the top of the Cheviot ridge 
the moss-troopers could descry three of the richest shires of 
Scotland stretched below them a helpless prey, while south- 
ward they could see nothing but desolate moors. The fertile 
Lothians and the Tweed valley could be raided hy Percy, but 
the English midlands could not be touched by Douglas. It 
was but seldom that an army from Southern counties invaded 
Scotland ; for Percy, as we have seen, did his best to keep 
Border affairs in his own hands, England was, therefore, less \ 
affected by Scotland than by France or Flanders. The reader i 
of Chaucer's ' Canterbury Tales ' may remark the number of 
references to Ghent, Brittany, and the continental countries. 
He will scarcely find a single mention of Scotland or of 
Ireland. This would not be the case in a collection of stories 
of the Tudor or the Stuart times. How little the ordinary 
Englishman of this age knew of the aister-tingdom, is shown 
by passages in which the chroniclers gravely inform us that 
the name of the Scotch capital is Edinburgh.' 

When the army had returned in the late autumn. Parlia- 
ment was at once held. The nation was angry, and the Com- 
mons this time spoke out. They granted money for the 
defence of the kingdom, but they granted it for particular 
purposes only, and appointed special ' Treasurers of War ' to 
see that these conditions were kept. They sent up two peti- 
tions to the King; one praying that his household accounts 
should be overhauled once a year hy the principal officers 
of the realm, the other that he would announce who were 
to be his ministers for the ensuing year. Both requests 
were modest. They by no means amounted to a settlement 
of the government, such as previous Parliaments had made. 
The Commons recognised that the King was no longer a hoy, 
and that he would choose his own servants. They desired 
only to make these servants responsible. But Richard, 
instead of meeting the Commons half way, refused their 
requests in terms of insult. As to the affairs of his house- 
bold, he would do as he pleased. As to the names of his 
ministers, there were good and sufficient men in office at present, 
' Mon. Kvc. 62 ; Higdeo, ii. 6i. 
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and he would change them whenever he wished.' There 
answers marked the isolated poeition which the King and his 

(friends had chosen. Not only would they defy the lords, but 
they would treat the Commons with contempt. The knights 
of the shires had only one course open to them. It they were 
to recover the right of criticising the government, and the 
share in appointing councils which they had lately enjoyed, 
they must unite with the nobles to reduce the pretensions of 
the Crown. This union was maintained until its final triumph 
over Richard in the last year of the century, when a con- 
stitutional government by King, Lords and Commons was 
establiehed as the basia of the Lancastrian settlement. Wa 
have no intention of relating the events of that struggle and 
of that revolution, for they form a separate chapter of Eng- 
lish history, beginning with the revolt of Parliament against 
Eichard in 1386, and ending with bis resignation in 1399. 
We have traced the course of polities from the time of the 
Good Parliament up to the end of the year 1385. We have 
cleared the stage and said the prologue for the ' Tragedy 
of King Eichard the Second.' 

There is more than one reason why a break in political' 
history can be made here with advantage. We have traced 
the career of John of Gaunt practically to its close. In the 
spring of 1386 he sailed for the Peninsula with an armament 
great enough to prolong the war there against the King ot ■] 
Castile and his French allies, but quite insufficient to conquer 
Spain. While he warred beyond the seas, the revolt of the 
country against Richard began under better auspices than hia. 
The cause was taken up by his brother Buckingham, now mads 
Duke of Gloucester, and his son, Henry Bolingbroke; but ha 
himself, even when be returned to England in 1389, took no 
contentious part in affairs. It was left to his wiser and more 
popular son to carry through the ambitious designs which he 
had formed for the aggrandisement of the House of Lan- 
caster. He must have turned in his grave for joy when 
Henry was proclaimed King of England in place of Richard 
the Second, but he himself, in spite of his great power and 
position, had been uniformly unsuccessful. He had failed in' 

> Eot. Pari., iii. 201, 213, secB. 32, 38. 
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his attack on the endowmenta ot the Church, in his attaet on 
the privileges ot London, in his design on the throne of Spain, 
in his design on the throne of England, even in his attempt 
to govern the country through his nephew. His military 
undertakings had been & series ot disasters. Reviewing the 
causes of his failure, it must be said that he failed because he 
was unwise and headstrong. Some of his ends, such as the 
attempt to conquer Spain and to crush the liberties of London, 
were impossible from the first, while the means by which he 
attempted to carry out his more practicable designs were ill 
chosen. He never learnt the necessity ol conciliation nor eould 
he calculate justly the relative value of political forces. 

As to principle, no one ever connected the word with 
John of Gaunt. He was but a type of the ambitious and 
selfish noble of the period, armed and tempted to wrongdoing 
by the retainers at his back. That the Commons were 
driven by Richard's folly to ally themselves with such forces 
against the Crown, was a great disaster. The members of 
the Lower House would have done much to avoid such a 
union, as their action in several parliaments had shown. 
It is possible that they would even have been ready to 
sacrifice their constitutional position to the royal claims, if 
Richard's despotism had been paternal. But, instead of 
establishing trustworthy oEQcers to restore order, to keep 
down the retainers, and to enforce justice, he surrounded 
himself more and more as the years went on with retainers 
of his own, who trampled on the rights of the citizen and 
considered themselves above the law because they wore the 
King's livery. Langland saw nothing to choose between the 
retainers of the nobles and Richard's own men, who were 
distinguished by the badge ol the white ' hart.' The King's 
servants 

swarmed bo thick 

Thi-onghoiit his land in lenstb and in breadth. 

That who ao had walked through woods and towns, 

Or pnaaed tho paths where the Prince dwelt, 

Of ' harts ' or ' hinds ' on henchmen's breaBts, 

Ot soma lord's livery that was against the law, 

He should luive met more than enough. 

For thej' cumbered the oonntrj and many a curse earned, 
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The; plucked the plumage bora the akiiiH of the paot 
And showed their badges that men should dread 
To ask any amends for their misdeeds.' 



I 



These mournful words sum up the fiiilure of poUticiaas 
to find a remedy for the most deep-rooted disease of eociety. 
I One gain only had been made. During the dotage of 
I Edward and the boyhood of Richard, the Commons had 
\ aaserted their right to interfere in the government, and had 
taken on to their own shoulders buainess of a purely political 
nature which had formerly been left to the King and the 
Lords. The balance of power established under the Lan- 
castrian constitution of the next century, itself the root of 
the Hanoverian constitution, would have been impoasible 
hut for the action of the House of Commons in the Bad yee 
whose history we have related. 

■ Bicbsrd BedeleBB.pcuiUi, ii. lines 20-34. 



CHAPTEB Vin 
THE EARLY HIBTOBY OF THE LOLLARDS, 13S2-1899 

OXFORD. liEIOBSIBBSHIRB. THE WEST. LONDOX 

It IB pleasant to tarn from dreary annals of political contest ■ 
to a thing more vital, the rise among the English of an 
indigenous Protestantism. We have already sketched the 
state of the Church and of religion in England, and the doc- 
trines which Wycliile promulgated as a protest against what 
he found. We have given some account of the reception 
awarded to him personally, especially in the political world. 
But we have had little opportunity to notice the effect of hia 
doctrinal heresies, or to calculate the degree to which he 
actually changed the religious beliefs of the country. We 
have little or no knowledge of his followers before 1382, the 
year in which persecution began. With persecution begins 
our knowledge of the persecuted. It is possible to collect a 
considerable number of facts about the Lollards of Eichard 
the Second's reign, to trace the methods and the area of 
their labours, and to estimate the degree to which the doc- 
trines of the early Wyclitlites differed from those of their 
master. This story is not, like the Peasants' Eising, of 
great dramatic interest ; for in this first generation LoUardry.i 
though fertile in missionaries, was unproductive of martyrs.! 
But in historical importance it stands first, for it had more 
lasting effects than the rebellion, which only emphasised, 
without materially hastening, a process already at work in 
society. 

Although Wycliffe's famous heresy respecting the Eucha- 
rist had been promulgated in 1380, it not before, and 
although preachers of his school, it not actually with hia 
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conimiaBioD, had been for some time perambulating the ' 
country, no action was taken against his followers in the 
year 1881. It was thought, indeed, by orthodox clergy that 
the Archbishop ought to institute proceedings against those 
who pubhely impugned the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; 
but Sudbury, to whom vigorous action of any sort was dis- 
tasteful, and persecution abhorrent, had neglected or refused 
to move in the matter. By the nest generation, which saw 
the spread of LoUardry, he was bitterly blamed for not 
seizing the occasion to nip heresy in the bud. Even hiflj 
death at the hands of the Kentish rebels had not atoned totm 
this gentle fault.' His successor Couctenjiy was a man casta 
in a very different mould. The new Primate had, as Bishop ' 
of London, taken the principal part in Wyoliffe's trial at St. 
Paul's, and bad again and again forced Sudbury to throw 
off his letliargy and stand up tor the rights of the Church, i 
He was a born persecutor, and he came into office at a tim»| 
favourable to his genius. The Parliament, which sat from 
November '81 to the following February, had been too busyJ 
with tlie work of pacifying the country to listen to him ;■ 
but when the next assembled in May he appealed to it fori 
help. The season was opportune, for the Peasants' Revoltfl 
had frightened the ruling classes out of all designs againafil 
ecclesiastical property, and the blood of Sudbury the Primate-fl 
Chancellor had sealed a Holy Alliance between Church andfl 
State, between the King and the Lords on the one hand and thai 
Bishops on the other. John of Gaunt's policy of aggrt 
towards clerical wealth and privilege, though mildly supporterf 
by Court and nobility, had been moribund ever since thafl 
Parliament of Gloucester in 1378. The Peasants' Bevolfcn 

I killed it altogether. The design of confiscation was Boma-^ 
times taken up by the House of Commons, but King and* 
Lords henceforth befriended the Church until the age of thai 
Tudors. Courtenay was able to rely on the secular arm in ' 

I his attack on heresy. The power of the Crown, which had 
aucceasfuUy defended Wycliffe on two former occasions, now 
lent its aid to crush bis followers, 

\ Although this change of policy was largely due to thoJ 
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Peftsants' Rising, it would be a miBtake to suppose that the \ 
persecution of 1382 and the following years was not j 
essentially religious. It was conducted in the Church Courts, i 
the charges were charges of doctrinal heresy, the accused I 
were religious missionaries, not agitators such as John Ball, 1 
and the principal question at issue was the right of the I 
heretics to hold their new doctrine of Consubstantiation, ' 
This heresy of Wyclifl'e's instantly absorbed public attention 
and became the centre of the controversy. It shocked the 
great supporters who had stood by him when he merely 
attacked Church privilege. John of Gaunt repudiated such 
a wicked and blasphemous conception of the Eucharist in 
language which probably was sincere. This doctrine, com- 
bined with the general suspicion of reyplutionary tendencies, 
alienated the nobles and the Court. The LoUardry of the - 
eighties, unlike the WycliiSsm of the seventies, was not a 
political attack on clerical privilege with a chance of immediate 
success, but a new religion that could be tested only in the \ 
Blow crucible of time. — " I 

In May 1882 Courtenay's campaign began. He summoned 
to the Blacifriars' convent in London a Council of the province 
of Canterbury, before which he brought up Wycliffa'a opinions 
for judgment. First in the list of heresies came the doctrine , 
of Consubstantiation ; nest the propositions that a priest in 
mortal sin could not administer the Sacraments, and that 
Christ did not ordain the ceremonies of the Mass. Two other 
heresies are of equal note : ' that if a man be contrite, all ex- 
terior confession is superfluous or useless,' and ' that after 
Urban the Sixth no one ought to be received as Pope, but 
men should live, after the manner of the Greek Church, under 
their own laws.' Wyeliffe's views on the temporalities of the 
clergy, and the uselessness of the regular orders, were also 
condemned. Lollardry was for the first time put definitely] 
under the ban of the Church, and war was formally declared! 
by the Bishops against the itinerant preachers.^ 

The council at Elaekfriars was spoken of throughout 
England as a new and important move in the game, A 
curious accident enabled Wyeliffe's friends to boast that, 

' FoBc. Z., 377-82. 
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though their maBter hail been condemned by the Bishops, thd 
Bishops had been condemned by God. It was on May 19 thail 
the thesea were pronounced to be ' heresiefl and errors.' Aboutil 
two o'clock that afternoon, while the churchmen were sitting J 
round the table at the pious work, the houEe was ehaken by 
a terrible earthquake that struck with panic all present except 
the stem and zealous Courtenay. He insisted that his sub- 
ordinates should resume their seals and go on with the 
businesH, although the shock appears to have been more 
violent than is usual in our country, easting down pinnacles 
and steeples, and shaking stones out of castle walls. It tdok 
away from this solemn act of censure some at least of the 
effect on which the Bishops had calculated, and Wycliffe did_ 
not let pass the opportunity to point the moral. Such I 
omen was no light thing in such an ago.' 

Strengthened by this decision of the Church against I 
enemies, Courtenay appciilod to the secular power. He had| 
learnt by bitter experience four years back that, ;« 
King's ann is stretched against the heretic, the Bichop cuiiug 1 
but in vain. The prelates had agreed to root out heresy in 
Oxford, but if the University authorities should defy them, 
they had no force of their own sufficient to compel the studei 
to obey. They had decided that each Bishop was to arresiJ 
unlicensed preachers in his own diocese, but such arre'stsl 
would be few and hazardous, unless the sheriffs men supirarte 
the Summoner. Courtenay's appeal for help was readilyl 
answered. A short Parliament had sat from May 7 to 22, andfl 
during the last few days of its session an ordinance ' 
framed by King and Lords, after the departure, or at leaafel 
during the absence, of the Commons. It was ordained that fo«^ 
the future, if complaint against some heretic was lodged by thi 
Bishops in the Court of Chancery, orders should 1 
to the King's officers and sheriffs to arrest him on behal 
of the ecclesiastical authorities.- 

Before the prolonged and doubtful contest between the 
Church and the new missionaries began in country districts, 
a sudden and successful blow was struck at the head-quartera 
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of Lollardry. The schoolB of Oxford, the intellectual centre of 1 
England, were captured by the orthodox party. | 

The great University at this time occupied an independent '■ 
place in English life and thought. It was not, as it became 
in the following century, an instrument used by the Church 
to force her own beliefs on the national intellect. It was not, 
as it became for a while under the Stuarts, a subservient body, 
wOling to confirm the decrees of the Crown by its approval, 
and to defend the theory of tyranny in its schools. Oxford 
was at this time an intellectual world by itself, influencing the ■ 
world outside, but jealous of outside interference. If it had 
not that liberty of thought in matters political and religious 
which the Universities enjoy to-day, it poasessed more than 
other corporate bodies of the time. Owing half its privileges ; 
to the Pope and half to the Crown, it was not entirely in the 1 
hands of either power. Geographically, its site was well chosen 
to secure independence ; it was not, like the University of 
Paris, seated under the very walls of the royal palace ; it was 
far from Canterbury, it was very far from Rome, and there was 
no Bishop of Oxford; even Lincoln, the see to which it 
appertained, was more than a hundred miles distant. This 
independence was further strengthened by the prestige 
naturally belonging to a University which had admittedly no 
equal save Paris, and had surpassed even Paris in the produc- 
tion of men who gave the law to the learned throughout Europe- 
It is difficult foe us to appreciate its singular importance as 
a national institution. The monastic schools where, in the 
days of Becket, the learning of the country bad been centred, 
had sunk to be places of merely primary education in so 
far as they were educational at all. The grammar schools 
thickly scattered over the country only undertook to prepare 
boys for the University, bo that the higher studies were 
monopolised by Oxford and Cambridge.^ Of these one was 
BO far inferior that it would be hard to find before the six- 
teenth century a single Cambridge man of any academical 
fame. Medireval Oxford, pre-eminent, prond and free, dared 
to admire and follow "Wycliffe, the latest but not the 

' Mi. a. F. Leach'B English Schooli at Ihe Beformaiion, 103-8. 
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least of the great men whom she had produced. Bha 
quickened the intellectual life of England by an Oxford 
movement. For this noble treaBon against obscurantist ideals, 
she was now struck down by a conspiracy of Church and King, 
her noble liberty was taken from her, and till the new ago 
(.■arae, the history of the schools was ' hound in shallowB and 



I It the University had been united within itself, this invasion 
I would not have been easy. Butitwassplitintotwoparties. The 
' seenlars,' who regarded themselves as the University proper, 
consisted of secular clergy for the most part, priests like 
Wycliffe, or deacons and clerks in lower orders. These men 
were academicians first and churchmen second. They were as 
jealous of Papal and episcopal interference, as of royal man- 
dates, or of the power and privileges of the town. Their rights 
were protected against all aggression by the countless hosts 
of turbulent undergraduates herding in the squalid lodging- 
houses of the city, who, when occasion called, poured forth to 
threaten the life of the Bishop's meseenger, to hoot the King's 
nflicials, or to bludgeon and stab the mob that maintained th»< 
Mayor against the Chancellor. 'The mediieval student, al-' 
though miserably poor and enthusiastically eager for learning, 
was riotous and lawless to a degi-ee that would have shocked 
the silliest and wealthiest set that ever made a modern college 
uncomfortable. I The ordinary undergraduate, as well as the 
ordinary townsman, possessed a sword, which he girded on tor 
his protection on a journey or for any other special cause, 
so that the riots in the streets of Oxford were affairs of life and 
death, and the feud of ' town and gown ' a blood-feud. Many 
of the students were laymen, but the majority were in training 
to be clerks ; there can be little doubt that the lawless habits 
contracted at the University account in part for the violent and 
scandalous life of the innumerable clergy in lower orders. 
The college system had already arisen to meet this evil, but 
it was not till the fifteenth century that any very large pro- 
portion of the ' secular ' students were brought under college 
discipline. Heresy could more .easily spread in the inns and 
lodgiug-houses where the students then lived, thau-in colleges 
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which coukl be auperviBed by orthodox masters and visited by 
inquisitorial BiBhopa.' 

Side by side with the ' secular ' University lived the 
' regulars.' The monliB and friars had long played an im- 
portant part in Oxford life. Outside the walla stood the 
colleges of Gloucester and Durham, where Benedictine monks 
lived under their own rule and at the same time enjoyed 
the education of the place. Within the city itself, over 
against Oriel, rose Canterbury College, lately converted into a 
house for the education of the monis of Canterbury by the 
ejection of tlie secular clerks and their warden. But the 
great strength of the Oxford regular clergy lay in thejriarfi.— 
They had four convents outside the walls, one belonging to 
each order. In the thirteenth century they had raised the 
fame of the University to the height where it still rested, by 
producing Groasetete, Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus. But 
though the friars had once been respected, they had never 
been loved by their brother academicians, for they attempted 
to take advantage of the University without conforming to 
its rules. They wished to become masters and doctors in 
theology without studying the prescribed course of 'arts.' 
Being themselvea great theologians, they wished to make 
Oxford more theological. The seculars, on the other hand, i 
were more secular in spirit as well as in name, and struggled 
to preserve, as an indispensable part of the University course, 
and as the principal factor in University education, those i 
medieval ' arts ' which, narrow as they might seem to us ' 
now, were then the only studies by which learning was saved 
from being confined to theology and law. Disputes and ' 
jealousies had gone on for over a hundred years, and with 
special bitterness since 1300. 

One of the chief causes of quarrel in the time of Wycliffej 
was the assiduity with which the (riars proselytised among the] 
secular students. Many undergi-aduates came up to Oxford] 
at twelve or fourteen, and were set down moneyless, friend- ' 
less, without experience and far from home, in the midst of 
that extraordinary pandemoaium. The insmuating friar 
I bnew well how to win these poor boys to join the cheerful and 
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ordered life of the Franciscan or Dominican convent oatsidM 

' the city walls. Once he had taken the vows, the novice wasi 
caught, and a temporary convenience became a life-long bond. | 
The aeculare regarded this practice as poaching, the more so 
as it brought Oxford into such discredit with parents who did 
not wish their sona to become friars, that the number of under- 
graduates was said to fall off in consequence. The hatred 
of the two sections was further increased by professional 
jealousy, which was augmented when the spiritual Franeiseans 
declared for evangelical poverty and denounced the possessions 
of the Church. This jealousy was as strong in Oxford as in the 
rest of England. The monks and friars detested each other 
only one degree less than they both detested the seculars.^ 

Into this embroilment of old hatreds and rivalries 4 
Wycliffe's doctrines were thrown as a fresh element of dis- | 
cord. At first, as we have seen, his attack on Church ( 
property brought him into alliance with at least a section of i 
the Oxford friars. By attacking the prelates and the j 
Church generally, he seome to have won the favour of all \ 
parties at Oxford, especially at the time of his trial in 1S78. i 
But in the next two or three years his quarrel with the I 
regular orders came to a head. When his doctrine on the I 
Eucharist appeared, the friars and monks, the orthodox I 
theologians of the place, united with the Chancellor Berton [ 

I and a few seculars to condemn the thesis. A University I 
officer was sent into Wycliffe's lecture-room to enjoin silence, 1 

I upon him. There he was found, propounding to his audience J 
the impossibility of accidents without substance, and ol the 
other metaphysical absurdities which he alleged against Tran- 
Bubstantiation. He appeared to be a little taken aback at the 
decree, but replied that it could not shake his opinion.' 

-— He was equally firm when John of Gaunt hurried down to 
Oxford to prevent him from ruining a fine political career by 
an insane love of truth. As he did not wear the livery of the 
House of Lancaster, and had quite other plana in his head 
than were dreamt of by his patron, he refused to be ailent on 
the forbidden topic.^ The alliance of the two men came to an . 
end after this critical interview, for the Duke was as orthodox J 
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in purely doctrinal matters as Henry the Eighth himself. 
Henceforth he had no dealings with Wycliffe. It may be \ • 
that he still used his influence to prevent the arrest of his old 
ally, and on one occasion he uiduced the Bishop of Lincoln to 
commute a sentence of death, pronounced upon a Lollard who 
had not gone so far as to deny Tran substantiation ; ^ butwhen 
two of Wycliffe's Oxford friends appealed to the Duke for pro- 
tection, he not only refused to grant it, but ' when he had 
heard their detestable opinion on the Sacrament of the altar 
he thenceforth held them in hatred,' * While John of Gaunt 
never again approached Wycliffe to obtain his assistance in 
politics, the reformer, for his part, went on to work tor the 
salvation of England by his own methods, no longer tram- 
melled by an uncongenial alliance. 

Wycliffe'a position at Oxford was not really so weak 
as these repudiations made it appear. The Chancellor's 
decisions against him did not represent the feeling of the 
seculars. In the last day of May 1381, while bands of 
outlaws were already assembling in the woods of Kent and 
Esses to begin the great revolt, the University of Oxford was 
engaged in electing a new Chancellor for the two coming 
years.* The man of their choice was one Eobert Eygge, who 
represented ail the feelings and prejudices of the University 
proper, and was therefore more favourable to Wycliffe than 
his predecessor had been. During his term of office 
Wycliffism became the shibboleth by which the secular 
party was distinguished from the friars and monks. The 
Chancellor's own position towards the question was thoroughly 
Oxonian. Jealousy of the friars, jealousy of episcopal inter- 
ference with the schools, made him regard Wycliffe as a 
champion whom Oxford was bound in honour to defend. But 
he was not a Lollard, and had the year before joined in his 
predecessor's condemnation of the theses on the Eucharist. 
Now, however, that he was placed at the head of the Univer- 
sity, he allowed these doctrines to be preached in the churches 
and debated in the lecture-rooms over which he had control, 



' Knighton, ii. 193 ; Fasc Z.. 331-JO. ' Fa.vc. Z., 318, 
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regarding the heretics with interest and reserved approval. 
He intended to protect liberty of thought in the schools, 
Bince the innovators were the bitterest enemies of the monks 
and friars. 

During the winter of 1381-2 feeling between the parties 
rose higher and higher. The eubject of the Peasants' Kising 
was in all men's mouths. The spculars, far from admittiag 
Any responsibility in Wycliffe, accused the friars of having 
I stirred np the poor against the rich by an unscrupulous use 
lOf their religious influence,' A Wycliffite named Nicolas 
Hereford, a man of considerable position in the schools, 
preached against the mendicant orders on every occasion, 
demanded the total abolition of them, and carried with him 
the mass of the University, In February the friars felt his 
attacks to be so dangerous that they wrote to John of Gaimt 
requesting his protection, and denying that they had had any 
hand in the rebellion which had done such injury to his 
power and property.' But the Duke remained neutral both 
then and during the events which, in the next twelve months, 
decided the fate of Oxford, 

A few days after this letter had been sent, Hereford' 
preached a Latin sermon at St. Mary's before the learned 
of the University, in which he exhorted the authorities tff| 
exclude friars and monks from all degrees and honours.! 
The regulars complained to the Chancellor Rygge, but he'' 
refused to reprimand the preacher. Indeed his two proctorg- 
had been present at the sermon and applauded it,' It eeemedi 

Ithat the seculars, under the new stimulus of Wycliffism, were 
about to make a supreme effort to rid the schools of their 
rivals. The feeling shown by the rest of the University so much 
alarmed the regulars that they decided without more delay to 
L rcall in an outside power. A deputation of monks and friars 

H I was sent up to London to appeal to Archbishop Courtenay. 

H The council which sat at Blackfriars dnring the latter 

H 'I half of May 1382 and condemned the principal tenets of 
H ' Lollardry, the famous ' council of the earthquake,' included 
H ten bishops, and no less than sixteen doctors and bachelors 

H of theology of the mendicant orders. It was a signal reunioa 

H ■ Fasc. Z.. 239-4. * Ibid. 302 -3. ■ Ibid. 30£^ 
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of the friara with their old enemies the English prelates.^ 
We have already mentioned the action of this council against 
"Wycliffiam in general ; but it also dealt with the University 
in particular. The Bishops readily adopted the view of the 
Oxford regulars, and warmly accepted the offer of their 
assistance to win hack the seat of learning to orthodoxy. On 
May 30 Courtenay Bent off an injunction to the Chancellor 
Eygge, reproving him for having supported Hereford, and 
bidding him henceforth a ct in_ ^'?niin"''*^'"" "''^^ -'■'^'flrii. nn 
Oxford friar of hot temper and strong prejudice. This man, 
the Archbishop's accredited agent and representative in the 
University, received letters condemnatory of Wycliffe's 
opinions with orders to publish them in the schools. Rygge 
V/&S enjoined to assist him in this act with all his anthority 
as Chancellor.' 

A clear issue had been raised. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury had interfered with Oxford, and had interfered' 
on the side of the friars. The Chancellor and those o£j 
the seculars who sympathised only a little with Wycliffe,t 
but cared first and foremost for the liberties of their Univer- 
sity, were converted into ardent Wycliffites, No Bishop, 
they angrily declared, had any power over them even in 
cases of heresy. Stokes had delivered his credentials to the 
Chancellor on the evening of June 4. The next morning 
the whole city was in an uproar. The students poured out 
from the halts and inns that lined Schydyard Street and 
High Street, armed and eager for riot. They were joined 
by the town militia under the Mayor's orders. Wycliffe had 
brought about not only the strange alliance of fiiars and 
Bishops against him, but the no less strange alliance of town 
and gown in his favour. It was Corpus Christi day, and a 
great sermon was to he preached in St. Frideswyde's. The 
Wycliffite Eepyngton was announced as the preacher, Rygge 
and his proctors came to church in company with the Mayor, 
all in the highest spirits. Many of the students and citizens 
came with arms under their gowns. The friars were com- 
pletely overawed. After the sermon, which was an outspoken 
defence of LoHardry and denunciation of the Church, the 

' Fuse. Z., a86-a and 384. ' lUd. 398-9 ; Pol. Poems, i. 2C1. 
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Chancellor waited for the preacher at the porch and tvalked 
home with him, Inughing and congratulating him on hia 
Buccoes. Mennwhile Stokes eat cowering in the church, 
where he had juBt heard himself insulted and reviled, not 
daring for his life to show his head outside the door. Tha 
whole town was in high excitement and jubilation. Next day 
Rygge consented to publish the condemnation of WjclifEe'fl 
theses in the schools, but the opinions of the Blackfriarg 
Council were treated as a joke by the University, which had 
learned from Wycliife himself to regard the curses of tha 
Church with contempt. In the evenijig, Stokes wrote to 
Courtenay a letter which vividly paints his terror. ' I do 
not know,' he says, ' what will happen further. But ona 
thing I must please make clear to you, venerable father 
that in this matter I dare go no further for fear of death. I 
tlierefore implore you with tears to help me, lest I or my 
fellowB suffer loss of life or limb.' The Ai'chbishop was not 
long in answering this appeal. On the 9th he sent off a 
letter to the faithful friar, bidding him come up to London 
with ail speed to explain the situation and consult for the 
future.' Before receiving this summons, Stokes was so rash 
as to show his hated face in the lecture-room ; but, warned 
by the glitter of arms under the cloaks of some of his 
audience, he gave way to the instinct of self-preservation 
and fled from the pulpit as precipitately as Dominie Samp; 
On the 12th he went to London in obedience to the welcome 
invitation of the Primate. Leaving Oxford in the morning, 
he reached his destination at night. Considering the 
snail's pace at which journeys were then commonly taken, 
the ride does credit to the state of the highway.' 

When Stokes arrived at the capital, he found affairs 
already improved. The Chancellor Eygge, though he liad 
practically defied the Church authorities on the 5th, did 
not venture to shut himself up in Oxford and abide the 
consequences, but went up to explain his conduct and 
secure his position. He appeared before the Bishops on 
the 12th, while hia opponent was on the road. The 
charge brought against the Chancellor and two proctors 

' Fasc. Z., 293-304. " Ibid. 302-4. 
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was that they had favoured the Lollards. Their various 
acta of contumacy during the last few weeks were recounted 
in detail. Eygge had been heard to applaud strong words 
against the Catholic doctrine of the Sacrament. Yet al- 
though he had gone great lengths in the safe and congenial 
atmosphere of Oxford, his courage oozed rapidly away when 
he stood before the Eishopa. Hia disbelief in Tranaubstan- 
tiation waa not long-lived. He had joined in repudiating 
WyclifEe's thesis on the Eucharist when it first appeared, and 
he now again and finally rejected such errors. Hia Lollardry 
was as the seed that fell upon stony places ; it sprang up 
quickly in a shallow soil and withered in a moment before 
the aun of authority. He asked pardon on hia knees, and 
waa forgiven at the special request of William of Wykebam. 
He was sent back to Oxford with a new mandate. Wycliffe, 
Hereford, Eepyngton and others were to be suspended from 
all teaching and preaching. Rygge hinted that he might 
find it difficult to enforce aueh a decree. ' Then the Univer- 
sity is the favourer of heresy,' sternly replied Courtenay, ' if 
it does not permit Catholic truths to be pubUshed.' It must 
be added that the Chancellor found State as well as ChurchI 
arrayed against him. On the 13th he had been summoned! 
before the King's Council and solemnly enjoined to obey the 
episcopal decrees.' 

Unwillingly did he return to Oxford on this hard mission. 
No sooner was his foot on the High Street than courage 
returned. The aeculars were mad with rage at the orders he 
brought, and ' only the regulars took the side of the Church.' 
So far from impoaing silence on the Lollards, the Chancellor 
suspended one of their chief enemies, a monk called Henry 
Crumpe, from teaching in the schools. But this resistance 
was destined to prove futile, for the Church waa armed with 
the power of the State. The University authorities had nowl 
bitter reason to regret that they had not, of late years, culti-j 
vated the friendship of the Crown. So far from caring to| 
maintain the independent position of Oxford, the rulers of 
the country looked on it with suspicion. Five years before, 
some undergraduates had sung lampoons under the lodging 
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where the King's messenger lay, and shot arrows through 
his window. The protection afforded to the delinquents by 
the Chancellor had lent a serious aspect to the eilly qnarrel, 
and had so embittered the Court against the University ' that 

I now, in their hour of need, the academicians stood without a 
friend. Moreover, the Court was swayed by strong disapproval 
of Wycliffe's later doetrineB. There is no greater mistake 
than to Bupppose that Bichard and his counsellors were at 
this time strongly infected with heresy. They were faithful 
sons of the Church, and did her yeoman's service ; for if they 
had chosen to stand aside, the Bishops, unaided, could never 
Ihave purged Osford. But on July 13, the King sent down to 
I Rygge two peremptory mandates. One ordered him to restore 
Crumpe to hie place in the schools, the other to banish 
Wycliffe, Hereford, Repyngton and John Aston from the 
University and town of Oxford within seven days. Contumacy 
would only lead to the forfeiture of all privileges held from 
I the Crown. There was nothing left but to obey." 

Meanwhile, in London, the council of churchman con- 
tinued its seBsiocs in the Blackfriars' convent. Having dealt 
with the Chancellor, they proceeded to deal with the principal 
I heretics of Oxford, always excepting Wycliffe himself. John 
lAston, the most contumacious of all, was brought up for 
I trial. He was destined to become one of the chief Lollard 
missionaries, and already enjoyed great popularity. The 
citizens of London broke into the convent during the trial, 
and the interruptions of tlie audience lent courage to the 
prisoner. Aston refused to subscribe to the doctrine of Tran- 
Bubstantiation, declaring that the matter passed his under- 
standing, although hia desire was to believe what Scripture 
and the Church taught. These words, though apparently 
innocent, were well enough understood by the hearers ; for 
Wycliffe argued, not only that Scripture was on his side, but 
that the Church had, for more than a thousand years, believed 
as he did on the question of the Eucharist. Courtenay told 
Aston to apeak in Latin, but he only went on louder than 
before in English, for he was appealing to the London citizens 
rather than to the Bishops. He addressed hia judges with 
' Cont. Eulog. (R. S.]. 318-9; Wilkins, iii, 137. ■ Fasc. Z., 311-7. 
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Bcant courtesy. They condemned his opinions, but were 1 
afraid to touch his person. A few days later, a broadsheet I 
in Latin and English, in which he explained his views on 
T ran substantiation, was widely circulated in the city, and 
postod in the squares and streets.' Beal interest was at this 
time felt by the London citizens in the controversy about 
the Sacramental elements. And, indeed, much more hung on 
the question than appeared in the obscure and unattractive 
technicalities. The Medieval Church and her opponents 
eeem to have been aware from the first, that with the miracle 
of the Mass was closely connected the predominance of 
the clergy over the lay world. The cases of Aston 'a 
brother Oxonians, Hereford and Kepyngton, turned on the 
same question. They sent in a paper repudiating most of 
WyclilTe's twenty-four condemned theses, but reserving their 
opinion on the mendicancy of the friars, and above all on the 
Eucharist. These two schoolmen were genuinely antagoniatio 
to the regular orders, and had qualms as to the metaphysical 
soundness of Transubstantiation, but they were probably never 
real Lollards. They both lived to be reconciled to the Church 
and to persecute the heretics of the nest generation. But 
at this juncture they did great service to WycMe by lending 
the weight of University opinion to his views on the Sacra- 
ment. Their answers were considered unsatisfactory, and oa 
July 1 they were excommunicated by Courtenay.* \ 

After the Ring's mandate of July 13, it was impossible 
for the condemned theologians to retm-n to Oxford. Hereford, 
genuinely convinced that he was on the track of truth, and 
that the authorities could be brought to see it, set off to Eome 
to appeal against Transubstantiation. He was not the first or 
last to imagine that, if only he could get a hearing from the 
Pope, he could move the Catholic Church out of old tradition 
into new paths. Aston and Repyngton lay low for some 
months, Wycliffe, who had taken little or no part in the 
late controversies at Oxford, was probably at Lutterworth 
writing ; he was busy with his pen this and every other year 
till his death. By the King's mandate, the University town, 
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■where he had lived and moved and had hisheing almost Bince 
childhood, was closed against him for ever. But so engrossed 
was he in a new work that he wasted no sigh of regrst over 
his expulsion. Of late years he had eeused to care much for 
'the University, as his call to a larger field of operations became 
more clear. He was beginning to think more about the powers 
of his disciples as miasiouaries, and less about their scholar- 
ship. ' If,' he wrote, ' divinity were learned on that manner 
that apostles did, it should profit much more than it doth now 
by state of school, as priests now without such state (of scholar- 
ship) profit much more than men of sueh state And 

thus men of school travail vainly for to get new subtleties, 
.... and the profit of Holy Church by this way is put aback.' 
The bad reception given to his doctrine on the Eucharist at 
its first appearance in the schools seems to have disgusted 
him. About that time he wrote : ' An unlearned man with 
God's grace does more for the Church than many graduates.' 
Scholastic studies, he said, rather breed than destroy heresies, 
as may be seen in the acceptance given to Transubstantiation 
by Oxford theologians.' This attitude of mind was both good 
and bad for Wyeliffe. It was good in so far as it detached 
h JTn from nice speculations, and fitted him for his work as a 
popular reformer. His great merit was this, that he appealed 
from the Latin-reading elassea to the English-speaking public, 
from thoughtless learning to common sense. Yet this system 

i'of propaganda had the defects of its qualities. The Poor 
Priests whom he trained up were some of them too ignorant 
and simple. This was partly because he had connected his 
religion with the absolute ideal of apostolic poverty. The 
well-to-do, who are generally the best educated, were practically 
debarred from becoming his missionaries ; few rich young 
men were found willing to sell all they had and give to the 
poor. The Lollard preachers were drawn more and more, 
as time went on, from the lower and uneducated classes who 
1 had little to lose by renouncing possessions. To connect 
I blessedness with the states of poverty and ignorance was an 
' error which should have died with St. Francis of Assisi. Un- 
fortunately Wyeliffe, himself a learned man and thoroughly 
' Matt., 138; Dialoijiia.hi-i. 
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impregnated in other respects with progressive notions, went 
back in some measure to this mistake. The loss of Oxford wasl 
a most serious blow to his cause, yet he took no part in the I 
struggle for the independence of the University, which was I 
fought largely on his behalf. ' 

The eud of that struggle was at hand. The royal mandates 
of July had already crushed open resistance. In November, 
Courtenay summoned a Convocation of the province of Canter- 
bury to meet at Oxford ' for the suppression of heresy.' The 
Bishops made a triumphant entry into the conquered city^ 
Wycliffe remained at Lutterworth,^ but his Oxford disciples 
came in to make their submission. Kygge consented to he a 
tool in the hands of the inquisitors. ^T^epjngton, unwilling 
to sacrifice his career in Church and University to his dislike 
of the friars and his doubts on Transubstantiation, had re- 
canted a month before, and had been at once restored by the 
Archbishop to his place as an orthodox teacher in the schools. 
He now once more publicly abjured his heresies before the 
Convocation in Oxford. He died a Cardinal, after having as 
Bishop of Lincoln in the reign of Henry the Fourth perse- 
cuted the Lollards with the utmost severity. Such conduct 
is not admirable, but it was probably honest. Eenegades are 
not necessarily hypocrites. He may have found that the 
Lollard reforms would be more democratic and more thorough 
than he liked, and he may have shrunk from defying Church 
authority when once be found it irrevocably set against his 
views.' 

A more remarkable case of submission than those of Rygge 
and Kepyngton was that of John Aston. In June he had 
bandied words with the Bishops at his trial, and had appealed 
to the support of the Londoners ; in September he had preached 
Lollardry at Gloucester, and he was still destined to be one of 
Wycliffe'a most ardent missionaries. He used to travel on 
foot through England, preaching with the zeal of an apostle. 
Yet he now made before the Bishops at Oxford a recantation 
which can only be regarded as designed, like that of Cranmer, 
to gain time. Being brought up before Convocation, he 
pleaded ignorance on the test question of tbe Eucharist. 

' See Ap. ' Wilkina. 169, 173 ; Diet, of Nat. Biog. Bepyngton. 
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Coartenay ordered him to consult with Rygge and any other 
doctors of the UaiverBity whom he might himself choose as 
his confidants. AetoD, after dining with these couneellors, 
professed himself convinced, and went to find the Bishops. 
They were atill in the dining hall of St. Frideswyde's monas- 
tery, being unable to reach the Chapter House on accoont of 
the great crush of undergraduates who crowded in the pas- 
sages to see what was going forward. John Aston read his 
reca&tation before the Bishops, denied the ' presence of bread,' 
and apologised for his rudeness at Blackfriars. Three days 
later ha was readmitted by Gourtenay to all his functions at 
Oxford. 

The seculars had looked on helpless at the defeat of their 
party. The victory of the regulars was wormwood to them. 
No longer daring to maintain WyclifBsm themselves, they at- 
tempted to mar their enemies' triumph by accusing the friars 
of heresy in other questions. This was always easy, and was 
done in due form by Rygge. But the Bishops could no longer 
afford to listen to charges against the mendicant orders, how- 
ever welcome they would have been a few years back. Gour- 
tenay readily accepted the friars' plea that they ' had not 
asserted these propositions, but had only maintained them for 
the sake of argument.' ' Then the reverend father, perceiving 
that a great discord had arisen between the University and 
the regulars, restored harmony between them, though with 
difBculty, by adjourning Convocation till the next day.' ' 
I These proceedings finally established the Bishops' 
1 authority over Oxford. The regulars and the orthodox party 
had only to complain at Lambeth and Westminster, if Lol- 
lardry showed its head again. Two years later the Chap- 
lain of Exeter College was removed by Gourtenay for his 
Wycliffism, and in 1895 King Richard, strenuous as ever in 
defence of the faith, forced the Chancellor of the University to 
proclaim Wycliffe'a errors, to condemn his ' Trialogus,' which 
was in great demand among the students, and to banish cer- 
[ tain Lollards.* Heresy was kept under by force ; otherwise, 

1 Oourtenay's Register. US. Ltunbuth Llbr., (. 34 b, 85 a; Wilkins' repro- 
dnetion is incomplete. 

' Oxford HiBt. Beriei, Bomg'« Exiur CoU., p. SO ; Ayliffe'a TJnivtnity of 
Oxford, appendii. pp. xivi-iiviii. 
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jadging from the evente of 1S82, the secula.rB would at least 
have protected free diBcusBion, and perhaps have made Oxford 
the centre of an educated and cultivated Lollardry. It would 
be bard to over-rate the importance of such a movement iu 
a town where a large proportion both of the parish priests 
and of the unbeneficed clerks were trained. So many of the 
English clergy were from Oxford that the revolt of the seculars 
there in 1382 gravely threatened clerical orthodoxy throughout 
England. Oxford had all the advantages which Cambridge 
poaseBsed, when Cambridge became the focus of Protestant 
thought in the sixteenth century. But the action of the 
King and Bishops closed the University against WyclifTe and 
consigned him to his parish. We have shown reason for 
suspecting that he himself did not greatly regret the change, 
and that his interest in the place of learning was not, at the 
critical moment, as deep as it should have been. 

It would, however, be wrong to suppose that Osford beeany) | 
at once a Catholic seminary. Dp to the end of Henry the ) 
Fourth's reign, at least, certain dangers attended the edu- 
cation of the faithful there. About 1409 a revival of free 
thought led to a sharp struggle, in which the University 
was again worsted. Among other measures taken to gag 
opinion, the publication of books was subjected to severe 
censorship, the establishment of which ' proved an effectual 
check on the literary productiveness of Oxford for several 
generations.' ' The continued growth of the collegiate system 
throughout the fifteenth century further strengthened the hold 
of the Church on the young men. Although in many local 
centres LoUardry survived until the later Eeformation, we 
hear no more of it at Oxford, and even in the sixteenth century 
it was Cambridge that led the way. 



Though the interests of WjcliiBBm proved in the long runr 
to have been materially injured by the events we have justs 
recorded, the growth of the new doctrines thronghoot thai 
country was at first rather stimulated than checked by the \ 

■ EUtoT]/ oj Oxford, 27B-aG ; and Wilkins, iii. 
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dieaBter. The heretics of the University, driven oat and 
scattered through the shirea of England, were forced to 
become miBaionaries instead of academiciana. Aston, on* 
affected by hia late recantation, went where he could apeak 
unmuzzled. Other Oxonians soon followed him. Hereford 
was at that time on his way to Rome, bent on proving to the 
Holy Father the unsoundnesH of the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. Like many other appellants, ba found that he 
had to deal not bo much with the Pope aa with the Cardinals, 
the moat conservative body in Christendom. He was soon 
lying, under a sentence of imprisonment for life, in the dun. 
f^ons of the ' Pope's prison,' probably the Castle of St. Angelo. 
Two years later, in the absence of Urban the Sixth at Naples, 
there took place in the streets of Rome one of those frequent 
insurrections by which the populace of that strange dead city 
kept alive the memory of their ancient liberties and of their 
modern tribune Cola di Rienzi. The English heretic was re- 
leased in this accidental way, together with all prisoners 
whom the mob found in the dungeons. Ho returned as fant 
aa he could to his native land, but not to hie University. 
He joined Aston in the Western shires, where they caused 
the Uishop of Worcester many a sleepless night,' Several 
f more Lollard preachers were Oxford men,' and it is likely 
that others, besides those of whom we know, left the 
University when it ceased to be a place for free discussion, 
and hastened to take their marching orders from the Rector 
of Lutterworth. 

This propagandist movement received great encourage- 
ment from the parliament of October 1382. The ordinance 
that had been passed in May by King and Lords had 
put the sheriffs and state ofiicers at the service of the 
Church, to facilitate the arrest of unlicensed preachers. In 
July, Richard had sent out a special writ to every Bishop, 
with orders to arrest all Lollards, as he wished to have no 
heresy in his kingdom,^ But the Commons felt otherwise. 
In October they insisted on the withdrawal of the ordinance 

■ KiuKbton, li. 173-6; Coartan&y's Register, Lambeth Librsr;, (. 66 b Hid 
69 ■! Wilkins, iii. 302-3. 

' Fi>xe.iii.l31(Brtite);MSS.Co«.Ctqpa(ra,E,ii.S01,P.E.O.{Compeworth). 
' Wilkius, uL 196. 
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of May, in which they had not concurred. ' It waa never,' 
eo they complained, ' aBseiited t-o or granted by the Com- 
mons, but whatever waa aaid about it has been without 
their consent. Let it now be annulled, tor it waa not the 
intention of the Commons, to be tried for heresy, nor to bind 
over themselves or their descendants to the prelates mora 
than their ancestors had been in time past.' ' 

The English were not accustomed to religious persecution.'' 
Although in the Continental countries the Inquisition had for 
more than a century been working for the suppression of 
thought with the same remorseleaa and successful cruelty 
which it afterwards opposed to the Reformation, the heretic \ 
at the stake was a thing scarcely known in mediteval England, 
There had hitherto been no recognised heresy in our countiy. 
A few foreign refugees, and a deacon who had turned Jew for 
love of a Jewess, are almost the only victims on record, '^ut 
now that heresy had become rife, it was no longer so easy as it 
might once have been to introduce an inquisition. The Church 
was growing unpopular, and the power of the priest over the 
lay conscience and intellect was being loosened. The enforce- 
ment of penance was becoming more difficult and rare; its 
commutation for money was an absurd farce ; and the 
Church authorities were associated in many minds with 
avarice, blackmail, and superstitions cults, which the better 
sort of laymen openly derided. X1^8 tone of acorn pervades 
the. lay literature of the petiod, A hundred years before it' 
would have been easy for the Bishops to obtain the services 
of the sheriffs for the suppression of errors, but the Commons 
were now in a less reverential mood, and not inclined, as they 
confessed, ' to bind over themselves or their descendants to 
the prelates.' While the King and the nobility were eager to 
trample out heresy, the Knights of the Shires were chiefly 
desirous of securing the layman's liberty from clerical inter- 
ference. They had no wish to be priest-ridden./ 

It is difficult to say whether, apart from a dislike of the 

clergy, many members of the Lower House were at this time 

actually heretical. Heresy certainly spread among country 

gentlemen and merchants in the next few years, and already 

' Bot. Pari., iU. 111. 
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I a. Bpirit of independent inqair; existed among Bome at least 
1 of the priest-hatiog aquirea and knighta. Langland com- 
plained, some years before WycHffe rose to fame, that the 
upper clasBes were in the habit of discussing the mjsteriea of 
religion among themselves ' as if they were clergy.' 
At meat in their mirtVig, when mmBtrels are st31. 
Then tell they of the Trinity a tule or two, 
And bring forth a bald reaaon and quote St. Bernard, 
KnA put forth a preaumptiou to prove the aooth. 
Thns they drivel at their dais the deity to know, 
And gnaw God with the gorge when their gut ie full. 

He deBcribea how they call in question the justice of con- 
demning all mankind for the fault of Adam, and how they 
' carp against clerks crabbed words.' ' 

This evidence as to the attitude of tite upper clasaes, faelpa 
to account for a curious act of profanity committed by a knight 
of Wiltshire in 1381. When he had received the consecrated 
wafer into his hand, he jumped up and ran out of church, 
locked himself in his house, and ate the Host with his dinner. 
This waa not the spirit of Wycliffe and his first disciples, who 
one and all believed in Consubstantiation and reverenced, 
though they did not worship, the Sacrament. No one sym- 
pathised with the man's profanity ; it was an isolated exception. 
But the incident could scarcely have taken plai;e it the knight 
had lived in a highly devotional society. No one suggested 

I that he was mad.' It is safe to say that among the upper 
and middle classes, among such types of men us rode with 
Chaucer on the Canterbury pilgrimage, the Lollards were able 
to reckon on a very general dislike of clerical pretensiona, 
and in many cases there was a tendency to independent 
opinion and free thought. As regards the lower classefi 
the evidence is more scanty. But the sack of monasteries, 
and the murder of the Primate and other clergy, point to 
the same dislike of the Church, the same irreverence that we 
find in higher grades of society. 

Against this tendency must be set the great influence 
the friars ; their command of the confessional and the oo 
sciences of so many ; the still prevalent belief in the value 

' p. PI, B, I. 33-7, 101-16. ' WalB., i. 430-1. 
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- iDBBQes for boqIb ; tbe iQcreasing establishment of obantries 
for that purpose ; the attachment of tbe vast taajority of 
EngliBhmen to the ceremonial of the only existing religion. 
^The competition of rival beliefs is bo obviooa a factor in 
modem Christianity that it is hard for as to pictare the mind . 
of a person who had never heard of alternative religions. It 
is imbkely that one Englishman in ten thousand had any 
definite impression of what the Albigenses had been. No one 
had any real conception of the pre-Christian ages, and since 
the Templars had been suppressed. Englishmen were no 
longer in contact with Mahomedan 'heathenesse.' Religion 
meant nothing bot tbe Catholic faith, the religion of the Pope 
and Bishops. To snch a mind the idea of ' dissent ' would be 
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of thought, we may realise what a dead weight tbe LoUardH T 

had to move. Yet, as we have seen, the mass had already t,, iMt\ 

begnn to stir a little even before they touched it^ ^ ;, arrV 

The withdrawal, at the request of tbe House of Com-c 
mone, of the ordinance for the arrest of heretics gave thei 
missionaries a comparatively free hand for several yeara-l 
Occasionally the King, occasionally one of tbe Bishops, set on 
foot a persecution of an individual preacher. Hut the de- 
nounced often escaped capture, for the local authorities did 
not help the Church to effect arrests, and public opinion did 
not allow of extreme measures. During this important periodX 
there were three eradfes of Lollardry — the neighbourhood trfl 
Leicester, the West of England, and the capital. 

It is easy to see why Leicester fell under thin influonRfl.l 
Twelve miles outside the southern gate, on the high road t<jl 
Rugby, lay the flourishing village of Lutterworth. Itn flnel 
parish-church has been enlarged but little altered since that 
day. From the arch over the entrance to the choir Ktiil lookH 
down a quaint and dismal fresco of the Judgment, in which 
tbe figures of emaciated gliosts are rising from tbe clay r1 
the sound of the last trumpet. Tbe scene is not one of joyftil 
resurrection, it is but a gathering of the pale und ghitMlly dead. 
Beneath this sad ensign Wycliffe ministered, and Homotiiripo, 
perhaps, chose it to point his moral or tfl fumisb his toxt. It 
B impossible to say what he did with his church, wbobhor lie 
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removed the images, bow he celebrated the Mass, in what 
luugue be conducted the service. Until 1381 be had coc 
tinuftlly passed to and fro between Lutterworth and Oxford, 
but during the last years of his life he lived continuously in 

Ibis parish. His occupations were sedentary. He did not, 
even go round the neighbouring towns and villages where his>' 
Poor Priests were at work. The Leicester cbronii^Ier gives a 
detailed account of Lollard missions in the neighbourhood, 
but does not mention Wycliffe as taking part in them. Thia 
inactivity may have been dicLited partly by his age and 
increasing infirmity, partly by a desire not to provoke 
measures against his own person. Above all, he could do 
better work in the study at Lutterworth. He sent out a long 
succession of English pamphlets and Latin treatises, which 
sliow not only his extraordinary productiveness, but thfl ''"l- 
tistanl progress of his thought. He was also engaged on 
translating the Scriptures into English for the laity — scat- 
tering pearls before swine, as the monks elegantly said.^ 

The first Lollard who made any considerable impression 
on the people of Leicester was a priest named William Swjn- 
derby. Before attaching himself to the heretics he had 
played the local prophet on his own account, reproved the 
merry wives of Leicester tor their gaiety, and even set up as a. 
hermit. At last he joined some of Wyclifi'e'B followers. Thejr: 
lived togetherA m a little deserted chapel outside the walla 
of the city, where no one was likely to interfere with them. 
Here they encouraged each other in their strange opinions, 
and debated the new doctrines. Swynderby, who preached 
in all the churches and churchyards for miles round, was well 
known in Melton Mowbray, Market Harboro', and Lough- 
borough. But in Leicester itself he had the greatest following 
of all. He preached not only in the Lollards' Chapel, but in 
the great churches of the city, for the parish priests were un- 
willing or unable to interfere. When at last the Bishop of 
Lincoln sent down to prohibit him from using sacred ground, 
he preached from a mill. The crowds that came out to hear 
him were greater than ever. He denounced the clergy, 
employing Wycliffe"B arguments against the wealth of the 
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prelates and unjiiRt excommunication; he called on the 
people to withhold their tithes from wicked churchmen, and 
exhorted husbands and fathers to heware of the priest's 
intimacy with the family ; but he taught no communism or 
other doctrines generally subversive of order. In July 1382, 
while the attack on Oxford was being conducted by the 
Primate, he was arrested and brought up before the Bishop of 
Lincoln, at the capital of his diocese. The friara, who had 
felt their influence waning before the new popular hero, pre- 
sented a list of hia heredea, alightly overstating what he had 
really aaid. It was to no purpose that the Mayor and beat 
citizens of Leicester sent in a document affirming that Swyn- 
derbyhad not used the language imputed to him. He was con- 
demned to the stake. Faggots, it is said, were actually being ^ 
collected, when he was saved by the intercession of John of 
Gaunt, who happened to be in Lincoln. By recanting all his 
imputed heresies Swynderby obtained his freedom. This 
surrender did him such injury in the eyes of his supporters 
that he was forced to leave the neighbourhood of Leicester. 
He preached at Coventry for nearly a year and made many 
converts, until at last the clergy of the place forced him to 
move on, only to continue his mission in the far Weat.^ 

His work at Leicester was carried on by his friends and 
by fresh helpera from Oxford. John Aston, who was journey- 
ing staff in hand through all the towns of England, paid a 
flying visit, during which he preached against Transubstantia- 
tion, and declared that the substance of bread and wine 
remained in the Sacrament. Swynderby had not ventured 
to go beyond covert references to the nature of the Host, but 
the new doctrine now became the accepted creed among the 
Lollards of the neighbourhood. Aston vanished as quickly 
as he had come.* 

John Purvey had a more permanent local influence, foe 
it was He""ftho lodged with Wycliffe in the rectory, con- 
stantly attended hia master till the end, helped him in hla 
literary labours, and was looked up to by the inmates of 
the Lollard chapel as one specially verswi in their leader's 
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writings and opinions.* On December 28, 1884, Wycliffe' 

■was struck with paralyeiB in Lutterworth church. They 
carried him out, and the pictured Judgment he never again 
^\^ \ beheld. On the last day of the year he died. They buried 
him in the churchyard, where for nearly half a century he was 
Buffered to lie. Then his body, like Cromwell's, was dug up by 
hifl enemies, and hia bonea thrown into the stream that flows 
below the village.' It aeeioB a fit ending for the indefatigable 
man, who never wished for peace with the wicked, nor sighed 
for ' deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill.' The historian 
has no temptation to linger over his death, for it was but an 
incident in the contest that be had set on foot. He had so 
well laid down the lines on which his disciples were to 
advance, that bis removal affected them little. A criticism 
of his work will be best supplied by recounting the success 
and the failure of LoUardry, and by considering how f^ 
these can be attributed to the merits and the faults of 



After his death his friend and companion. Purvey, went 

off to the West of England,* The occupants of the chapel 
outside Leicester walls could no longer look for assistance 
and direction to Lutterworth. But they had already formed 
among themsGlves a staunch and vigorous community. 
They were esaentially popular preachers, and in their hands 
the subtlety and scholasticism of Wycliffe's doctrines were 
abandoned in favour of that direct appeal to common sense 
which had been their master's best weapon. \Vhile he had 
rather deprecated than attacked the worship of images, while 
he had defined its use and its abuse, his followers were 
thorough iconoclasts. They did not attempt to teach dis- 
'tinctions seldom understood by ordinary people. They took 
the readiest and most effective means of stopping idolatry by 
denouncing the cult of images altogether. A figure of Bt. 
Catharine still stood in the deserted sanctuary where the 
reformers had taken up their abode. One evening in the 
year 1382, finding themselves short of fuel, they pulled it 






' Knighton, ii. ITS-B. 

■ Vi'oIb., ii. 119; RftTnaHi Annales. aub 1427; lijniwooi, S8i. 

' Kniehton, ii, 179 ; Wiikins, iii. 202, retnej = Furvej 1 
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down and split it for firewood. The incident created con- 
siderable BenBation, for it marked the set of the Lollard stream. 
Theheretica became more and more outspoken in their attacks 
on the common objects of superstition. The chronicler of St. 
Mary's Abbey, Leicester, tells us with horror how they called 
images ' idols,' and how ' St. Mary of Lincoln ' became in 
their language ' the witch of Lincoln.' ' When all our fathers 
worshipped stocks and stones,' the cult of polytheism centred 
on particular shrines. As the Switzer of the forest cantons 
regards the Black Virgin of Einsiedeln, as the Neapolitan 
regards the Blood of St. Januariua, so the Englishman 
regarded the Virgin of Walsingham and the bones of St. 
Thomas ot Canterbury. The Lollards denied the sanctity 1 
of such places, and attempted to arouse scorn against the 
local ' Maries.' The Church vigorously defended her strong- J 
holds. As time went on, the chief matter in dispute, next I 
to the nature of the Host, was the value to popular religion! 
of saints, images, and shrines.' | 

The new party held firmly together. Individual eccen- ■^ 
tricity had little place among the preachers, who could he 
easily recognised by their long russet-coloured gowns with ^ 
deep pockets, their peculiar speech interlarded with phrases 
of Scripture, the sanctity of their demeanour, their habit of 
basing every argument on some injunction found in ' God's 
Law,' and their abhorrence of the common oaths of the 
day, for which they substituted 'I am sure,' 'It is sooth,' 
' Without doubt it is so.' The clergy of the neighbourhood 
noted with alarm how they resembled each other in manners, 
language and doctrine, and how with unity came strength. 
They preached no doctrines subversive of order or hostile to l 
lay property ; on the contrary, they cultivated the friendship J 
not only of the wealthy citizens, but of the knights and 
gentry. Sir Thomas Latimer, a powerful local magnate, 
could welcome them to a score of manor-houses scattered 
over Northamptonshire and Leicestershire. Smaller land- 
holders, such as John Trussel, who possessed only the single 
manor of Gayton, gave them countenance when they came 
on their rounds. This patronage was of the utmost 
' Kulehton, ii. 182-3, 313. 
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importance to them ; for when the unauthorised preacher 
walked into a new village, his russet gown at once betrayed 
his errand, and i( both the landlord and the parson were 
against him, his chance of getting a hearing was email. 
But on friendly ground his reception was very differenL i 
The Poor Priest, however much a ' man of the people ' ha | 
might be, found his natural radicaHsm grow cool when, after 
a long day's walk through a hostile country, he was welcomed 
at nightfall to the kitchen fire of the moat-hoase, well ted by 
the retainers with sack and venison, saved from the Bishop's 
Kummoner at the door, and nest morning requested to ajieak I 
his mind to the people in the churchyard, with the knight I 
standing by him armed for greater security. In those 
hamlets where the ad vow son belonged to one of these 
Lollard gentlemen, the parson probably thought it best to leave 
the church-door open to the intruder and his hearers. The 
protection and assistance afforded by so many landlords in I 
the latter years of the fourteenth century was enough to J 
instil into the minds of the preachers the distinction that | 
Wyeliffe had made between clerical and lay property.' 

I The relation of the Lollards to the ruling classes in the 1 
towns was of the same friendly character. A London 
prentice of the name of CoUeyn, who had run away from hia 
master to become a preacher of the Word, brought the new 
doctrine to Northampton. The Mayor, John Fox, lodged 
him in his own house together with a Poor Priest of the I 
neighbourhood, and sent to Oxford to ask that a supply oil 
theologians should be sent to Northampton to give an 
authoritative exposition of Wycliffism. The Lollards who 
came to meet this demand were denounced by their enemies, 
some as men who assumed Oxford degrees that they had 
never really taken, others as notorious for simony and dis- 
honest dealing. However this may have been, they suc- 
ceeded, with the help of Fox the Mayor, in completely 
dominating the place, occupying the pulpits" against the will 
of the incumbents and taking forcible possession of the 
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^rfiarcheB at the head of riotons moba. The Bishop of 
Lincoln's officers dared not enter the gates. Northamptiiii 
had chosen a religion of its own. It would be interesting to 

»' know whether Foi was an ancestor of the martyrologist or 
the Quaker.^ 
Under such auspices in village and town, these preachers, i 
■whose enthusiasm and energy even their foes did not deny, , 
produced an extraordinary effect. According to the Leicester 
monk, every second man in those parts was a Lollivrd. This 

tmust not be treated as a statistical fact, but only as a strong 
Bxpression. Half the population had perhaps been Impressed 
more or less favourably by some of Wyclifl'e's doctrines, hut 
&s was proved when the Archbishop visited the diocese, few 
were ready to break definitely with the Church authorities. 
There are many shades of opinion and degrees of persuasion, 
and it is hard to believe that in any countryside half the 
inhabitants were pledged to Lollardry. 

/ The heretics had done well to gain for themselves ao 
I good a position, but they still IflcJied^ one_ quality without 
■ which fioaji a cause as theirs could never triumph. "Jlljeyi 
I were l^got.^eady to be martyrs^ -The good impression they| 
'CaTmade on the public mind would at this point have been 
greatly strengthened, if they had shown that unbending 
spirit, that joyful defiance of death, that power almost super- 
human of enduring torture, by which their Buccessors in the 
end won the battle against authority. But it was not till the 
second generation of Lollards that Sawtrey showed the way 
for Protestants to die. Wycliffe'a immediate followers, though 
able and zealous missionaries, were not perhaps such fine 
men as their master or as their succeBsors. 'But physical 
fear was not the sole reason of their submission to the epis- 
copal tribunals. It may well be that they dreaded to appear 
as avowed heretics before God. No schism had taken place, 
they were not a ' dissenting bodj-.' Wychffe, though be was ] 
fighting the Chord), liked to think that he was only con- ) 
verting it, and his followers scarcely knew where they stood. \ 
One of them, Hereford, after preaching LoUardry for several 
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years, Sed back to the paths of orthodoxy and rose to high 

prefermeDt. Hia case is not typlo-al, but it ia significant. 
The idea of Church authority must at this period have lain 
on men ' with a weight heavy as frost and deep almost aa 
life.' In spite of highly trained logical acumen, the mediaeval 
mind was so oddly inconsistent that a desire to be included 
in the fold of the Church might coincide with utter contempt 

(for her ministers and disbelief in her dogmas. But as time 
went OD the Lollards became more accustomed to the position 
of heretics, more ready to stake their souls on the hazard, and 
to sacrilice their bodies in the cause. 

In October 1889 Atchbisbop Courtenay visited the dioci 
of Lincoln. He came down to Leicester, the hot-bed 
heresy, and lodged in the Abbey, where there were those eager 
to inform him aa to the namea of the principal offenders. 
He wisely desisted from molesting Sir Thomas Latimer, John 
Trussel and the other Lollard gentlemen, but be summoned 
before him the hot-gospellers of meauer station. Only ona 
out of the nine persons indicated was a priest. Moat of tha 
others appear, from their names — Smith, Scryvener, Tailorj 
Goldsmith — ^to have been tradesmen of the town. Thai 
Primate made an impressive display of the wrath and majesty' 
of the Church. Appearing in full pontificals, ' he fulminated 
a sentence of excommunication with cross erected, candles lit 
and bells beating." The town was put under an interdict 
till the accused were forthcoming. Nevertheless five out of 
the nine succeeded in lying hid. The other four gave way, 
recanted, and were reconciled. William Smith, who had used 
the image of St. Catharine as firewood, was forced to do pen- 
ance with a crucifix in one hand and an image of the insulted 
Saint in the other, and to surrender the books which he 
had written in the mother-tongue on the New Testament and 
the Fathers. Although a tradesman by birth and no Oxford 
Bcholar, Smith had taught himself to read and write, and 
had even advanced to the study of theology. He is a moat 
interesting person, and it is a pity that he had not the crown- 
ing courage to endure martyrdom. 

The submission of Smith and his friends waa a blow to 
their prestige. According to the clergy of Leicester, the 
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heretics thenceforth carried on their work with greater 
privacy. Like the more serious persecutions of the next 
century, Courtenay's action had the efEect of driving Lollardry i 
undergroundj and thereby g.ive it the reputation, and to some 1 
degree the real character, of a. conspiracy. Left to themselves I 
the Leicestershire Lollards would have had no dealings with 
revolutionary politicians. As long as their proceedings were 
allowed to go on in the light of day, they had shown no 
Buch inclination.' 

Before the Archbishop's visitation of Leicester, Lollardry 
had spread thence to Nottingham lying twenty milea to the 
North.^ Towards the close of his reign, Itichard the Second, 
indefatigable in the pursuit of heresy, had four tradesmen of 
Nottingham brought up to London and examined in the 
King's Court of Chancery, in the presence of the Archbishop 
of York, to whose diocese their town belonged. Each of them 
was forced to repeat an oath renouncing the ' teaching of the 
Lollards.' ' I, William Dynot,' runs this remarkable docu- 
ment, ' before you, worshipful father and Archbishop of York 
and your clergy, . . . swear to God . . . that fro this day forth- 
ward I shall worship images, with praying and offering unto 
them in the worship of the Saints that they be made after, and 
also I shall no more despise pilgrimage.' This is a clear 
statement of one chief question at issue. To simple minds it 
may appear no other than this— whether to practise or not to 
practise idolatry.' {See map, p. 352.) 



Leicestershire and the neighbouring counties were not the 
only districts where the new doctrines spread during the reign 
of Richard the Second. The principal Wycliffitea drifted one i 
by one to the West of England, which seemed to hold out | 
some special attraction. Perhaps when once Aston had gone 
there, Hereford, Purvey and Swynderby followed him merely 

' Wilkins, iii. 210-3; Coartemij'B Register, Lambeth Libr.. t. 144 b. ; 
EnightDD, ii. 212-3, 180-1. 

■' Wilkina. iii. 204 ; Eat. Fat., 11 Ric. U.., pt. 2, m. 20 ; Hai. Clam., 12 R II. 
(2aB), ra. 38. 
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to keep company and to act together, Ferhapa the Biehop#il 
of Salisbury, Hereford, Worcester and Bath were known to bo 
more lax or more kindly than their brothers of Canterbury 
and Norwich, who were famous for their antagonism to 
heretics. Perhaps the distance from Westminster and Can- 
terbury, the proximity of the Welsh momitains for a refuge, 
the deep forests and dells of Hereford and Monmouth, 
the trackless moors round Stonehenge and the miry lanes 
of Somerset, gave the pedestrian better chances of avoid- 
ing the Bishop's mounted messenger than could be found _ 
in the more highly civilised shires of Eastern and centra 
England. 

It is impossible to Bay when the first WyclifBte preachei 
appeared in the West. Wycliffe had been regarded as a fort 
in the country before the Eising of 1881, and although thai 
is no proof that he himself sanctioned or commissioned i 
' Poor Priests ' at that early date, there were even then populai 
' preachers, who carried about versions of hia doctrines, togethel 
'.with their own views on Church or State. Such per 
all probability had set floating in the West reports of the new 
movement in Oxford. But the first missionary in those parbi 
of whom we have any certain knowledge is that typical ^ 
Wycliffite, John As ton, who walked into Gloucester, staff in 
hand, one day in September 1382. The churchmen wera 
beating the religious drum round the country to raise men 
and money for Bishop Spencer's Flemish crusade, while 
Wycliffe in reply was carrying on a vigorous pamphlet con- 
troversy. The crusaders were strongest in the Eastern 
Counties, but even in Gloucester Aston found the recruiting 
aud the trade in Papal pardons going on briskly. They fur- 
nished him with a text. He declared that those who were 
working for the crusade were inducing Christians to endow 
murder, that the religious' war-cry was of all things the most 
wicked, that the Bishops, who were selling pardons for this.- 
pious purpose, were sons of the devil. Five years later 
still at work in the same diocese.' 

But he was not all that time alone or confined ■ 



' Knighton, ii. 179; Wilkins, 
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the society oi local enthuBiaata. After Wyeliffe's death, 
Purvey left Lutterworth and appeared in Bristol, bringing 
his master's last message to the world. A priest ought sooner 
to omit matins and vespers than the preaching of the Word 
of God, The celebration of the Mass as then performed. 
Purvey called a human tradition, not evangelical or founded 
on Christ's commands. In Leicestershire, whence he had 
come, his friends cared so little to ' hear the blessed mutter 
of the Mass, and see God made and eaten all day long,' that 
they called these prolonged ceremonies ' blabbering with the 
lips.' ' 

In 1386 N icolas Here ford landed in England, returning a 
sadder and a wiser man from his attempt to convert the Pope. 
He at once began to preach his condemned doctrines, at first 
in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, where he escaped Courte- 
nay's attempts to capture him. But when in January 1387 the 
King was (jailed in to effect his arrest, he moved westwards 
to join Purvey and Aston.^ Six months later the Bishop of 
Worcester issued a mandate against the Lollard leaders in his 
diocese, from which it appears that the conditions of the mis- 
sionary work were at least as favourable as in the Leicester 
district. He complains that Hereford, Aston, Purvey and 
John Parker are traversing his diocese, ' under a great cloak 
of sanctity,' that they preach in public, and also secretly in 
halls, chambers, parks and gardens, and that the parish 
churches and churchyards are often put at their service.' It 
is important to remember that this Bishopric of Worcester 
then ran down to the seaboard and included the great port 
towns of Bristol and Gloucester, where Lollardry had a strong 
footing. 

Williarn^Hyndarbfj driven first from Leicester and then 
from Coventry, carried on the mission in the diocese of Here- 
ford, Before his arrival a number ot Lollards already 
existed there under the mild sway of Bishop John Gilbert, 
who was translated in 1389. The first action of Gilbert's 
successor, John Trevenant, was to issue mandates against 

I Knighton, ii. 179-80 and 174. 

' Courtenay's Register, Lambeth Library, t. 6S b, and I. 69 a. 

'' warms, m. 202^3. 
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them. Nest year Swynderby had appeared both in Mcin-^ 
mouth town on the banks of the Lower Wye, and in 
Whitney on the extreme west border of Hereford and of Eng- 
land. Although he was often forced by his pursuers to teep 
to the more outlying districts, he easily succeeded in avoiding 
capture, for the country west of Malvern rises up in range 
beyond range of hills to this day largely clothed in forests, 
and intersected by steep lanes and bridle-paths which mast in 
those days have been mere tracks. Swynderby used to hide 
in a ' certain desert wood called Derwoldswood.' Again and 
again Trevenant summoned him, but to no purpose. Once 
only, under a safe-conduct from the Bishop, he appeared, and 
read before his judges and a large crowd of spectators a 
document answering one by one the charges made against 
him. He denied that he had preached the invalidity of 
Sacraments administered by a sinful priest ; what he had 
realty said was that ' There ia no man, Pope nor Bishop, 
prelate nor curate, that binds soothly verily and gtiostly,' but 
inasmuch as bis decisions are God's decisions also. He had 
been falsely accused of denying the Eeal Presence, for he 
had aiErmed that body and bread were present together. Ho 
agreed with Wycliffe that confession might be useful but 
never necessary. He mocked at indulgences in good set 
terms. ' Lightly they might be lost, drenched or brent, or a 
rat might eat them, his indulgence then were lost. Therefore, 
sire, have me excused, I know not these terms ; teach me 
these terms by God's law and truly I will learn them.' He 
denied the Pope's power of remitting ein or deserved punish- 
ment, he attacked the friars and denounced the worship of 
images. Having thus defended himself in English before the 
people and the Bishop, he disappeared as mysteriously as he 
had come. Trevenant was as good as his word, and did not 
attempt to arrest him before be made his escape ; the days of 
the Council of Constance and ' no faith with heretics ' had 
not yet come. As he refused to appear again without such 
another safe-conduct, he was condemned in his absence, on 
the ground of the answer he had put in. He appealed to the 
King's Council at Westminster against this condemnation, 
declaring that he had asked the Bishop to confute him out of 
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the Bible, and that the Bishop had only answered by excom- 
nmnication. He breaks out at the end of the letter into 
unfavourable statements about the Bishops and the Pope. 
' As Christ's law teaches us to bless them that injure us, the 
Pope's law teaches us to curse them, and in their great 
sentence that they use they presume to damn the men to hell 
that they curse. ... As Christ's law bids to minister things 
freely to the people, the Pope with his law sells for money, 
after the quantity of the gift, pardons, ordination, blessing 
and sacraments and prayers and benefices and preaching to 
the people. As Christ's law teaches peace, the Pope with his 
law absolves men for money, to gather the people, priests and 
others, to fight for his caHse.' He also sent a petition to the 
Houses of Parliament, which consisted chiefly of quotations 
from the Scriptures.^ 

Another Lollard of this neighbourhood was a man named 
Walter Brute, of Welsh parentage but educated at Oxford, 
where he had written theological works in support of Wycliffe.^ 
He was Swjuderby's friend and companion, and adhered to 
all his teaching. Like Swynderby, he hid from the ecclesias- 
tical officers, and sent a manuscript into Court as his only 
answer to the Bishop's summons. This strange piece has 
been fortunately preserved for ua at length. It is full of 
Scripture phrases, applied in the strained and mystical sense 
which we associate with later Puritanism, though it really 
derives its origin from the style of theological controversies 
older far than the Lollards themselves. Rome is the 
' daughter of Babylon,' * the great whore sitting upon many 
waters with whom the Eings of the earth have committed 
fornication.' ' With her enchantments, witchcrafts and 
Simon Magus' merchandise the whole world is infected and 
seduced.' Brute prophesies her fall in the language of the 
Revelation. The Pope is * the beast ascending out of the 
earth having two horns like onto a lamb,' who compels ' small 
and great, rich and poor, to worship the beast and to take his 
mark in their forehead and on their hands.' It is easy to 
perceive, after reading such phrases, one reason why the 



' Bate'8 Striptorea. Basle edition, 1557-9, p. C 
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Biahopa objected to the study of the Bible by the coi 
people. While Brute and his friends were beginning to 
realiee the full horror of the Mediffival Church syBtem, their 
imaginations on the subject were easily inflamed by the 
mysterious and powerful language of the book in which, as 
they believed, they could find all truth. Brute proved to 
his own satisfaction that the Pope had the number of the 
Beast,' He regarded the Papacy as the centre whence moat 
evils emanated. The sale of pardons he traced chiefly to this 
source ; the encouragement of war to serve the interests of 
Borne shocked him scarcely less. Like Swynderby, he was 
ftceueed of denying the Beal Presence, and like Swynderby 
he explained his actual heresy to be that of Consubstantia- 
tion. He was fully alive to the dangers of priestcraft in 
all its aspects, including auricular confession and the pre- 
vailing doctrine of absolution. After many escapes, he wag 
captured in lil93, brought before Bishop Trevenant at Here- 
ford, and forced to read a submission. But the words were 
BO general that they scarcely amounted to a recantation 
and might mean one thing to the judges and another to the 
prisoner.'^ 

Lollardry continued to flourish in those parts, though 
Nicolas Hereford deserted his friends and accepted preferment 

I in the Church. The spread of heresy in the West was not 
confined to the dioceses of Hereford and Worcester. There 
were Lollards in Reading and Salisbury, and the Bishop of 
that diocese, whose spiritual rule extended over all Berkshire 
and Wiltshire, had to deal with the most daring phase of 
the revolt. It was here that the Poor Priests first made the 
audacious experiment of creating their own successors. Pious 
Catholics were scandalised to learn that hedge-priests, ordained 
by their equals, were ceiebratin£_masses and admrnistering 
r- y Jhe_Sac.ramentiS. It does not seem that this forniofrebellion 

jj>^x\ against Episcopacy went very far, for most of the Lollard 
j/\jl*'prie8ta in the next generation had been regularly ordained by 

,^,\ ' The Popa is 'Dai Cleri.' D = 600; V = S; X = 10; = 100; L = SO; 

,5jry , V E, li = 0; 1 = 1 .-. DniCIen = tiaa. ^H 

^i/'^ ' Fo^Bi "'■ 13I-S7, 196-7; Hot. Pal.. 17 E. II. m. 37 d. . ^H 
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Bishops. But the attempt, at lea.Bt, shows that advanced 
Wycliffism waa strong in those parts .^ 



London was another focus ol heresy. The citizens of \ 
the capital had applauded Aston at his trial, and had followed 
their favourite Mayor, John of Northanaptoa, in his raid 
across the river. In 1387 Walter Patteshull, a Lollard priest 
who had once been a friar, raised a riot against his former 
associates by posting on St. Paul's door, specific charges of 
murder and other horrible crimes, which, he avowed, had been 
committed in his old convent. The rioters, who are described 
as ' nearly a hundred of the Lollards,' assaulted several friars 
with impunity, as the authorities of the city thought fit only 
to expostulate with them,^ This insolence on the part of the 
heretics took place in the year when the persecuting King was 
fully engaged in a contest with hie political enemies. His 
nominee, the grocer Nicolas Brembre, was beginning to feel 
his artificial supremacy in London extremely insecure. In 
ordinary times Richard took care that the Wycliffites of the 
capital, though staunch and numerous, should not molest their 
enemies or even carry on their services in public' 

The LoUardry of London waa more immediately affected \ 
hj political and parliamentary life than the LoUardry of the I 
country districts. Many of the Parliamentary leaders had ) 
hostels in the city, and all came up to the capital once or twice 
a year on the business of the nation. In 1395 certain Lollard 
members of the Privy Council, finding themselves unable to 
influence their royal master in favour of their co-religionists, 
took advantage of Richard's absence in Ireland to lay their 
opinions before Parliament. The movers in this affair were 
Sir Richard Stury and Sir Lewis Clifford, Privy Couneillora, 
Thomas Latimer the powerful Northamptonshire landlord who 
had helped the Wycliffites on his own estates, and Lord John 
Montagu, brother of the Earl of Salisbury. Montagu was a 
man of sincere conviction, who had removed all images from 

' Wftlfl., ii. 188 ; Eol. ClauB., 20 Hie. II. 245. m. 28 ; Ibid. 13 H. II. pt. 1, 
m. 81. 

' WalB., ii. 167-9. • C. B. E., 15 R. n. (no. 240), m. 18. 
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the private chapel attached to his fine manor-house of Shenley 
in Hertfordshire, His estates and influence lay in the countiea 
bordering on London. Such were the men who brought before 
Parliament a paper setting out the most advanced tenets of 
Lollardry. The status of the proposers was in itself a suffi- 
cient safeguard against views subversive of property, which 
had no place in the Lollard programme. As an official state- 
ment by the leaders of the party, the articles are valuable 
evidence of its tendencies. They correspond exactly to the 
doctrine preached by individual heretics. They show that 
there was general agreement within the sect on thoae ques- 
tions which had been brought forward by missionaries such 
as Swynderby, Aston and Purvey. There are the usual 
attacks on T ran substantiation, image-worship, pilgrimage, 
prayers for the dead, the riches and secular employments of 
the clergy. The necessity of auricular confession is denounced 
for the reason that it ' esalts tlie pride of the clergy ' and 
gives opportunity of undue influence. Exorcisms and blessings 
continually performed on inanimate objects, as wine, bread, 
water, oil, salt, incense, the walls and altar of the church, the 
chalice, the mitre and the cross, are styled ' rather practices 
of necromancy than of true theology.' We find also — an im- 
portant and novel point^a strong objection to vows of celibacy. 
Vows of this nature were very commonly taken even by men 
and women who remained in ordinary life without entering 
a convent.' Great virtue was supposed to attach to this, in 
accordance with the well-known theory of the Church. Even 
Wycliffe had the mediaaval admiration for the state of virginity, 
but his followers shook it ofE. The Lollards considered it 
superstition, and preferred the state of marriage. Another 
article denounces superfluous arts ministering to the luxury 
of the age, and calls for sumptuary laws ; men ought to live 
like the apostles, contented with simple food and dress. The 
Quaker's objection to all war as unchristian also appears i 
part of the Lollard creed. The caase of this somewhat im- J 
practicable theory was the disgust engendered by the do- I 
vastating campaigns in France, crowned, when peace seemed J 
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in sight, by the Papal Crusadea. The poet Gower, though 
opposed to Lollardry, gave voice to the eame feeling against 
perpetual war, and the efforts of the clergy to keep it alive. 

And now to look on every aide 
A man may see the world divide, 
The waTB are so general 
Among the Christiana above all, 
That every man seeketh reche (revenge). 
And yet these clergy all day preach, 
And Bayen, good deed may none be 
Wtieh Btande not npon charity. 
I know not how charity may stand 
TVliere deadly war ia taken on hand. 



"When clergy to the war intend 
I hnow not how tliey ahould amend 
The Tvofiil world in other things 
To make peace betwen the Kings.* 



These articles of Lollard belief were drawn np by Story, \ 
Montagu and their friends, and solemnly presented to Parlia- 1 ' 
nient, while other copies wore nailed to the door of St. Paul's I 
for the benefit of the citizens. It was the high-water mark of i 
Lollardry. The Bishops, finding that the two Houses of 
Parliament refused to suppress their enemies, and knowing 
that they themselves were powerless to act alone, sent off the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London in hot haste to 
fetch the King. They found him with his great army floimder- 
ing about bogs and wildernesses after swift-footed Irish kernes, 
and receiving the homage of recalcitrant kings, whose subjects 
were supposed, by the English knights, to eat human hearts 
as a delicacy. The Bishops easily persuaded Eichard to give 
over chasing the wild Irish, and return to the more practic- 
able task of suppressing heresy at home. He was deeply 
moved at the bad news. He came back in one of his passions,! Qa/*^^ 
vowing to hang all Lollards. There was an end of the heretical! 
proceedings in Parliament, and Sir Eichard Stury, the Privy 
Councillor, was compelled to forswear hia opinions on pain of 
death. * And I swear to you,' said the King, ' that, if you ever 

' Gowei, Conf, Am., Ptalogue, 12 and 31 ; see also Tox Clam., bk. iij. cap. 9. 
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break voar oath, I will slay you by the foulest death that may 
be." 

From the day when Richard thus swooped down upon 
the parliamentary heretics, to the day when his pride and 
power and the right line of Plantagenet passed away with 
the passing century, no important change took place in the 
position of the LollardH. Although occasional arrests were 
made, and although in some centres of population, lite 
Leicester, secrecy was prudent, and perhaps necessary, per- 
secution was not consistently applied. The Poor Priests 
■^ patrolled those districts where their protectors were strong^j 
almost as safely as the friars themselves. This state 
things was in no way the result of any favour shown to 
heresy by Richard. The Church could not have wished for 
a mora orthodox King. When the University bade fair to 
defy the authority of the Bishops, he had reduced the school- 
men to obedience by the royal authority. He had passed an 
ordinance against the Poor Priests which the Commons had 
insisted on repealing. He had again and again 
special mandates bidding his officers arrest Lollards who 
escaped or defied the Bishop's Summoners.' He had issued 
general orders for the seizure of Wyclilfe's works, and lastly, 
he had come back across St. George's Chamiel in order 
to crush at Westminster the heretics' parliamentary designs. 
Round the magnificent tomb which he himself adorned in 
memory of his dead wife, and against the day of his own 
death, runs an inscription which the visitor to Westminster 
Abbey can still read. It contains the proud boast that 'He 
overthrew the heretics and laid their friends low.' * 
\ It was not any liberality in the King that made Richard'Sl 
I reign a time to which later Lollards looked back with regret. 
Persecution had been partial and irregular for other reasons ; 
because public opinion both in the country and in the Honse 
of Commons had been against interference, because powerful 
men had befriended the heretics on their estates and 

' John da Ti'okelowa (R. S.), 174-83 ; FroisB., iv. cnp. \xixiv. ; WaU., f 
21G-7: FascZ., -iCO^Q; Stubbi ii. 494. note 3; Post Morkm Inq^uiHliui 
Calendar, iii. 269-60, and Wala., ii. 169 (or John MonUgu. 

' Bol, Clam, and Bot. Pal. MSS., passim. 

» Btanlej'B Westviinster Abbey, ed. 3, 146-9. 
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Parliament, because the Bishops had not ventured to face all 
this opposition for the sake of weeding the Church. It is not 
unlikely that, if severe persecution had been apphed in all 
parts of England at a time when the heretics were still so 
uncertain of their position that they dared not face martyrdom, 
the movement might have been crushed outright. But it " 
was allowed to take root and to produce men of sterner atuff. 
The chronicler of St. Albans bitterly laments the apathy of 
the BisKopsin allowing the Poor Priests to roam their dioceses 
at pleasure, and declares that the only one who did his duty 
was fighting Bishop Spencer. That vigorous prelate swore 
he would burn any such preacher who came within his 
jurisdiction, with the result that there was not a single 
Lollard heard of in Norwich diocese.' If his threat really 
produced this result, it is the more remarkable inasmuch as 
Norfolk and Suffolk afterwards became the hotbed of the sect. 
But when Henry the Fourth ascended the throne, the centres i 
of LoUardry were found where the milder Bishops held sway I 
— in the shires of Leicester, Northampton and Nottingham, in I 
London and its neighbourhood, in Sussex,^ Berks and Wilts, 1 
in Herefordshire and Grloucestershire. {See -map, p. 352.) ' 



Here ends the history of the first generation of Lollards. 
We have reached, if we have not already outstepped, the 
furthest limit that can be set to the ' Age of Wycliffe.' In 
this calamitous epoch we have seen the noble institutions of 
early England sink, not without noise of falling, to their 
grave. LWe are pervaded and oppressed by a sense that true 
revival cannot come except with the triumph of new ideas and 
the erection of new machinery.7 The political victories of the 
Commons are unstable and'ofiittle worth as long as society 
is rent asunder by the insolence of the great lords and their 
military servants. Neither can the medieval monarchy 
revive under conditions so altered, without first altering 
itself. The old-fashioned management of the navy can no 
longer maintain maritime supremacy. The military system 
' Wals., ii. 168-9. • For Susaei, see Rot. Clam., 21 B. IL no. 3J7, m. 17. 
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IB not only uselesB abroad but fatal at home. The change 
from feudal to modern methods of land-tenure and field 
labour, more advanced than any other of the many changes 
in process, convulsea society, and in one short but terrible 
crisis almost wrecks the State. In religion, the inadequacy 
of the Medieval Church to English needs is apparent in a 
hundred ways, and a great attempt is made to answer the 
call for Bomethmg new. In the succeeding century all the 
movements for change were stopped, except as to land and 
labour, where the process -went on silently but steadily. 
Henry the Fifth galvanised medievalism into Hfe. He 
maintained tor a short while the old constitutional monarchy 
and the rights of the Commons against the nobles ; he re- 
conquered France ; he aided the Church to crush LoUardry. 
Little did all his efforts avail. Woeful indeed, and barren of 
things good, were the reigns of his successors. The history 
of the fifteenth century in England brings to mind the words 
of Carlyle. ' How often, in fonner ages, by eternal Creeds, 
eternal Forms of Government and the like, has it been 
attempted, fiercely enough, and with destructive violence, to 
chain the Future under the Past ; and say to the Providence 
whose ways are mysterious and through the great deep: 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther ! A wholly insane 
attempt ; and for man himself, could it prosper, the fright- 
fullest of all enchantments, a very Life-in-Death.' ' In the 
end the enchantment was broken, and the Age of WyclifFe 
found the answer to ita questions in the Tudor Monarchy and 
the English Eeformation. 

> Miscellat:eou3 Worlia, iv. 38. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TEE LATEB EISTOHY OF THE LOLLABDS, liOO-1520 ' i. 

THE LOLLAItDB IN THE FIFTEENl^H CENTURY. THEIR INFLUENCE 
ON THE ilEFOaUATION 

Though wfi have now come to the end of the Age of Wycliffa, 
the reader would perhaps be sceptical aa to its important 
effects on the course of English history, unless he had infor- 
mation about the later influence and ultimate destiny of 
the Lollard movement. The present chapter may partially 
supply this need. 

Although the reign of Henry the Fourth was signalised \ 
by the increased bitternesa of both parties and the commence- 
ment of internecine war, there was no turn in the tide of I 
heresy. On two occasions the representatives of the shires, | 
assuming as usual the leadership of the Lower House, pro- 
posed that the King should seize the temporalities of the 
Church and apply them to relieve taxation, to aid the poor, 
and to endow new lords and knights.' This was a sign of in- 
creased Lollard influence over the gentry, for they had never 
advanced any such proposal in the days when John of Gaunt 
attempted to stir Parliament against Church property with a 
view to his own tortuous plans. It must have been a genuine 
expression of opinion, for such motions were no longer insti- 
gated by any party in the Lords, and they were actually dis- 
couraged by the Court, In retaliation for these proposals the 
Church party, by the aid of the royal family, passed statutes 
for the suppression of heresy. The consent, or at least the 
acquiescence, of the Commone was twice secured for such 
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meftBHres/ although in another Farliameiit, in which the 
heretics had the upper hand, the knights petitioned for the 
relaxation of the persecuting laws ; ' the Lollardry of the 
House of Commons was a fluctuatmg quantity. The famous 
(statute of 1401, 'De Heeretico Comburendo,' was directed 
against the progress of doctrinal heresy, on the complaint of 
the Bishops that their own officers without State help were 
unable to restrain Lollardry.' The statute afforded means 
tor the burning of heretics which legally existed before, but 

(were now recapitulated and approved with a view to energetic 
Qse. 

It has been already pointed out that the original founders 
of the sect, either from uncertainty of their position or from 
lack of physical courage, made little resistance when brought 
before the authorities of the Church. Even the last of that 
generation, John Purvey, the companion of Wycliffe's later 
years, when brought up for trial in his old age in March 1401, 
could not find the strength to die by torture tor the opinions 
which he had held so long. But a new class of men had al- 
ready arisen. Three days before Purvey read his recantation 
at St. Paul's CroBS, William Sawtrey had been burned for 
teaching that ' after the consecration by the priest thera 
remaiueth true material bread.' He suffered in the cattle 
market, where twenty years before young Bichard had faced 
the rebels, and where such executions were to take place for 
many and many a year to come. ' Acts ot taith ' they may 
well be called, tor it needed firm faith to roast a human being 
alive for opinions such as those of Sawtrey. The Middle 
Ages had given birth to such a ' faith,' that there was no hojie 
for liberty of speculation until by rival ' faiths ' belief in the 
infallible Church had been undermined.' 

During the next few years a certain number ot prosecutions 
for heresy took place ; all those of which we have record re- 
sulted in recantation.''' But no vigorous assault was yet made 
on the Lollard party, for the lords and gentlemen who ad- 
hered to it were left untouched. Though Archbishop Arundel 

' See Ap. ' Wala., ii. 283 ; Rot. Pari.. Ui. 638 ; St., iU. 86. 

■ Eol. Pari., iii. 466. ' Fasc. Z., 108-11 ; Wilkina, ai. 255-60. 

* Ecclesiastical Coarta, Blue Book, 1883, pp. 58-^9. 
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was in earnest, though the King and his son were only 
too eager to help, they were probably not a little afraid ot 
the knightB of the shires, and other powerful supporters of the 
heretics. In 1410 an artisan, whom they ventured to call 
to account, had the courage of his opinions and went to the 
stake. His name was John Badby ; he was one of the West- 
country Lollards, a tailor of Evesham, in the diocese of 
Worcester. Snatched away from his humble trade in the 
market town on Avon banks, he was confronted in London -- 
with the whole majesty of Church and State, two Archbishops, 
eight Bishops, the Duke of York, and the Chancellor of 
England. Yet he did not swerve from his opinion that 
' Christ sitting at supper could not give his disciples his living 
body to eat.' A more severe trial was still before him. In 
Smithfield Market he found the faggots piled up round the 
stake, and the heir to the throne standing by them. Yoang 
Prince Henry, although he indulged in wild and frivolona 
revels, was at the same time deeply engaged in politics, and 
acted as leader ot the Church party. A genuine but simple 
piety of the mediteval type fitted him well to play the part of . 
the last King of Chivalry. Though he thought it his duty to 
persecute, he was not cruel, and could not unmoved see Badby 
go to his fate. He argued with him long and earnestly, 
milking him promises of life and money if only he would 
recant. It was a remarkable and significant scene. The hope 
and pride of England had come in person to implore a tailor 
to accept life, but he had come in vain. At last the pile was 
lit. The man's agonies and contortions were taken for signals 
of submission. Henry ordered the faggots to be pulled away, 
and renewed his offers and entreaties, but again to no effect. 
The flames were set a second time, and the body disappeared 
in them for ever. Henry the Fifth could beat the French at i 
Agincourt, but there was something here beyond his under- 
standing and beyond his power, something before which Kings 
and Bishops would one day learn to bow.' 

As soon as old Henry was dead, and young Henry seated 
on the throne, a step was taken which showed that the new 
King intended to crush Lollardry once and for all. A man 
' Wals., ii. 282 ; Wilkins, iii. 325-8 ; Bamsaj, L 12S-7. 
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was selected as victim, whose fall would prove that rank, 
wealth, honour, long public service, and even the King's 
personal friendship, would no longer suffice to protect the 
heretic from the flames. Sir John Oldeastle was a knight of 
good family and estate in West Herefordshire, that outlying 
district of England where S^ynderby and Brute had bo 
succfiBBfuUy established a Lollard party in the teeth of Bishop 
I'revenant. In the early years of Henry the Fourth's reign, 
Sir John had earned the gratitude of the new dynasty by hia 
activity in maintaining order as Royal CommisBioner on the 
disturbed and rebellious Welsh Border. In 1409 he married 
his third wife, Joan, heiress of Lord Cobham of Kent, and 
thereby came into posBeaaion of ealatea and castles round 
Cooling and Hoo, on the ahorea ol the Thames and Medway. 
In this district, exposed to the eye of the world (ar more than 
in his ancestral home among the western mountains, he 
nevertheleaa oHered the same open protection to Lollardry, 
and made hia now domain another nest of heretics. He waa 
himself a man of genuine religious conviction and piety, and 
by no means a mere priest-hater. Satirists expressed their 
dishke of hia sanctimonious habits : — 

It ia unkindly for a knight, 

That should a kinj^^'ti caxtle keep, 
To babble the Bible da; and night 

In resting time when he should aleep; 
And oarefully away to creep 

Fto' ail the chief of chivalry. 
Well ought him to wail and weep. 

That Biich lust hath of Lollardry. 

Ab Boon afl Henry the Fifth had aacended the throne, the I 
Bishops were given leave and encouragement to attack him, 
although the King first tried whether personal exhortation and 
argument could not move his old friend to repentance. But 
Henry waa no more succesaful with the knight than he had 
been with the tailor, and the interview only added bittemeea 
to estrangement. The Bishops' turn had come, and the heretic 
waa cited to appear in the spiritual court. On receiving 
thia summons Oldeastle adopted the theoretical position, that 
the Church had no jurisdiction over him, a plea clearly illegal 
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in that age, though prophetic of the future. He shut himself 
up at Cooling Castle and refused to obey, until the King's writ 
for his arrest arrived. Then he surrendered. The royal 
otScers produced him before the Bishops in St. Paul's Chapter 
House, the scene of Wycliffe's trial in 1377. Oldcastla made 
a bold confession of faith, denounced the misuse of images and 
pilgrimages, and rejected both Transubstantiation and the 
necessity of auricular confession. On these grounds he was 
proclaimed a heretic and handed over to the secular arm. 
The King, with whom lay the duty of burning the condemned 
man, gave Oldcastle forty days' respite, an interval which he 
used to escape from the Tower and call his co-religionists to 
arms in defence of conscience. The Lollards thought that the 
Bituation required violent measures. Although they had long 
been subjected to persecution, they had hitherto possessed 
strongholds in the houses of powerful sympathisers ; but if 
once they lost such guardians as Oldcastle, woods and caves 
would be their sole refuge. Their decision to rise in arms was 
unwise and wrong, not because they owed particular loyalty 
to a line which had usurped the throne only thirteen years 
before, but because, with small resources and few supporters, 
they could never hope to establish a government, or do any- 
thing more than throw the kingdom into confusion. But it 
is idle for armchair philosophers, living in the nineteenth 
century with the old-established privilege of believing or dis- 
believing in any religion as they choose, to condemn as foola 
and knaves men who dared to stake their lives and fortunes 
on one desperate throw for freedom of conscience. They cared 
intensely for the mission that they had undertaken, they 
believed (and with reason) that little good would come until 
it had succeeded, they saw that the existing government was 
determined to crush it, so they determined to be beforehand 
and to crush the government. 

The attempt proved a fiasco, though it demonstrated the 
numbers and zeal of the Lollard party in the Home Counties. 
A plot to seize the King at Eltham was discovered. It was 
planned to effect a coup d'etat by the junction of bands of 
Lollards from town and country on St. Giles' Fields between 
London and Westminster. This also was frustrated by 
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guarding the gates bo that the Londoners could not leave tbs 
city, while the meeting ground itself was occupied by the 
King's troops. As fast as the bodies of rebels came up from 
the villages, they were seized or dispersed. Before dawn all 
was over save the hanging. Sir John Oldcastle himself 
escaped, and took refuge in his native district and the Welsh 
mountains beyond, where he lurked for three years longer in 
perpetual conspiracy, until he was finally captured, hanged as a 
traitor and burnt as a heretic. ' Oldcastle,' says Shakespeare, 
' died a martyr,' and though he also died a traitor, there ara 
few who will deny him a claim to the honourable as well as to 
the odious title.' 

The affair of St. Giles' Fields bears a certain resemblance 
to the Chartist Demonstration of 1648. In both cases there 
was unnecessary alarm, caused by a movement which was 
not really strong enough to be dangerous ; in both cases the 
previous occupation of the ground where the rioters were to 
meet prevented any serious gathering, and in both cases 
most of the demands, which the insurgents failed to secure by 
physical force, were brought about by the working of time. 
But here the resemblance ceases, for no evidence has come 

Ito hand of any other motive save religion for the rising ol 
January 1414. The rebels were not in league either with 
lords of the Mortimer and Plantagenet factions, or with social; 
agitators.' 

I Only one knight, besides Sir John Oldcastle, and no person 
I of higher rank, was implicated in the abortive rising, a fact 
the more remarkable since up till that time lords and knights 
j had been considered the strength of LoUardry. Although 
many of the upper classes had been influenced by the doc- 
trines of the sect, and although many continued to nurae^ 
dislike of the wealth, the insolence and the overgrown privi- 
leges of the clergy, until these feelings broke out in the tims' 
of Henry the Eighth, there were found bat few geotfe- 
men ready to share during the fifteenth century the lot td 
a proscribed and rebel party. The 'sudden insurrection/ 

' Diet, of Nat Biag.; Fate. Z.. 433-60; Pol Potmt, ii. 21 j; IUm£aj, 1 
i. oh»p. xiii. Md pp. 268-1; W»1»t ii. Wl-T, 896-7, S27-S. ' 

' See Ap. 
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as the charchmen boaBted, had incurred the disapproval of 
' knighthood ' and ' turned to confusion the Borry sect of 
Lollardry.' ' "~~--v,^ 

The defection of wealthy patrona is also to be partly \ 
attributed to the characteristic poverty which marked all 
the priests of Wycliffe's sect, in accordance with his sweeping J 
denunciation of Church possessions. Although the Pooj?-' 
Priests did not incite the lower classes against their more 
fortunate neighbours, they were themselves, as their name 
portends, men of no position and no property. The ideal 
which Wycliffe had prescribed for his missionaries was that 
of the seventy disciples whom Jesus sent out. They were 
not allowed to take money with them on their journeys, but 
were to depend on friends for food and lodging ; they were not, 
like the friars, to take a bag with them in which to carry off 
alms either in kind or money ; they were merely to accept the 
necessaries of life as each day required. In how many eases 
these precepts were strictly followed it is hard to say, but they 
were practised at least to some extont, and such a life had few 
attractions to priests of any save the poorest class. The 
choice of Lollard missionaries must thereby have been limited, 
and limited to that part of the clergy which was on the whole 
the least learned and the least trained. The first preachers 
of the sect, Hereford, Purvey, Aston and Brute, had been 
scholars and theologians ; but more and more ae time went on 
the priests were simple, poor men, and no great Lollard divine""^ \ 
succeeded Wycliffe. The religion became almost exclusivelrv^ 
one for the lower classes of the country and the tradesmen of \ 
the towns. The lords, courtiers and knights gradually with-l 
drew their patronage, partly because they so seldom found,! 
among the ministers of the sect, any one who was sociallyl 
their equal or educationally their superior. ' 

Yet in spite of these tendencies Lollardry had no con^ 
nection with socialism or even with social revolt. It, at the.V 
time of the Peasants' Rising, any of the Lollard preachers, 
misrepresenting or disregarding Wycliffe's opinions, had 
attacked lay property and the rights of the manor lords, they 
soon ceased to do so. We possess reports of the proceedings 

I Pol. Poems, ii. 347, 
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against scores of Lollards, the items of indietmBnt mount np 
to many hundreds, yet I have been able to find, between the 
years 1382 and 1520, only one ease of a Lollard accused ol 
'holding coramunistic theories, and not a single case of a 

I Lollard charged with stirring up the peasantry to right their 

VBOcial wrongs,^ 

The year after the unfortunate rebellion which had bronght 
seven and thirty heretics to the gallows as traitors, two men, 
a baker and a skinner of London, wera burnt by the Church 
for obstinate belief. During the following ten years a 
vigorous persecution was directed against the priests and 
chaplains belonging to the party, the most effective means of 
stopping the spread of the new doctrine. Out of twenty-five 
heretics of whose trials we have record during these ten years, 
eleven were in Holy Orders, but only one, a priest called 
William Tailour, had the resolution to go to the stake. The 
more determined Lollards, knowing that no alternative was 
now offered in the spiritual courts save recantation or death, 
took greater care than ever to avoid capture, while those whose 
convictions were less profound remained at their homes and 
were brought up before the Bishops to recant. We read of 
fifteen men of Kent who, with their priest, William White, 
took to the woods to avoid arrest by the Archbishop's officers, 
preferring outlawry to capture. The priest himself, who was 
taken in Norfolk in 1428, showed himself worthy of the spirit 
he had infused into his congregation, and perished at the 
stake. He had marked his contempt for Canon Law bji 
openly marrying a wife." 

Not only in the Home Counties, but in the East and West 
of England, free opinion struggled against authority. Lol- 
lard influence was spreading through Somerset from the 
local centre of Bristol. As the West of England had its own 
great pilgrimage-shrines, Salisbury, Bath, and above all 
Glastonbury (where the monks showed a complete set of St. 
Dunstan's bones in rivalry to the set at Canterbury), it is not 
surprising to find that the Lollards of these parts laid great 
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stress on the abaui'dity of pilgrimage to reliea. In 1431 the 
BiHhop of Bath and Wells proclaimed through Somerset 
that he would excommunicate any who should translate the 
Bible into English or Copy any such translation. The spirit 
of rebellion against the Church was strong in some parts of 
this county, as at Langport, where, in 1447, the tenantry of 
the Earl of Somerset drove their priest from his office, 
stopped all his services, buried their dead for themselves, 
refused to do penance, beat the Bishops' officers when they 
interfered, and rid themselves of all ecclesiastical influence 
and jurisdiction. These were tenantry of the greatest lord of 
the Eed Eose, acting under cover of their master's name and 
the license of the times,^ (See map, p. 352.) 

In East Anglia Lollardry was at least as widely spread as i 
in the West, and was far more vigorously persecuted. In ) 
the reign of Richard the Second, Bishop Spencer had by timely 
threats kept the Poor Priests out of his diocese, or had at least 
forced them to act in such secrecy that Norfolk and Suffolk 
remained in outward appearance the moat Catholic part of 
England.* But when he passed away, and more careless 
shepherds took charge o! his flock, the wolves came leaping 
over the fence, and his preserve was soon one of the parts 
most infested by Lollards. In the neighbourhood of Beccles, 
on the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk, great congregations 
were formed, Lollard schools started, and arrangements made 
with a certain parchment-maker for smuggling in the latest 
heretical tracts from the capital. This was about the time of 
the accession of Henry the Sixth.^ All was done without the 
protection or patronage of any powerful landowner, simply 
by the initiative of the middle classes of the district, searching 
for a religion suitable to themselves. In 1428 Bishop Alne- 
wick of Norwich determined to break up these congregations, 
and instituted proceedings for heresy against more than a 
hundred persons. It was natiu-al that in a large community 
of men and women, to most of whom religion was only 
one among the duties and considerations of life, by far the 

■ Mr. Htint's Bath and WeUs, DioaeBon History Secies, pp- I'10-6 ; Cona- 
Biwndanoe of Bishop liukjriBton (R. S.), ii. 340. 

■ Wala., ii. lau. ' Fone, iiL 5B5. 
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greater part Bhoald choose to recant and live ; but several,- 
ineluding three priests, preferred to be burnt to death.' 
/ The depositions on which these heretics were convicted 
' have fortunately come down to us, preserving a curioua 
' picture of nonconformist life in the fifteenth centnry. 
' Item Nicolas Belward Is one of the same sect and hath a 
New Testament which he bought at London for four marks 
and forty pence, and taught the said William Wright and 
Margery his wife and wrought with them the space of one 
year and studied diligently upon the suid New Testament.' 
This being one of the charges brought as condemnatory 
evidence into the Bishop's Court, it does not seem that the 
Church authorities were as tolerant of Bible study as is 
sometimes asserted. ' Item John Pert, late servant of 
Thomas Moon, is one of the same sect and can read well, 
and did read in the presence of William White.' These 
passages show not only that the Bishop of Norwich persecuted 
for Bible-reading,' but that the Lollards had further diffi- 
culties to contend with in searching the Scriptures. ' Four 
marks and forty pence ' would have been a prohibitive sum 
for many, and not only was the Book a rare treasure, but tha 
man who could ' read well ' was rare treasure also. Some 
other charges are worth noting. Suspicion was aroused 
against Margery Backster and her husband by the horriUe 
discovery of ' a brass pot standing over the fire with a piece 
of bacon and oatmeal soething in it ' during the season of 
Lent. She spoke her mind on the subject with more valour 
than discretion, declaring ' that every faithful woman is not 
bound to fast in Lent,' and that ' it were better to eat the 
fragments left upon Thursday at night on the fasting days 
than to go to the market to bring themselves in debt to buy 
fish.' Margery had even invited the informer to come ' with 
Joan her maid,' ' secretly in the night to her chamber and 
there she should hear her husband read the law of Christ 
unto them, which law was written in a book her husband was 
wont to read to her by night.' She also declared her intention 
of not being ruled by any priest, of not going on pilgrimage 
to our Lady of Walaingham or any other shrine, and 
' Foie, iii. 587-8, 6Da. " See Ap. 
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opinion that Thomaa of Canterbury was a false traitor and 
damned in hell. There are innumerable other charges of a 
like nature against variona men and women of East Norfolk 
and SufEolk. One of their beliefs, at any rate, was not very- 
far from the truth : ' William Wright deposefch that it iB read 
in the prophecies of the Lollards, that the sect of the Lollards 
shall be in a manner destroyed ; notwithstanding at length 
the Lollards shall prevail and have the victory against all 
their enemies, ' ' 

Heresy was strong not only in Norfolk and Suffolk, but i 
in Essex, especially in Colchester. The Bishop of London, \ 
who had jurisdiction here, supported the noble efforts of 
his brother of Norwich, by burning the parish priest of 
Manuden, in Essex, and a woolwinder of London city. The 
Lollardry of the Eifttern Counties had suffered a severe 
blow, for not only had the leaders been burnt, but the rank 
and file of the congregations had been forced to recant by the 
score, and each of them knew that if he re.'^umed his old 
courses he would be burnt as a relapsed heretic without the 
opportunity of recantation. Nevertheless, as appeared in the 
sequel, the religion did not die out in those parts.'^ 

One effect of these persecutions was to bring Lollard \ 
conspiracy again to a head. In May and June 1481, im- \ 
mediately after the persecution in East Anglia, a series \ 
of pamphlets was widely distributed through the towns of 
England, calling for the disendowment of the Church. It 
was proposed to apply the confiscated property, partly to the 
maintenance of the poor, and partly, as the Commons had 
suggested in 1410, to the endowment of more landed nobility 
and gentry. It is unnecessary to point out that on the very 
eve of the Wars of the Koaes it was preposterous to suggest 
an increase in the numbers and wealth of those who kept 
retainers and practised maintenance. There could be no 
serious question of such a use for Church property until the 
first Tndors had crushed the harmful power of the nobles. 
Several persons were hanged for connection with the pamphlets 
before any actual disorder had taken place. However willing 

' FoiB, iii. 594-7. 
' Ibid, iii 681.000! Sliu Book, 1S33, EcclegiaBtical CoiutB, 61-6; Bee kj)- 
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they ma; have beoQ, the Lollards wore not able to make the 
least show of rebellion.' 

During the next quarter of a century more trials took 
place, at least two of which resulted in burning, but we have 
no record of any more attacks on whole congregations at once. 
The Lollards as a sect were probably going down in numbers, 
and were certainly in most places forced to act with greater 
secrecy under the pressure of such terrible laws, although 
it may well be that in some few districts besides Langport, 
the dependents of one or other of the Lords of the Hoses 
defied Church authority. An important light is thrown upon 
the state of religious parties at this time, by the story of 
Reginald Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, which although it 
concerns only the fate of an isolated and friendless individual, 
has deservedly taken a place in the history of England. 

More than one large volume of theology WTitten to confute 
Wycliffism has survived to our own day. The chief work o( 
Henry the Fifth's time, written by Thomas Waldensis," is o( 
interest only because it shows on what points LoUardry was 
repugnant to the orthodox of that generation ; but the argu- 
ments used by Reginald Pecock, writing to confute the same 
heresies about the year 1450, are in themselves worthy of 
consideration. In his book, called ' The Repressor of Over- 
much blaming of the Clei'gy,' he ao far adopted Wycliffe's 
methods as to write, not in the learned Latin and for the 
clergy alone, but in English, to appeal to the reason of 
laymen. He assumes throughout his book that there exista 
a frankly outspoken prejudice against the Church and against 
her doctrines. Such phraaee as this occur : ' Full oft have I 
heard men and women unwisely judge and defame full sharply 
well nigh all Christian men to be idolaters, and all for the 
having and using of images.' To describe his opponents 
Pecock uses such words as the ' lay party,' ' some of the lay 
people,' or ' many of the lay party.' His language implies 
that he was not speaking merely of a small sect despised and 
rejected of men, but of an attitude of mind which a clergyman 
might expect to find prevailing to a greater or less degree' 
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wherever he wont. Even in the darkest days Lollardry was 
leavening society and caueing great uneaBiness to its tri- 
umphant enemies. 

Ab his book is addressed to the layman, Pecoch refrains 
from brandishing Church authorities, as all previous defenders 
of orthodoxy had done, and adopts the tone, not ol a Pope 
speaking ' ex cathedra,' but of a man taking his readers into 
his confidence. He gives this style of argument a name. 
He calls it ' reason.' Eeason. he says, is above Scripture ; 
the meaning of Scripture can only be discovered by reason, 
and if the apparent meaning of Scripture and the obvious 
dictates of reason conflict, he goes so far as to say that we 
must abide by reason. The object of his book is to overturn 
by reason the scriptural basis on which the ' lay party ' too 
confidently rested. They held that no ordinance is to be 
esteemed a law of God which is not founded on the Bible ; 
that every humble Christian shall arrive at the true sense of 
Scripture ; and that when the true sense has been discovered, 
all human arguments which oppose it are to be discarded. 
Having shown by appeals to reason that these propositions 
are not true, Pecock goes on to confute the particular applica- 
tions of Bible-texts which the ' lay party ' had used upon 
such topics as images, pilgrimages, episcopal authority and 
ecclesiastical endowment. He was undoubtedly assaulting 
Wycliffe's stronghold by the practicable breach. The inter- 
pretations of Scripture, by which the ' lay party ' thought they 
proved their doctrines, were often clumsy and strained, the 
efforts of men at once ill-educated and pedantic. Pecock 
points out the flaws in these misinterpretations with great \^ 
success, by the process of reason or common sense. But | 
having done this he considers that he has done all, and J 
refrains from inquiring whether faith in the invocation of/ 
Saints and the sacredness of images and relics might no)/ 
be overturned by that very ' reason ' with which he has been 
exposing his opponents' fallacies. He proves, to his own 
satisfaction at least, that Scripture did not concern itself with 
forbidding the practices of the Eoman Church, but he never 
really attempts to prove that reason has ordained them. The 
effective part of his argument is purely negative, and when he 
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attempts to juatify by reason the friars' hypocritical practice 
of touching money only with a stick, we feel that he had 
cnuae to fear his own weapons. 

Such a fear, at any rate, was entertained by the Church 
authorities, who soon gave their champion to understand that 
they had no wish to be defended by methods that might ba 
fatal to their own position in the end. Bishop Pecock was 
brought to trial for heresy in 1457. He was accused of 
having 'rejected the authority of the old doctors,' 'saying 
that neither their writings nor those of any others were to be 
received, except in so far as they were agreeable to reason. 
When passages from their works had been produced against 
him, he had been known to say — " Pooh, Pooh ! " ' He bad 
also published heresies of his own on points which did not 
interest the Lollards. He was condemned and offered the 
alternative of recantation or death by hre. He had not, like 
the Lollard martyrs, a vigorous faith of his own to pit against 
this tyranny, and he believed too much in the Catholic 
Church to feel the fierce indignation against his persecutors 
that might have carried a high-spirited man through the ordeal.. J 
He recanted and read a public abjuration at St. Paul's CrosSrl 
was deprived of his bishopric, and ended his days in con- I 
iinement at I'horney Abbey in the fens of Cambridgeshire. The 
Archbishop gave orders to the Abbot that ' he was to have 
nothing to write with and no stuff to write upon.' It is pitiable 
to think of this seeker after God, fallen on an age that did not 
I understand him, shut up like a child in disgrace for the rest 
of his life, the scorn of stupid monks. Both on him and on 
the Lollards the obscurantist forces, which then ruled Christen- 
dom, had descended with crushing weight. Before any good 
thing could happen in the intellectual life of England it was 
necessary to break the terrible power thus madly wielded by J 
the Bishops. They blocked the way to all who sought for truth! 
in whatever direction,' 

From the trial of Pecock to the end of the Wars of the "^ 

Boses the prosecutions on record are few, though there may 

have been many of which evidence has- not survived. Thgj 

political troubles probably made the Bishops less active thai 

■ fonaok'B BepresaoT (R. S.), IntraducUoo and text. Did. oj Nat. Biog. 
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they otherwise might have been, and previous persecution had 
taught the LollardB as a sect to lie very quiet. In 14C6, 
however, ' an heretic was ybrende [burnt] at the Tower Hill,' 
to use the words of a contemporary chronicler, ' for he 
despised the sacrament of the altar ; his name was "William 
Barlowe, and he dwelled at Walden (Essex). And he and his 
wife were abjured long time before. And my Lord of London 
kept him in prison long time, and he would not make no 
confession to no priest but only unto God, and said that no 
priest had no more power to hear confession than Jack Hare.' ' 
Eight years later another Lollard named John Goos was 
burnt, also on Tower Hill. ' In a slippery and faithlesa age,' 
says the historian of that unhappy period, ' it ia refreshing to 
find one man who could die for his convictions. Staunch to 
the last, he asked to be allowed to dme before going to 
execution. He said, " I ete nowe a good and competent dyner, 
for I shall passe a lytell sharpe shower or I go to souper." ' ' 

Li the reign of Henry the Seventh a spirit seemed i 
moving on the face of the waters. An ever- increasing numbi 
of men burnt for. LoUardry was only (me of the signs of the I 
times, but it is the one that most concerns us here, for th^. 
history of these martyrdoms affords ample proof that i 
revival of Wyeliffism had set on foot a serious movement for I 
reformation in England,, before the good news came fromj 
Gfermany. The evidence set down against these men in the 
records of the spiritual courts shows that the sect had under- 
gone some change in the course of a hundred years. The 
Lollards had become more than ever what it was their boast 
to be — ' simple men ; ' their religion was a religion of common^ 
sense rather than of learning. This resulted from two 
causes, their long separation from the wealthier and better 
educated classes, and the destruction by the authorities of 
WycIiEfe's theological writings. His Latin books and the built-' 
of his English pamphlets had been exterminated in Eng- 
land. His 'Wicket,' a popular tract against Transubstantia- 
tion, seems alone to have remained to his followers in the 
sixteenth century. That work, and translations of parts of 
the Bible, formed the literature of Protestant communities 
' Gi'egoij'e Chronicle, p. 2311, Camdea, new aeries, iTii> ' He.msaj, u. 455. 
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in this period. They had had a Byetem of theology in the 
works of their founder — those worka had been hunted out and 
burnt; they had founded schools' — those Bchools had been 
broken up. Even to study the Bible was for them a dan- 
gerous offence, though they braved that danger. Persecution 
had forced them to become an unlearned body. It is not for 
the Catholic Church which deprived them of their literature 
to scoff at the Lollards as illiterate. 

For the rest, vie lind that the opinions of the sect have 
become on the whole more violent and harsh than thoso of 
the early WycIifStea. This -was the inevitable result of the 
prolonged death-struggle with the pitiless organisation of 
Catholicism, whose every aspect was becoming more and 
more odious to its victims. Many, if not most, of these later 
Lollards had passed beyond the limited heresy of Consub- 
stantiation, which had satisfied their predecessors, and spoke 
with increasing scorn and disgust of the rites which then con- 
Btitgted religion.' 

X The strength of revived LoUardry is displayed in the 
Begisters of the persecuting Bishops, which afford us evi- 
dence of various Lollard congregations between 1490 and 
1521, each as large as that which the Bishop of Norwich had 
- broken up at Beccles in 1431, congregations who studied 
WyeUffe's 'Wicket,' and who could trace back their founda- 
tion to the beginning or middle of the fifteenth century. At 
Newbury in Berkshire and Amersham in Buckinghamshire 
there hud been such societies in continuous existenee for 
sixty or seventy years. A preacher of that district named 
Thomas Man, before going to the stake in 1518, told his 
judges that he believed he had converted seven hundred 
persons in the course of his life. Uxhridge and Henley had 
heretic congregations, in close communication with those ol 
Norfolk and Suffolk, several years before Luther appeared on 
the stage. In 1521 a gi-eat attack was made on the Buck- 
inghamshire and Berkshire Lollards by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and on those of Essex and Middlesex by the Bishop 
of London. Accusations were heard against hundreds of 
persons, scores were forced to recant, and at least sis 

' liol. Pari, iii. ICO ; Foie, Ui. 085. ' Sec Foic, iy. 231-16, pas 
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burned. But even at this advanced date the English Bible 
and WyclifFe's 'Wicket' were the only literature of the 
accused : we hear nothing of GeiTaan or Lutheran influence, 
which indeed had not time to spread into the little villages 

and country towns which the Bishops attacked.^ ^ 

During the reign of Henry the Seventh there were re- 
newed persecutions in such old Lollard centres as Bristol,^ 
Salisbury, and Coventry, and one or two persons were burnt 
in Norfolk and Kent, But we hear of no heresy outside the 
old range of Lollard influence.^ In London, between 1500 
and 1518, men were forced to recant by the score, while four 
or five were burnt. The capital had always contained 
Wycliffites, and the connexion between the London Protes- 
tants of this period and their predecessors of the fifteenth 
century is confirmed, if it needs confirmation, by the express 
statements of their persecutors. In 1514 Kichard Hun, who 
soon afterwards died in prison in the Lollards' Tower under 
suspicious circumstances, was accused of ' having in hia keep- 
ing divers works prohibited and damned by the law, as the 
Apocalypse in English, the Epistles and Gospels in English, 
and Wycliffe's damnable works.' * Another man had ' divers 
times read the said book called Wycliffe's Wicket,' which had 
been introduced to him many years before by an old Lollard 
who was burnt at Salisbury in 1503.* Still more impor- 
tant is the opinion of Tunstall, Bishop of London, on the 
effect of Lutheranism in England, which he expresses in a (. 
private letter to Erasmus in the year 1523. ' It is no 
question,' he writes, ' of some pernicious novelty ; it is only 
that new arms are being added to the great band of Wyeliffite 
heretics.' " Erasmus himself, writing the same year to Pope 
Adrian the Sixth, to urge on the new Pontiff the remarkable 
doctrine of the uselessneas of persecution, confesses that ' once 
the party of the Wyclifiites was overcome by the power of the 
Kings ; but,' be adds, ' it was only overcome and not ex- 
tinguished.' ^ 

I Foxo, iv. 133-4, 213-4, 221-46. 

» Seyer'B Memoirs of Bristol, ed. 1823, 313 ; Pole, iv. 126-8 ; Norfolk, 
PoiB, iv. 8 ; Saliahncy, Foxo, iv. 126-8 and 307 ; Kent, Foie, iv. 7 ; Covanlry, 
FOM, iv. 133. ' FoiB, iv. lB-1, 

' Ibid. iv. 207-B, iii. 7. ' EraEmus, 1159. ' Ibid. 787. 
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The Bishop of London was right when he said Qui 
LutheraniBtu was adding new arms to the Wjcliffites. 
tjmugh in the country districts. East Anglia, Berks, ad 
Bucks, the old Lollard congregations were in 1521 still 
untouched by German influence, Lutheran hooks were ii 
very year introduced into Oxford, with the result that ' divert 
of^ that University were infected with the heresies ' of tbi 
German.' Although the new doctrines scarcely differed t } 
all in essentialB from Lollardry, they appealed better to thi 
politician and the man of learning. The orthodox instantly ^ 
took alarm. King Henry wrote his famous Defence of th " 
'F^th, and Cardinal Wblsey in that same year issued ordaa ^ 
all Lutheran books. Here, then, ends the history d '" 
Lollardry proper, not because it is extinguished but hecaiisait ' 
merged in another patty. The societies of poor men, whor 
"met to read the Gospel and Wyclitfe's 'Wicket' by night, | 
suddenly finding Europe convulsed by their ideas, seeing their '' 
belief s adopted by the learned and the powerful, joyfully surren- 
dered themselves to the great new movement, for which they 
had been waiting in the dark years so faithfully and so long.- 
But the importance of Lollardry cannot be estimated 
merely hy the number of ready recruits for the battle of the 
Reformation which it supplied from its own ranks. The 
effect produced on ordinary men who were noILoUardB cannot, 
unfortunately, be determined by historical analysis. But a 
consideration of human nature, and more especially of the 
English nature, would lead to the supposition that through- 
out this long period there were many impressed without 
being convinced, or convinced without being ready to act on 
their conviction. Between the Lollard and the high Catholic 
position, between the exhortations of the heretic pulpit and 
the directions of the orthodox confessional, there were many 
shades of opinion and many houses of rest, in which our 
ancestors' minds must have loved to lodge, if they at all 
resembled our o^vn. Although the Church authorities in the 
fifteenth century grew more rather than less intolerant by 
force of revulsion from Lollardry, the ordinary layman began 
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■fco see that there were two sides to the rehgioua question. Lay- 
Knen who were not Lollards wrote satires agaiust the Bishops 
^boat the sale of pardons and of absolution, against the friars 
for their immorality, and against the clergy generally for the 
Bimony and hypocrisy of ' pope-holy priests full of presump- 
tion.' These and other signs were already alarmiug the 
lovers of the Church, who saw symptoms of a lay revolt. 
^Ve find a churchman appealing to Henry the Sixth to defend 
Lthe clergy against the ill-will of the lords and knights, who 
-were certainly not Lollards at that time.^ The great mass of 
Englishmen, who were still hostile or indifferent to the new 
doctrine, were compelled to realise that there existed other 
^. forms of religion besides the regular mediieval Christianity, 
'g a truth horrible and appalling until it became customary. 
^.]. Thus the ideas of Luther and Latimer did not come to \ 
■j,t Englishmen in all the shocking violence of novelty, since i 
g,-, here the doctrines of LoUardry had been common talk ever 1 
jj, since 1980. The doctrinal and ritual reformation of religion 1 
gy in England was not a work of the sixteenth century alone, 
r The difference between the religious beliefs of an average 
jj layman at the time of the Gunpowder Plot and those of his 
jg ancestor in the age of Crecy, was so profound that the change 
If, cannot have been wrought in a generation, etill less by a 
t Court intrigue. The English mind moves slowly, cautiously, 
g and often silently. -■ The movement in regard to forms of 
5 religion began with Wycliffe, if it began no earlier, and 
reached its full^height perhaps not a hundred years ago. 
'England was not Converted from Germany ; she changed 
her own opinion, and had begun that process long before 
Wittenberg or Geneva became famous in theological contro- 
versy. If we take a general view of our religious history, ^e 
must hold that English Protestantism had a gradual, and 
mainly regular growth. 

Apart from questions of doctrine and ritual, the importance 
of Lollardry was great in formulating the rebellion of the 
laity. That rebellion was directed against the attempt of the 
Church to keep men in subordination to the priest, after the 
time when higher developments had become possible. II 

' Pal. Foemi, ii, 287 nnd 21B-61. 
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■\¥ycliffe began the doctrinal and ritual revolution, 
idid not begin this wider movement. LoUardry was bnt 
of ihe many channels along which flowed the tide of 
revolt. Chaucer, L an gland, Gower, John of G-aunt, 
rebels ol 1381, the townsmen rioting against monaaterieB, 
Parliament men who demanded the conflscation ot Chuni 
property, those who would not do penance, those who refnscJ 
to appear in the Church courts, those who would not pay titht, 
were all striving in the same direction, Lollardrj offered.) 
lew religious basis to all. Under Henry the Eighth all thea 
rose together and swept away the mediieval Bystea 
The King did it, the nobles took the spoils, but the nation 
1 the advantage. The Northern counties, which had nol 
Shared in LoUardry or in any of the kindred movements, row 
to protest in the Pilgrimage of Grace ; but the South of Eug- 
l:ind, which then meant the strength of England, stood by the 
King. In the reign ot Richard the Second many laymen had 
thought the existing power, property and privileges of the 
Church to be an evil, but a sacred evil. The Lollards asserted 
t/ that ecclesiaBtical evils were not necessarily sacred. The 
' triumph of that view was the downfall of the governing 
Church, and it preceded by thirty years the Elizabethaa 
adjustment of doctrine and ritual. 

In England we have slowly but surely won the right of 
.' the individual to form and express a private judgment 

^ speculative questions. During the last three centuries the 

battle of liberty has been fought against the State or against 

(public opinion. But before the changes effected by Henry the 
Eighth, the struggle was against a power more impervious to 
reason and less subject to change — the power of the Medifeval 
^hurch in all the prestige of a thousand years' preseriptivQ 
right over man's mind. The martyrs who bore the first brunt of 
t)iat terrific combat may be lightly esteemed to-day-by-^iestly 

d ^censure. But those who still believe thi^t liberty of thought 
has proved not a curse but a blessing to England and to the 
peoples that have sprungfrom her, will regard with thankfulness 
and pride the work which the Kpeculations of Wycliife set on 
foot and the valour of his devoted successors accomplished. 
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NOTE 



Ab this work is strictly a history of England and not of 
WyelifBam, I have felt no call to enter into the second half 
of Wycliffe'e work^hia inSuence od continental affairs. In 
some sense this is an omission even from the point of view of 
English history, for his doctrines were adopted by the Husaitea, 
the Huasites to a greater or leas extent affected Lutheraniam, and 
Lutheranism reacted on England. In a Bohemian psalter of-' 
1572 appears a symbolical picture representing Wycliffe striking 
the spark, Huss kindhng the coals, and Lnther brandishing the 
lighted torch.' To some extent this truly repreaents the caae ; for 
it is scarcely too much to aay that the works of Huss were repe- 
titions or paraphrases of Wycliffe's writings.* The degree to which 
the Hussite movement hastened or affected the German Reforma- 
tion is a question which is best left to the Germans themselves. 

Beaidea England and Bohemia, Lollardry found a hazardoua 
home in a country which in institutions and society at that time 
differed from England almost as much aa from Bohemia, althongii 
in the race and character of the inhabitants the kinship with 
the Enghah was very close. As far back aa 1407 an English 
WychfEte named John Reseby, flying from the persecutors in Lis 
own land, had taken refuge in Scotland, probably the first Presby- 
terian to set foot on that kindly soil. Whether his eyea were 
delighted with angelic visions of future Kirk Assemblies, it is 
for poets to say ; but in any case the Pope had the better of it for 
the time, and the Scotch Bishops burned the intruder at the stake.* 
Either Jteaeby, or other auch Engheh fugitives, brought over 
the Border writings of Wycliffe, which wore road and treasured by 
Scotch Lollards in great fear and secrecy during the early years of 
the fifteenth century.* In 1425 the sect was large enough to 
' John WicUf, Fatriat and Beformer, Enddenaieg, p. 9, 
" Wyclif and Sns, Loscith, bk. ii. 181-280 in Evana'a translation. 

I' SpottiBwood, bk. ii., givea the ilata li07 ; Bower's Coniinuatioti of Pordnn 
makes it 1108. In any case it is aot 1432, as one might think [mm Kaoi. 
' Walter Dower'a Continuation ol Fordun; bgb Burton's llistorti of 
Scot'-' -' '"'"' '■■' "" 
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attract the attention of the Scotch Parliament, which directed the 
Bishops to suppress it; and in 1431 a Bohemian, who denied 
Transubstaotiation and administered the Sacrament ia both kinds 
to his congregation after the fashion of his Hussite fellow- 
countrymen, was hurnt at St. Andrews. After that we hear no 
more of Scotch heretics for some time. They seem to have kept 
the candle alight, though under a bushel, tor three generationa 
later we come upon their successors, known in history as ' the 
Lollards of Kyle.' Their home was Ayrshire, and they numbered 
in their congregation several lords and ladies of good family. In 
1494 the Archbishop of Glasgow condemned thirty of them in his 
spiritual court, on articles which prove them to have been genuine 
Lollards ; but he could not induce the secular arm to bring any of 
them to the stake.' Although the lasting effect of WyclifB8in|m 
England is beyond a doubt, it would perhaps be harder to sho^ 
that the Scotch Lollards took any great part in preparing their I 
country for the later conquest by Calvinism. But perhaps this J 
question is better left to the Scotch. 

' Knox, Bistory of the Reformation in Scoltand, bk. i. He Bays the 
districts they came from were Canniiightuil, Eing's Kyle, and E;le Stewart. 
In the neigbbouring county of Kirkcudbright, local Iraditian poiats to EorUton 
Castle, that Btands on wooded heights overlooking the Talley of the Water of 
Ken, a few miles north at Bt. Jobn'B Town of Dairy, as the home of a Lollard 
lord. This makes it likely that they bad Botae placea of refuge in Eirkciid- 
brightshire, the moimtainoaB district where the duneroniani held ont to tha 
death agaiuat (Jla^ eiliouBs and hie dnLgoDiis. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER I 
Note 3, p. 5 
Tan ChancQlIor Thorpe had held the post of Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, a foundation of the Pembroke Famil y (Moberly's Life 
of Wykeham, ad. 1893, p. 94). The Ti-easurer Sorope was the Duke of 
Lancaster's right-hand man. See Fo3s, Judges of England, sub loa. ; 
St., il. 442 and 489. The proofa of Scrope'a attendance on John of Gaimt 
in the expeditions to France of 1859, 1S66, 1869, and 1ST3, appear in the 
deposition in the Scrape and Qroavenor otkse, S, and O. Boll, Nicolas, ii. 
19-32. 

Note 1, p. 10 
In 1865 and 1869 similar grants for two years had been made, but the 
King's ministers had not considered this liberahty an exciuae for omitting 
to hold parliament. During the whole of this long reign there had been 
no abeyance of parhament for two years together, except during the Great 
Plague. On live other occaBions parliament had been omitted for one 
year. But the strongest evidence that the omission was resented in the 
present case Is the petition of the Commons of 1876, that parliaments be 
held onoe a year. Mot. Pari., ii. 355. 
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Note 1, p. 15 
E.g. Chromcon Angliis, 68, 70, 72, 74 ; Wals., i. 343, ii. 64. Thna 
the Chronicon Angliie, p. 112, mentions that John of Gaunt used imfair 
InHuence in the county elections, hut does not think it worth while 
to speak of the returns for the towns. The words of the chronicler are 
so clear on this point that they are worth quoting : — ' Militea vero de 
comitatibus quoa dux pro arhitrio aurrogaverat (nam omnes qui in ultimo 
Parliamento viriliter pro communitate steterant, procuravit pro virihua 
amoveri ; ita quod non fuerunt es iUis in hoc Parliamento prieter duo- 
decim, quos dux amovers non potuit, eo quod comitatus, de quibus eleoti 
fuerant, alios eligere noluerunt).' See also Bot. Pari., ii. 355, where the 
complaijit is only of forced election in the counties and not in the towaa. 
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Farther contemporary evidence is not lacking that the knighta of the 
ebire were Blone conBidered important from a, political point of view. 
Thus when Richard the Second peu^lied his Parliament of 1897, through, 
the agency of the SheritTs, he only coucented himeelf about the county, 
and not the town membera. Longland {Rich, Heikleu, passus iv. 627, 
Skeat) ;— 

(The King) ' sente aide Bondie (wide neBBagee) to achreuys aboute. 
To cheae awich oheualleriea as the charge wold. 
To aohewe ffor the schire in company with the grete. 
Anil whanne it drowe to the day of the dede-doynge, 
That Bovereignes were aemhlid and the Bchire-knytia ; 
Than, as her (their) fforme ia, fMat they beginne to declare 
The cause of her comynge and than the kyngia will.' 
It IB only aome lioes later that the town members ore mentioned, and 
then aa quite a diatinct body from the bnighta. 

' A morwe thei muat, affore met) to-gedir, 
The knytis of the oomunete and carpe of the maters 
■With citiseyne of ahiriB yaent ffor the aama.' 
Stubbs, ii. 640, supports this view. Though he does not refer in the 
footnote to the original authoritiea from which he formed the ooncluaion, 
it ia clearly the reault of all hia enormous research work in the aathoritiea 
that concern the later Middle Ages. 

My contention ia, not that the burghers took no part in the business of 
Farhament, tor they sent up such petitions as oonoerned themaelves, but 
that they took no important ahare in the policy of attacking ministeTs, 
appointing councils of state, &c., which tlio Commons carried out in the 
next ten years. 

Nole 3, p. 15 
We may indeed be led alightly to exftggerate the unanimity of the 
Commona, owing to the omission of all minority-proteata from the Holla 
of Farhament, but the opposition to the general sense of the House must 
have been very small, seeing that it has not found its way into the 
chronicles, or any other unofficial records of the time. 

The only record of a minority-protest against the general sense of the 
House is in Chron. Ang,, 112, where the protest is made in favour of the 
policy of the Good Parliament aad of most other parliaments, against the 
unusual pohcy of that particular Parliament of 1877, which assembly 
John of (jaunt had packed. This, therefore, is the exception that proves 
the rule. 

Note i, p. 29 
Chron. Ang., 98-100; Oeata Abbatum 3. Alb., iii. 280-2 ; Bol. Pari, 
ii. 829 i Bishop Stubbs (ii. 462) says ; — ' Under a general ordinance against 
allowing women to practise in the courts of law, they obtained an award 
of banishment and forfeiture ' against Alice Perrers. If this means that 
her goods were at this time forfeited, it is incorrect. It was only pro- 
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vidcd tbat her goods ahould be forfeited and herself baniehed the kmg- 
dom it she afterwardE returned to Court. She did return to Court, 
and the eenteace waa conaequetitl; eiiecnted b; the Parliament of October 
1377, but not bj the Good Farhameot, as Biahop Stiibbs might lead 
people to suppose. 

NoU 2, p. 80 

I agree with Bishop Stnbbs (ii. 4S2, note 6) thai although the Bolls of 
Parliament put the eections referrring to the formation of this Council 
before the sectiona referring to the impeachmenta, it is probable that the 
distinct atatoment of the Chronicon Angliie ia to be preferred. That 
chronicle, which gives a Terj detailed account of every Etep of the pro- 
ceedinga of thia Parliament, saya, after deaeribing the aSair of Alice 
Ferrers, 'Hia ita se habentibua, cum jam finis Farliamenti instaret, 
milites petierunt ut duodecim domini regis oonsiliia assiderent,' &c. The 
Bolla of Parliament are, it must be remembered, no evidence of chrono- 
logical order, for they arrange their matter in order of claaa of aubjcct, 
not in order of time. Thus they record the grant of money, which waa 
ia this Parhament carefuUy deferred to the end of all, before any other 
buaineaa, even before the first refusal of the Commona to make the grant. 

It is true that an MS. from Stowe'a collection, printed at the 
begiiming of Chron. Ang. (B.8.) p. Isii, puts the election of the Council at 
the beginning of Parliament, and makea the new councillora the judges 
of the impeached peers. But the MS, ia without date or parentage, a 
mere scrap without beginning or endii:ig, and cannot be put up against 
the detailed account of the Good Parhament, given by aueh an authority 
aa the Chronicon Anglice, Beaidea, the Bolls of Parliament make it 
clear that the impeached were not tried before a select committee. The 
other MS. of a similar character, printed at the beginning of Ckron. Ang., 
p. liviii, gives the names of the oounoUlora, but does not clearly state at 
what period of Parliament they were elected. 

Kote2,p.Si 
The trial of the most damaging charges appears to have been broken 
off. It does not therefore follow that Wykeham waa neceaaarily innocent 
on these heads. There may have been reasona for the suspension of the 
trial other than the weakness of the case against the prisoner. The 
historical evidence is very obacure, and does not render clear either 
the eiact proeednre or the political forces behind the curtain. I have 
been all along well acijuainted with Mr. Moberly's Life of Wykeham, 
but I cannot feel so certain as be does that we have the whole truth of 
he story, 

Nota 2, p. 88 
"Wals., i. 825, states that the Pope issued bulhfor WycIifFe'a arrest before 
this trial, but this statement is incorrect. The bulls are dated May 31, 
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lan. Walfiingham's aeeount of the matter is palpably worthless, e.g. he 
gives the Eucharist heresy as one of Wycliffe's Ehortcominga at the time 
of this iirst trial. Wals., t. 324. His stntement that the Archbishop then 
Gujoiaed silence on WyalifTe la as valueless as the rest. 

Note 2, p. 50 

The Cftron. Atig, states that the immaculate Bishop obtained thiB 
uonceeaion bj making friends with the Itlommon of unrighteousness in 
the pleaeing shape of Ahce Perters, and that the Dulce was angry with 
her for exerting her influence in favuur of hie enemy. Although this 
chronicler would be unlikely wilfully to record untrue Bcendal about his 
favourite hero, the Bishop nt Winchester, there is yet some ground to doubt 
the truth of this etory. Three days before the Sing's death, when all 
knew the end mast soon come, was not a likely season for Wykeham to 
go out of his way to seek the frieudehip of Bdward's mistress. Some 
change in the State was a certainty liireetly the new King suoceeded, and 
it would be the Bishop's part to wait for Edward's death. A likelier ei- 
pltination of the restoration of the temporalities is this : Jolm of Gaunt, if 
he knew the King was dying, would wish to conciliate such enemies as 
Wykeham with a view to the coining revolution. The fact that the 
restoration of tlie Bishop's lands is signed ' per concihum ' also points to 
the fact that the Duke took part in this act of concession. Further, it is 
natural to suppose that Edward would, at the near approach of death, 
remember of his own accord the past services of his faithful friend 
WilUam of Wykeham. 

However, in the face of the clearly unprejudiced statement ot tha 
Chronicle, the matter must remain doubtful. 
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Sir H. Nicolas' History of (he Navy, passim ; Rot. Pari., ii. 307, 3111 
820; F<ed., iv. IC; Social England, ii. 43-7 and 182-94. Out of^ 
fighting navy of 700, the quota of Eoyal ships was about 25. The 
were merchantmen, &c. from the difTerent towns ; see Nicolas, .~ 
Navy, ii. 607-10. 

Notel,j>.m 

Bot. Pari, iii. 123, sec. 8 ; 8t., iii. B50 ; Eot. Pari, iii. 118, sec. 9 
The best proof of the general adoption of this system is found in 
Calendar ot the Exchequer documents, Record Office, entitled 'Army, &is 
See latter part of Edward the Third's reign, govenunent contracts wiH^ 
variouB private persons for their troops. The first document of Bichard th^_ 
Second's reign referred to in this Calendar is an ' indenture dated March 9, 
B. II., made between the King and Thomas Tryvet, chivaler, witnessing tlie 
agreement of the latter to serve the King tor a year with eighty men and 
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eighty archera,' These ore examples oi the syatem, which it is cleat from 
this Calendar was the basia of our armiea in France. See alao the Scrope 
and Grosvenor EoD, Nicolaa, ii. 20, for a similar engagement of Jolin of 
Gaunt in 1359, to serve with 300 men-at-armB, 500 archers, 216 squires, 
80 knights and 3 bannerets. The King paid the Duke for serving with so 
many men, and the Duke raisod the requhed force by Bub-contracta with 
smaller noblea, such as that with Lord Neville (Dugdale, p. 296), 

The only mention of any standing army or royal troops is a passage 
in Chron. ^nj., 154, which apeaka of 'Alemanni Regis stipendiarii,' in 
the coronation procession of Eiehard the Second. They could have been 
nothing but a small body, for they are mentioned nowhere else, and took 
no part that we hear of in suppressing the Biaing of 1381, when the King 
depended on the Londoners and on EuoIIbb' retainers for the inmisdiato 
suppression of Trier's bands, and on the forces that came in from the 
country under the lords tor roeonijuest of the disturbed districts. 

Woiel,jj.91 

Feed., iv. 51 ; Bp. Stubbs (ii. 467, not© 4) implies that the reason of 
Houghton's resignation was the Pope's inquiry into his conduct nith 
regard to certain clergymen whom he had ill-treated ; see FteA., iv. 81. But 
the King's description of Honghton {Fad., iv. 55) etatea that he was a 
strong churchman in pohtics, ' fuit namque semper et est inter ceteros 
prelatos regui nostri totius status ecclesiastiei lortissimus dcfcnsator.' 
Unless this is a downright lie, Houghton's position in a government that 
was at open quarrel with the Church over the Westminster Sanctuary 
question, would have been simply impossible. This I believe to have 
been the reason of his resignation. 

Note 2, p. 92 

That this difficulty in the working of the law actually took place is 
shown by Henry the Eighth's statute modifying the law of Sanctuary ; it 
orders that the abjurer be branded on the hand with the letter A, ' that 
he may be better known among the King's subjects.' State, of Eealtn, 
21 H. Vni. 2. There was no such provision in the reign of Richard the 
Second. 

For the laws of sanctuary, see Bevne Hiaforique, vol. 60, ' Abjuratio 
regni,' and all the cases of sanctuary that occur in Gross. 

Note l,p. 94 

The great part played by the privilege of Sanctuary in thwarting 
criminal justice may be seen by studying Gross' Select Coroners' Eolls, 
Belden Society, where frequent cases occur. 

See also the preamble to Henry the Eighth's great statute of 1540, 
which shows at leaat what had been the experience of the generations 
succeeding Wyclifie. ' Evil-disposed persons within this realm and other 
Ilia grace's dominions, nothing regarding the fear of God nor the punish- , 
ment of he King's laws, heretofore have done and do daily commit and 
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perpetrsle wilfully, aa well great, aiudry and detestable morderE, 
robberiisB and aleo great and heinous oSences, wbereunto such malefactors 
are partly inBtigated and moved by certain licentious privileges, and other 
liberties granted to diverse places and territories within the realm, 
commonly called Sanctuaries, to whicli such wUful offenders heretofore 
have had refuge and tuition of their Uvea and bodies after the said mis- 
chievous ofTence.' Stati. of Realm, 32 H. VIII. 12; 21 H. VUI. 3; 
23 H. VIII. 14. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 

Note 1, p. 114 

Bee the legate Otiio's ordinance in 1337, and the acceptance of 1 
principle by the Church in 1268 ; Gibson's Codex, ii, lOOO-l, misprint 
as pp. 1080-1 in edition of ITIS. Taking money for penance is thi 
absolutely prohibited as being an encouragement to sin. 

In 1842 Archbishop Stratford decreos that money shall not be receiv 
for notorious offences the tecond time, and that commutations be ' ma 
moderately, so that the receiver be not judged rapacious ; ' Gibson^ 
Codex, ii. lOIIl. This is a very different thing &om the absolute prohiU 
tioQ of 1387 and 136a 

jro(*3, p. 118 

Although Chancer puts the story into the mouth of the Surmnoner^ 
professional enemy the Friar, ha moans the portrait for a real one, for 
desoribes the practices of the Bummoner in the same way in the Prologue 
and for the oharaoteti in the Prologue he himself is responsible. 

Note 3, ;. 118 

E.g. in ISBl he conrirmed a Cardinal (TibercinenBis) as Precentor 

York. In 1384 be confirmed another Cardinal as Archdeacon of Wilta; 

See Neve's Faiti, sub loc. These licensee are referred to at tlie end ol 

the Statute against Aliens, 7 It. XI>, 11. 

Nota 8, p. 119 

I found in the Lambeth Library an order (MS. 144 b, Lambeth Be^. 
Sudbury) to the Archbishop to certify to the Barona of the Eicheq^twa 
the number of secular foreign clergy holding benefices in his dioct 
Dec. 12, 1877. On applyingat the Record Office I found not only hisretui 
but the returns made by a dozen other Bishops on receipt of a 
order (MSB. Clerical Subsidies). While some of the Bishops have 
followed the words of the writ, and made a rehim only of secDlaralii 
clergy in their diocese, some have also returned the natnes of the alic 
Abbots and Priors holding appropriated churobes in the diocese. I hai 
had these lists copied out, and they are my authority for the statement 
in the teit as to foreign rectors. 
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Note 1, p. 123 

The Primate's leave waa BometimeB necoBBSry to complete the transac- 
tion, and Sudbury gave licenBes for nine appropriationa of difTerent 
rectories during his short term of office, 1876-81. In 136B hia succeasor 
Courtenay made over three pariah ehurchea to the Cartliuaiana. See 
Lambeth Eegister, Lambeth Library, MS. Index. For appropriatione 
allowed by the Bishop of Ely in 1895, 1400 and 1401, aeo Ely Eegister, 
J3. 216-7 and 174. 

Note 2, p. 180 

The controversy between Dr. Gaaquet and Mi. Matthew over the 
anthoTBhip of this translation cannot be eaid to be yet settled by agree- 
ment, and I have not yet gone into the evidence deeply enough to hazard 
a private judgment. 

Knighton, ii. 152, states that WyclifFe made trEmslations of the Scrip- 
tures. I am prepared to contradict Dr. Gasquet's statement on p. 118 Old 
English Bible that Wycliffe never in any of hia undoubted writings advo- 
cated having the Scriptures in the vernacular. The passage quoted above 
from the De Officio Pastorali is undoubtedly his, and no doubt has ever 
been thrown on the three eimilar passages quoted by Mr. Matthew in the 
BialoricalReview, x. 93. Besides, how could he have expected it to become 
the daily guide and law for all men ii it was in an tmknown tongue ? 
I do not suppose that Dr. Gasquet would dispute that he wished it to 
become the daily guide of all. 

WycliHe'a statements of friars' activity against the Bible sre expUcit, 
and the statements of hia followers are of equal vahie, or of more value, 
as bringing so mEiny more witnesses to the fact. See S. E. W., ui. 89S, 
405 ; Matt., 10, 255, 429-30 ; the Lollard poem m PoL Poems, ii. 32. 

There is also a valuable piece of confirmative evidence as to the atti- 
tude of the friars in Chaucer's Sommoner's Tale. The Friar thera 
says!— 

' I seyd a sermon after my simple wit, 
Nat al after the text of holy writ ; 
For it is hard for yow as I suppose. 
And therefore will I teche you all the gloss; 
For lettre sleeth, so as we elerkes sejn.' 

This is exactly of what the Lollards complained (see Opua E-oangelicum, 
158, and Matt., 89), that their enemies said the Bible was ' false to the 
letter,' and preferred their own traditions; see also Faac. Z., 17B, last 
paragraph. 

The Englieh Bible was often in the fifteenth century left in wUIs and 
bequests registered by the Church, and therefore. Dr. Gasquet argues 
(0. E. S., 140-5), they probably were possessed with the consent of the 
Church. But among the laity only rich men leave them in their wiUa, 
and there is no proof of their authorised possession by the vulgar. 

Nothing can be more damning than the hcensea to particular people 
to have English Bibles, for they distinctly show that without suoh licenses 
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it was thought wrong to have them ; e.g. Mirour of Oar Lady {etna 
1450, E. E. T. B., p. 8), where the writer remarks that the nuns can read 
the FsKlms in English ' out of English Bibles if ye have license tbeteto.' 

Note I, p. 134 
I 'E.'E.H.S.,Poliiiea,landEeIigiouaPoejna; see Introd. miv fortLe 

\ date, which is thought to be about 1440. Bee also Pope's Bull on sune 
subject, about (he same date ; MenoriaU o/Bipon, i. 800-1. 

Note 2, p. 187 
Wilkins, iii. 226. WalthamAbbey Church was also restored by mtmey 
obtained in the same way; see MS. University Library, Cambridge, 
Dd., iii. 68, p. 87, no. 78; CaUlogue, L 114. Bo was Eipon Church; 
Memoriali o/Bipon, L 116 {&.D. 1875). 

Note 2, p. 188 

Indulgences were (in some cases) nominally the remission of penance 
on this earth for money received, hut they came to he regarded as remis- 
sion o[ penance in the next. The step was -very natural and eaey, for 
penance in the next world was supposed to be commuted by penance in 
this. It is clear that indulgences were by many regarded as affecting 
the neit world, for 

(i) It is so stated by contemporaries, not merely by Lollards, but by 
orthodox reformers. 

(ii) If indulgences were only regarded aa remitting penance in this 
life, why were pardons advertised for several thousand years, since no one 
could expect to live so long ? 

(iii) In the pardon printed in Wala., ii. 79-80, tha Pope actually 
promises ' retributionem juBtonim ao aalutis tetenuB angmentum,' in 
return for money to help the crueade. 

(iv) Knighton (ii. lOB-Q) says people gave money to the orusode 
' ut sio tam amici eorum dcfuucti quam ipsi a suia dolietis abaolverentur.' 
And a^^'" ■ ' Habuit namque pnedictua episcopus iiidulgentiaa mirabiles 
cum absolutione a p(eua et a culpa pro dicta emciataa Papa TJrbano 
ei conoeBsas, cujus auctorilate tern mortuos quam vivos . . . absolvebi 

Note 1, p. 161 
In the days of Wycliffe's friendship with the orders, he apeaka of 
' frairibua et aliia viris evangelicia ; ' De DoTn. Civ., 826, This refers 
nodoubt to their doctrine of poverty, based on the 'evangelical ' ground of 
the Gospel, but the expression, always implies a certain admiration when 
used by Wyoliffe. Cont. Eulog., 845, tells how he said the friars ' were 
very dear to Ood.' I do not believe this praise was mere thoaghtlesa 
eulogy of allies; for after his quarrel witli the orders he continued to 
peak with respect and friendship of individuals in their body, and to 
invite them to leave the order as unworthy of their adherence ; e.g. Dg 
Apostasia, 42 antl 44 ; S. E. 11'., i. 147 ; Utatt., 51 ; S. E. W., iii, 368-70. 
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Note 1, p. 152 

Aa to the date of Wyclille's quarrel with the friars, it is mentioned 
in a, work as early as the De OJpcio PastoraU, Enghah ed., Matt., 
429. Now I think it ia practieallj certain that the De O;fficio Frutorali 
ia of early date, and not after 1380 ; for neither in it nor in the parallBl 
Latin veraion (edit, by Lechler) ia there ruiy mention at the EochariBt con- 
troversy, either in the atttick on the friars (Matt., 429-44) or in the 
attack on University teaching (Matt., 427-8). (a) Now in the very 
similar attack on Univoraity teaching in the Dialogue, p. 54, cap. 26, he 
complains of the teaching of heresy on this point, (b) WyclifEe acholara 
have long agreed that the omission of mention of the Eucharist in passages 
dealing with the friara is strong evidence of an early date. Dr. Lechler 
and Mr. Matthew both put the De Officio PastoraU earlier than 1380. 

There seems to be no longer any doubt that there were ' Poor Prieats ' 
perambulating the country before 1380, though the degree of their con- 
nection with Wyclifie and WychfBam differed in different casea- 

(a) They were accused of playing a part in the organisation of the 
Eiaing of 1381 {Wright's Pol. Poemi, B.S., 235-6, and Hot Pari., iii. 
124-5). They must have been working aome time and have obtained 
sorae influence in order to laour the charge. There is no proof that 
Wycliffs himaelf commissioned or sent oi:t any of his own friends before 
11581, but some of his doctrines were being preached by irresponsible 
individuals, e.g. John BaU was accused of preaching against Transubstan- 
tiation m 18B0. 

(b) In the De Officio PastoraU {Matt. 444), whose date we hare 
diBcussed just above, Wyoliffe speaks of the &iara getting true preachers 
stopped and arrested by lords and bishops. It would seem, therefore, 
that the rivalry of the friars and of Wychffe's alhea was aheady breaking 
into open hostility un the field of their labours. 

Wyclifie himself says that the hostility shown by the Church to his 
doctrine of the Eucharist waa really due to antipathy arouaed by his two 
former doctrines of the useleaaness of religious vows and the wickedness 
of ecclesiastical endowments {De Blasphemia, cap. xviii., 286-7). That 
is to aay, he alleges that he had incurred the hostility of the friara by 
denouncing the special vows of ' religious ' orders that cut themselves oil 
from the world, in the same way as he had offended the rest of tlie 
Cburch on the question of endowments, before the Euuheurist heresy 
fortbei comphcated matters. 

Note 8, p. 155 
In the De Officio Eegia {1379), cap. ii. 29-30, he called it straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel to object to clerical marriage while allow- 
ing prieats to hold secular office. In the De Papa (probably 1380), how- 
ever, ho speaks with respect of the role of celibacy (Matt., 474) as if he 
approved of it. But in Sermon no. cv. (S. E. W., i. 364), he distinctly 
condemns it. These sermona are probably of a later date than the De 
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Papa of 1380 (see reterence to crusade of 1383 in no. sl^-iL 18C). 
There are also eome other passages in English works i 
ftttribnted to him, which condemn celibacy (S. E. W., iii. 189-90; 
7, top of page), but these may have been written by soma 
Lollard. The Btrong attitade of the Lollards on the qnestion c 
seen tn Fasc, Z., 861, in their petition to Parliament of 1 
deDsis in his Doelrinale reprefients WyclifTeos detendingclericalmarriaga 
("Waldonais, od. 1523, caps, 66-67), on the ground that Christ neTerforbad 
His apostle! t-o marry. 

Note 1, p. 187 

We have no means of calculating statistically the proportion the wealth 
of the Church bore to the wealth of the kingdom. 

We have no calculation either of ecclesiastical or lay wealth at this 
period. We have only (1) a calculation of Church wealth in 1291, and 
(II) a calculation of Chm'ch wealth at the time of the Eetormation. 

(I) The pages of the Eccleiiastica Taxatio of 1201 (printed by 
command of his Majesty in 1602) have been summed up by Bishop 
Stubbs, the resnlt being 210.644i. 9i. Qd. (see 8t. ii. 580) ; a simiiar calcii- 
latioD of CaQon Dixon's gives 218,8021. as the yearly income. 

(II) The Valor Eccleeiasiimi* and Speed's calculations from it 
give the result of 820,2802, as the yearly income at the time of the 
Beformation. We may safely suppose that the ecclesiastic ol income in 
Kichard the Second's reign lay somewhere between these two soma, baj 
at about 270,0002. But it must be remembered that this is exclusive of 
several very large soTurces of wealth enjoyed by the clergy ; 

(i) Of the incomes enjoyed for secular employinents by prelates in 

office under the King, and clerks engaged by business men. 
(il) Money collected from laity by way of alma, by sale of indulgeoces 

and all exceptional ways, 
(iii) The large tines, fees, and blackmail collected by the spiritual 
courts. 
Such items as these it is impossible t 
possible to estimate the annual u 
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) estimate, and it is therefore im- 

ae of the Church with any approxi* 

e could, it would be of little use, foe 

e of the laity and of the king- 



it is quite impossible to calculate the u 

dom as a whole, and therefore the real proportion that Church wealth 
bore to the whole cannot be calculated either. Canon BiioR (Ckureh 
History, ed. 1878, i. 250) chooses to estimate the revenue of the laity at 
about a million when the Churob assosement of 1291 was token. But hs 
quotes CO authority. When economlo historians are uncertain whether 
the population was one and a ball or three millions, how aliallwe attemps 
to estimate the national wealth, about which we know even less ? Canon 
Dixon's comparison of lay and clerical wealth is in fact without any value. 
I am as little inclined to trust the word of contemporary LoUarda that 
tbe Church possessed ' the more part ' of the temporalities of the kingdom 
besides the spiritualities and treasure, Mr. Wokeman thinks that tha 
monasteries alone possessed 'about a third of the land of England,* 
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opparently before the fourteenth century (Hief. of (lie Church of England, 
2nd ed., p. 177). I do not know on what caloulation he bftaes this. In 
1231 monastic wealth was 51,000i. a year, not eountmg appropriated 
beneflcee, which might doable, and would certainly greatly increaBe, this 
Bum (Canon Diion'e Church History, i. 250). 

It ia worth remarking that the clerical tenth paid on the basis of the 
calculation ot 1291 wae in the fourteenth century 20,000i., the tenth paid 
by the laity on their property being 80,000i. (eee Sir J. Hamsay, in the 
Anliqua/ry, It. SOS). But I do not wish to say that thia lepresentB the 
real proportion of clerical to lay wealth. The Commons declared that 
the Church poBsesaed more than a third of the wealth of the land {Bot, 
Pwrl., ii. 337). 



NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 

Note 1, p. 186 
Page, 93-4, ProfesHor Ashley confirma Mr. Page'a idea that the 
eerTicBB of herding and ploughing were the firat to be commnfced, by his 
list of permanent servanta on the manor (i. 1, 82), where all are herdsmen 
or ploughmen eicept a messor, the technical name for the superintendent 
of the villein-reapers. He also says (L 1, 10) that the demesne ploughs 
were heavier than the yilleina' ploughs, 

Note 3, p. 192 

F^e, 86-7, shows that the movement for converting arable into 
pasture was afoot before 1881. Dr. Cunningham and Professor Ashley 
have treated at greater length its oauae and increase in the fifteenth 
century, 

Note 2, p. 194 

Page, 89-40, gives ua the atatistioa of the state of things on the 
seventy-three manors he has studied, in the year 1381. 

On thi/rty-tivo of them the ohftuge to hired labour had been fully 
carried out on the demesne. 

On twenty-two the viUeina performed only a vary small number of 
feudal services. 

Oa fifteen there was perhaps half at the hand labour necessary for 
the demesne done by villeins (the ploughing and warding being done 
by hired labour). 

On fourteen the services of villeins were alone suf&cient for the 



In these cases the reduction of the amount of demesne land under 
cultivation about corresponded to the reduction of the number of villeins 
since 1849. 

Note 1, jj. 199 

DeDominio Cimli, 43-3,86,101-2, 199 201, 218; p. 87 gives hia 
distinction between < dominium ' and ' usus,' which is his philoaophicol 
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waj- out of the tlifficulty, Mr. Poo\e {lUuglratioru of Medieval Tlwughl. 
ch. I.) bolda this view of the duplicate nature of tbe argument in the De 
Dominio Cimli. 

Notes, p.2n 
They are so called in an English ohroniole, early fifteenth century 
handwriting, MS., Ee., iv. 32, no. 2, Univeraity Library, Cambridge, p. 174 
pencil pagination, p. ITl ink. This chronicle is related to the clironicle 
of Brute. See also p. 495, Lambarde'a Kent, ed. 1656. 

Note 5, p. 2ie 

The disappointment of these hopes when Richard revolted the charters 
of pardon sjid of manumission brought on a bitter reaction against him, 
and B. correspondisg change of feeling in favour of John of Gaunt, who 
had been absent in Scotland during the whole Bislng, But this was not 
till the very end of September {C. R. It. 482, Bex 1, Cote's confession), 
BO that Powell (p. 60) and Stubbs (ii. 472) have no real reason for sap- 
posing that Cote's confoBsion has any relation to the rebellion in June. 
It only refers to a second riaing of desperate and disappointed men, in 
the autumn. Mr. Powell has another argument, on p. 60, ' that certain 
reports were current with reference to the Duke ot Lancaster having 
some connection with the movement is evidenced by the King's contradic- 
tion of them given in Bymer.' This I believe to be equally fallaoioua. 
The passages in question, Fo:d., iv. 126 and 128, say that the rebels 
accused him of disloyalty to the King, and made it an excuse for attacking 
his property in the King's name. The passages are, in fact, a very strong 
confirmation ot all other accounts of the hostility of the rebels to the Duke 
and the loyalty to the King which they showed m June. The charges 
of disloyalty from which the King clears his uncle are those which bad 
been mentioned in Parliament four years back (Bot. Pari, iii. 6), and 
which appeared again in 1884. 

See also Cont. Kulog. (R, S.), iii. B58, lines 27-80, where the King is 
represented as summoning the rebels to Smithfield, on the ground that 
he wishes them to defend him against John of Gaunt, who is advancing 
from Scotland with on army of Scotchmen. I do not believe the story 
that the King made such a proclamation, but euoh a rumour bears 
out the hostility of the rebels to John of Gaunl's designs against Kichard. 

Note 2, p. 228 
With regard to the counties and districts marked blue on the map 
of the Bifiing, p. 254, no difficulty exists. I am indebted to Mons. 
Eeville's researches for the proof of risings in Lincolnshire and North 
Leicestershire. The specific acts ot rebellion in the other counties and 
districts in this category, I already knew of from MSS. in the P. R. 0., or 
from printed matter. I have put the city of Oxford in this category 
because it sent a detachment to London to coerce the King ; sea 
Calendar Put. EolU, 1881, p. 19. 
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As to the counties in tha other category, red, I retur to EeviUe, 
285-7. AJsoto the fact that the King visited Berkshire in July to August, 
immediately after the assize at St. Albans, presumably for inquisitorial 
purposes. The places to which Keepers of the Peace were seat, R&v., 
289-90, are not, I think, ueceBgarily diaturbed ; e.g. Cumberland, 

Although I have given references to an English edition of Froissart, 
as being perhaps the commonest edition in England, I have studied his 
account of the rebellion in various French editions. It appears to ma 
that many of the place-namas in his account of the rebelhon are so 
corrupt that do reliance can be placed on them as evidence. 

Note 3, y. 229 
The St. Albana and Bamet men reached London on the I4th, 
Friday ; see Wals , i. 458 and 467. In the nature of the case people from 
different parts of the country aroused at different times would arrive on 
different days. See also Froiss., ii. 475 for the expectation that more 
would arrive even after Saturday. 

Note 8, p. 241 

Bo much is his identity in doubt that Knighton (ii, 187) says of this 
Sraithfield leader : ' Watte T^'lor, aed jam nomine mutato vocatua est 
Jakke Btrawe.' See St., ii."478, note 1, on the various Tylers. See, 
however, Kriehn, p. 458-461, who argues with some eETect to re-establisk 
Ms identity. 

Note a, p. 248 

I have made out the King's itinerary, from the places where the 
Patent Rolls and Privy Seal documents were signed. These signatures, 
especially the latter kind, are some presumptive evidence as to the 
whereabouts of the King. A signature at Westminster or London does 
not prove the King was there, but a signature at some more iiMumal 
place creates a great likelihood that the Court was there about that time. 
What other sources of evidence we have, eonflrm the places and dates 
given by these signatures. The general direction of liis itinerary in 
putting down the Rising cannot, I think, be doubted— first through Essex, 
then Herts and Bucks to Berks, and thence, at the end of August, to 
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Note 1, p. 260 
Bot. Pari,, iii. 100-1. Scrope is spoken of as ' nouvellement orees,' 
November 18, 1381. The petition on p. 101, see. 20, for a better chancellor 
was evidently made before Scropo'a appointment, tor the paragraphs of 
Rot. Pari, are not arranged in chronological order, and Wa!s. (ii. 68) says 
that Scrope was elected ' per regni eonununitatem et assensum 
doniinorum.' I see no reason to favour Bishop Stubba' suggestion that 
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Comtena; mciy have reaigned out of sympathy with the dalmB of t1i(i 
ante to emancipation. He had been Ciioncellor when cfae King repealed 
the charters of manTimiBaion. Scrape was pat in hia ploee because ha 
was known to be a good miniEler, while Courtesay'a abilities wera a 
more unknown quantity. 

Note 1, p. 274 
The Court eipenditure on favourites was the principal complunt 
ftgainst Richard. Now I do not believe that these favouritaa were Pole, 
Vere, TreBsihan, and Brsmbre ; Wats. (ti. 6B-9) speaks of those who 
devoured the King's substance as being 'tarn militas quam annigeri, et 
inferioris grndas famuli,' phrases whioh could not apply to any of the 
above-named persons. He also speaka, p. 126, of ' juvenes.' Now Vere 
was the only ' juvenia ' among the favourites of whom we hear by name, 
BO there mtist have been others. For M. de la Pole see Diet, of Nat. Biog. 

Note 2, p. 374 

See proceedings ot Parliament of 1396, when the grievances were 
fully set out. It appears that until 1889 Richard's ' household ' expenses 
were about on a level with thoao of Edward the Third, which had caused 
Buch dissatiafaction. After that year they rose still further. Sir J, H. 
Ramsay, Antiquary, iv, 209. 

Note 1, p. 277 

Higden, is. 88-40 ; Idon. Eva., GO-I ; Wols., H. 112-4. Among the 
torturers of the friar the chronicler names another, ' P. Gourtenay; ' thia 
probably refers to one of the sons of Earl ot Devon, Philip and Peter, who 
were no friends to Lancaster. Siinon Burley is asserted to have beea 
another of the torturers, and he afterwords suffered death as a partisan of 
Richard. 

Note 1, p. we 

Froias., iii. chaps. 14, 15, Ifl ; "Wala., ii, 181-2 ; Mon. Eve., 61-68 ; 
Eigden, ii. 65. The other ohrcnicleE all suppose the Duke's intention 
was to cross the Firth of Forth and continue the campaign in Scotland, 
but Froissart is more detailed and explicit, and is, besides, a better 
authority on military alTairs. He aaserts that the design was to OEury 
tlje war into Cumberland. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER VHI ^ 

Note 1, p. 297 
A student of the period could have lived (1) alone, lodging with a 
tradesman's family in the tonii, like Nicolas in Chaucer's Milter't Tola; 
(2) in one ot the inns ot the town ; (8) in a private house rented by a 
society of students i (4) in a college, or some endowed and disciplined 
institution. 
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Note 1, p. 298 
For thia description o! Oxford my chief authorities are Mr. Rashdall'a 
Univeraitiea of Europe in the Middle Ago, voL ii. pt. ii. ; Sir H. C. 
MasweU Ljte's History of Oxford; The Oxford Historical Series, 
BEpaoially The Qrey Friars m Oxford and Collectanea, ii, 193-275 ; 
Armachanns, Brown's Fasciculus, ii. 468 et seq. ; Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, Prologue and Miller's Tale, for Oxford ; iiud, lastly, the Reeve's 
Tale, about the students of (he sister University. 

Note I, p. mi 
I have not mentioned in the test Knighton's assertiona that Wycliffe 
appeared; (I) before the Council of Blockfriars ; Knighton, ii. 166-8; (2) 
before the Convocation at Oxford, p. 160-2. The assertions have been 
rightly rejected by all Wycliffe sclioIarB. If these remarkable occurrences 
were true, they could not have been omitted from the ofQcial accounts (in 
Oourtenay's Lambeth Register) of the business of these two assemblies. 
Knighton asserts that at the Council of Blackfriars Wycliffe recantad, and 
then gives us the form of his recantation, which turns out to be a re- 
statement of his views. Knighton gives us also the form of his supposed 
answer to the convocation of Oxford. Both these supposed replies are 
popular tracts in WyclifTe's English, and not careful statements in Latin 
such as he would have given in to the Bishops, if on his defence. But 
tiie Leicester monk was romancing. No other chronicler and no oEBcial 
report mentions the striking event of Wycliffe's third and fourth trials. 

Note I, p. ^U 
Knighton, ii. 151-2, says that Wycliffe translated the Scriptures, 
and this is homo out by the fact that there were Lollard translations 
extant at this time which were denouaced by the Church. Tliis quite 
leaves open the question, discussed between Mr. Matthew and Doctor 
Gasquel, whether the so-called ' Wyoliffite Bible ' is by WjcUlIe. 



NOTES TO CHAPTEE IX 
Nole\,p.8U 
The Commons definitely petitioned for an Act * de heretico combu- 
rendo ' in 1401. See Rot. Pari., iii. 473-4. 

The Act of 1406 was initiated by the House of Lords and the Prince of 
Wales, but the Commons' Speaker presented the Bill in the name of the 
Lower Hoose. Bot. Pari., iii. 563. 

Note 2, p. 838 
The satire against Oldcastle and the Lollards {Pol. Poems, ii. 213 7) 
describes the Rising aa ' rearing riot for to ride agaiuut the King and his 
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Clergy,' and Ibere U no mention of on; deiign agtiinst society or property, 
whicli would certainly have been mcationed in tbis long satire if there 
had been the least groniid for it. The LoUards are described as people who 
read the Bible aod loathe inagea and pilgrimages. 

Some LoUarde had been spreading stories that Richard was alive, as 
far hack as 1406 (see Eot Pari., iii. CB8-4), but only as a lever for their 
own agitation against their Lancastrian persecutors. They had no 
support from the Bemnant of the Flantagenet party. Oldcastle hoi been 
a Htdut Lancastrian at the time of the change of dynasty. 

Nolel,p.BiO 

Farther, the preambles of the Lancastrian Btatutea directed agunat 
the Lollards, which represent the worst the Slate had to say against tbenii 
are confined to complaints of religious bercBies and of the political designs 
to which the persecuted aect was diiven in order to secure religious 
liberty. There is no word in these statutes of attacks on property, except 
in the petition for legislation against Lollards, in Hot. Fori., iii. 663-4, 
which accuses the Lollards of demanding the seizure of Church property, 
and odda that the petitioners suppose that the Lollards will next proceed 
to attack lay property. This statement implies that the Lollards were not 
at the time actually attacking lay property, but were expected to do ao 
by hostile critics. 1( the Conservative party issued a pamphlet, saying 
' The Liberal party is attacking the House of Lords, and yon may be sure 
it will ioon attack the Crown,' such a statement would prove to the 
historian of a later age that the Liberal party was not then attacking the 
Crown. 

Note 2, p. M2 

A Lollard writer of the fifteenth century complaina in general terms, 
' Our bishops damn and burn God's law because it is drawn into the 
mother tongue.' (Arher'e EngUth Beprinit, p. 173 of voL for Bept. 
1871.) 

The burning of translations possessed by poor heretics is quite com- 
patible with permitting the orthodox among the rich to have English 
Bibles. 

Note 2, p. Bis 
quoting from Bishops' Registers he is traatworthy, but 

hearsay of old inhabitant* r 



WhenFoie 

I have not adopted the stories that he tells 
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Abbki of BuTj St, EdmundB. 162 


Ball, John, I9G ; message of, 203; 


Abbflj of St. Albana, 161, 162 


spiritual power in Engiand, 220 ; 




preaching to the rioters on Black- 




heath, 224 ; as instigator of the 


Acta of PcoviBors, 117 


rebellion, 237 ; executed, 248 


Adrian VI,, and religionH persecution, 
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207, 208 


Alfred, King, cited, 53 


Carlo we, William (Loliard), burnt, 347 


Aliens Act, 118 


Battle, Abbot of, in anna against 


Alnewick, Biehop of Norwich, his per- 


foreign invasion, 56 


BEOQtion of Lollardrj, 341 


Becherel, a French stronghold, 24 


Alsatia, sanotaar; in, 97 


Belward, Nicolas (Lollard), 342 


Anoe of Bohemia, married to Bichard 


Benediotinea. the, 297 


11., 260 


Benefit of clergy, 166 


Appropriation, 121. 122. 125, 12G 


Berton, Chancellor, 298 


Aquitaine, under English ocoupfttion. 


Beryngton, John (a Pardoner), 137 


a 1 lost to the English, 7 


Bible, the teaching of the, 138. 129; 


Archdeacon, Chaucer's, 112. 115, 116 


translations from the Latin, 130 ; 


Arundel, AtEhbiehop of Cauterbaiy, 19 


and in the vernacular, 361 


Arundel, Earl of, 17, 31, 278 


Bishops, the, 19; standing and envi- 


Arundel. Sir John, lost at aea oo the 


ronment of, 38, 106, 107. 108, 110, 329 


Brittany expedition, 100 


Bishops' courts, morality of officials 


AvteveldB, Jacob van. 264, 26S 


of, 116. 117 


Arlojelde, PhUip van, at Ghent, 101, 


Black Death, the, 124, 186. 191, 192 


163, 361 ; defeats the Earl ot Flan- 


Bodiham Castle, 61 


ders. 264; seeksEnglUh aid, 265,266; 


Bolingbroke, Heniy (son ot the Earl 


defeated, ftnd killed, at Koabec, 267 


of Buckingham), 288 
Boniface VIII., 76, 133, 168 


Aston, John (Lollard), banished from 


0<ford, 804 ; zeal as a Wyolilfite 




preacher, 307 ; recants at Oxford, 




307, 308 ; again preaches WyclilSte 


Exeter), Treasurer. 4 




Brajbrook, Bishop (Chancallor). 27S 


stantiaUon, at Leicester, 315 ; de- 


Brerabre, Sir Nicholas (Mayor of 


nounoes the Plemiah Crusade, 322; 


London), 49, 238, 274, 278, 3ttl, 


cited, 305, 339 


327 ; Bieonted. 283 


Aaton, Sir Robert, succeeds Scrope as 


Brest, in English occupation, 7 


Treasurer, 13, 48 


Bretigny. Treaty of, 2, 6S 


Ave Maria, Wyoliffe'i treatise, 178 


Brittany, Duke of, aided by the 


AviguoQ. the Papacy at, 7b. 77, 118. 




120. 139. 166. 181, 268 


English alliance, 101 




Bruges, at war with Ghent, 263, 284 




Brunton, Bishop of Rochester, 20; 


Backbtrb, MiBi (Lollard). 342 


eulogises the Black Prince, 27 ; on 


Badby, John (Lollard), burnt in 


the escape of criminals from justiee, 


Smithfield, 333 


93 1 cited, 106, 119 
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Brute, Wftltor (Lollnrd), Boop6 ot hie 
beliar. 3-15 ; hia subtniBdoD and re- 




Confessional, the, 115. 138,140 W^M 


cantation, saU; cited, 339 


ConBubstantiatioD, 175, 2S3, 312, SSt^H 


Bryan, Lord, 46 


348 ^H 




ConvoeatioQ, at St. Fanl's, 37 ; reliui^H 


WoodBtoek, Kiohard II.'s uncle), 43, 


BopnlicB, 38; summon WUliam oT^^ 


70 ; in command o( expedition to 


Wykebam, 38 ; Wycliffe Bumnioned ' 


BrittBUT, 101 ; cited, 282. 245. 24«. 


before, 43 ; rights vested in. 167 
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Burlej, Sinion<le.claiini bis Bert, at 


Courlenay (Archbishop of Canter- 


GrttYBsand. 209 


bury), cited, 19. 21. 30. 38, 43. 44, 


Bury ( merchant). 26 


71, 79, 85; aupports the Papacy, 


Buitidl, Sir Alan (Ooremor ot the 


78; Usues Gregory XL's bull 


Tower), 89 


against the Florentines, 79 ; rsoalls 




it, BO ; attecka WycUfle. 80 ; action 




on the murder of Hauls, 90; 


C«a*BEAs clergy, 110, lU , 172 






quarrels with Richard, 283; ioaimB 


CBmblidge, Earl ot, 4 


against heresy. 292; flrmneBS in 


Cftnterbury, 1S4 ; under rebel rnle, 21 1, 


dealing with Wyeliffism, 294; at 


216 


Uiford. 301, 302. 303. 307; repress- 


Cnnterborr College, 297 


ing Lollardry at Leioester, S20 


Curlyll, Adam (Alderman of London). 


Courts Christian, 112 


227 ; tried for aiding rebele, and 


Crtcy, 16 




Criminona olarka, 167 


Cavendiab, Sir John (Chief Justice), 


Ctumpe, Henry (monk), 303, 304 


murdered by rioters, 217 




Celibacy, decreed to priestB. 136; 328 




Chantriee, foundation of, 132 


D^tTNonuoK. Sm Edivard. 61 


Chantry prleetn, 153 


Danes, tboir invasionB of Kngland, 53 


Cliarity, conception of, IflO 


Da Dominio Civili, Wyoliffe's, 42 


Charles V. of I'rance, Bei/ea English 




posBeaaionsinFrance,3; cited, 100, 


31(4 


101, 260 


De Officio Regis, WyoUtfe's. 97, 98 


Cliarlea VI. of France, 101 


Debtors, and Sanctuary, 94, 96 


Chaucer, quoted, 55, 66. 119; hia 


Denia, Count of (Rpaniah grandee). 


Archdeacon, IIB ; hia Summoner, 


captured by two English knigbts. 


116 ; on tithea. 12fi ; on pilerimagBa. 


87; his son hia hostage, 87 


133; biB hatred of Pardonera, 1M6, 


Devon, Earl of, 17 


136, 187 ; hie dialike of friars, 143 ; 


Du Guesclin, 100 


hlB ■Smnmoner'B Talo,' 147; on 


Durham. 164 


idolatry, 179 


Durham CoUoga, 297 


Clieapaide, John of Qaunt'a arms re- 




versed in, 47, 19 




Ghesbice, 60 


Edward the Black Prince, goyemor 


Chicheley. Archbishop, 124 


of Aqnitaine, 8; dilbculties with 


Church ocnrtB, 113,114 


his Boldiera, 8, 4; dying. 4, 9, 17; 




hostiUty to John of Gaunt, 18; 


Clement V.. 76 


rejects Lyona' bribe, 24 ; death, 26 ; 


Clement VI.. 77 


burial place, 27 ; character, 27 


Clement VIL, 118. 268 


Edward the Third, in his last yaara, 
4 ; inflnenced strongly by John ot 




Clergy, the, 143 etseq. 


Oaont, 9; liaison with Alice Per. 


Clarke in holy orders, 153 


rera, 28, 29, 32 ; disaolves the Com- 


Clifford. Sir Lewia (Lollard), 86, 827 


mons' Coanoil, 31; cancels the 


Colcheeter, protection to debtors in its 


Acte paaaed by the Good Parlia- 


abbey, 96 


ment, 33; disliked by the people. 




35 ; promises to respect the Ubertiea 



of the Londonera, 47 ; in Hgreement 
with Eome on CImrch appoint- 
meuta, lOT; his death, 60; public 
iDoaniing thereon, 70 

Eltham, royal matior of, 30, B37 

EljB (metotant). 26 

England, eihauated bj the Franoh 
B.ad Spanish wu, 8 ; its oout de- 
fences , 66 

Enyliah Biblea, 130 

KraamuB, on the peiseciltion of the 
Wyeliffitea, 349 

Eigham, Kalpb, Bishop of SaUsbur;, 

Essex, Bising of the peaaanta in, 203 ; 

suppreesion of the rebellion, 24<i 
Eucharist, the doctrine of the, 175, 



Perrsiui, 8ih Balfb, elaima the cus- 
tody of the Coant of Denia's son, 
63 ; anesta Shulcell, 39 

Pitz-Balph, Bishop of Armagh, on the 
friars' powers of absolution, VAO ; 
hid dislike of the friars, 143 ; hia 
dootrine of Dominion, 172 

Fltiiwalter, Lord, 4S 

Flanders, Earl of, 361, 263 

Flandera, the revolt in, 263 

Flemings, roassaored in London in 
the fiising, 237, 238 ; their mos^ore 
avenged, 248 

Florentines, Bxaommunicated by Gre- 
gory XI., 79 

Fox, John (mayor of Nortbamptoii), 
favours Lollordry, 313 

France, har fleet oocupies the Isle ol 
Wight and Sussex, 72 

Francis of Assisi, 156 

Frauciscana, the, 2<)8 

Fraud on, Thomas, 231 

Franilin, the, oi the Canterbury Pil- 
grimage, 66 

Fronoh translation of the Bible, 130 

Fresh, John (alderman), 227 

Friars, the, status of, 106 ; consider 
confession and absolution methods 
of earning money, 116; oppose the 
spread of Scripture knowledge, 130 ; 
as paid confessors, 133, 139, 140; 
the four orders, 143 ; mendicant, 
143, 144 ; education and mode of 
life. 144 i influence, US ; rivoIrieB, 
145; art of preaching, 146 ; powers 
of absolution, 1*6 ; away over 
women, 146, 147, 146 ; lebtionB to 
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the Bccalar government, 149 ; agents 
of the Pope, 149; tenet of poverty, 
IfiO; distrust of Wycliffe, 163; 
accused of mercenary motives for 
preaching, 177 ; accused ol preach- 
ing communism, 198 ; on Uie sido 
of Urban, 368; proselytism, 397; 
their strength at Oxford, 297 ; ac- 
cused of inciting the poor againt-t 
the rich, 300 ; seek John of Gaunt'a 
protection, 300; Courten ay's inter- 
position in behalf ol. 301 ; charged 
with heresy, 308 ; prosecute Hwyn- 
derby, 316 ; vartons means ol influ- 
ence at disposal, 313; against tha 
use of the Lible, 361, 363 

Froiasort, on English arrogance in 
France, 3 ; status as a chronicler. 
159; on John Boll, 107; on the 
Jacquerie, 214 ; on the Rising. 215. 
230, 229, 239; on the Flemish 
revolt, 263. 367. 368 

Frompton (vicar of Bridgewater), 222 

QtuNT, JoBN or. See John of Gaunt 

Qhent, under Artevelde. at war with 

the Earl of Flanders, 3l>3, 364, 

267; at the end of the war accepts 

his suzerainty, 373 

Gilbert, Bishop John. 333 

Glastonbury, pilgrimage shrine at, 

134, 340 
Gloucester College. 297 
Gloucester, Lollardr; at, 332 
Good Porliamont, the, coostitutioo 
of, 13-16 ; devise the bringing great 
offenders to the bar of the Lords, 
23 ; against women pleading oausea, 
39 ; tries to eheok John ol Gaunt's 
Bchemes, 30; visits Edward III. at 
Eltham, ,SD; its Council to guide 
him dissolved, 31 ; declared to be 
no parliament, 33 ; petitions pre- 
sented, 67 ; on lawless retainers, 
GO ; against alicnsholdlng beneflci-s, 
117; on the Statute of Labourers, 
1S9. See also House of Commoni 
Gods, John (Lollard), burnt, 347 
Qowec (poet), on the Bishops, 111 ; 
alarmed at ecclesiastical greedioL'SS, 
168 ; on the Peasants' Rising, 214, 
232 ; against war, 339 
Gravesend, the people of, interpose 

between Burley and his serf, 30'J 
' Great Society,' the. 203, 209. 319 
Gregory XI., 77 ; bull aKoinst Wy- 
cliffe, 78; hall against PI orentincs, 
79 ; cited, 80, 118, 152. 181 
Grossetfite, Bishop of Lincda, 173 
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Ualdkiibt. WjLTzii, iodlcted for in- 
citing peKaante. 1H8 

H^lea, Bobert (Traunrer). property 
deatro^ed b; rioteia, 331 ; killed bf 
them. 235 

Hanelden, Thomas {Joha of Gaunt'i 
vftlet), 216 

Haulfl (English kniRht), in conjnno- 
lion vith Shakeil, cspttirca the 
Connt of Dania, 87 ; rafuseB to pivo 
□p the Oount's hostage aon. 88 ; 
inipriaoned in the Tower, 89 ; in 
sanatuar; at Westmiuiiler Abbej, 
89 ; killed there, 90, 91, 95 

Heni7 II., G8 

Henry IV., S3, S33 

Henr; V., tries to dieauade the LolUrd 
Badbv from martyrrlom, 335 ; seeks 
to influence Sir John Oldcastle, !)3(i ; 
plot to isize him, 837 

Henry VIl., 817 

Henry Till., bis attack onthemonaa- 
teriea, 160; cited, IGfi, 350 

Henry of Caatile. King, 3 

Hereford, Kioolas (Wyoliffite). 
preaches against friars and monke, 
BOOi suspended, 303; baninhed 
from Oxford, 304 ; eicommunicated, 
BOS ; goes to Rome on appeal, 805 ; 
imprisoned there by the Pope, 310 ; 
released, joins Aston, 310 ; returns 
to ortliodoiy, SIB ; cited, 333, 339 

Hildebrand, 12S 

Holland, Sir John, bis oondact in the 
Feasants' Biaing, 231 ; tortures a 
friar, 377; murders Sir Ralph 
Stafforii, 284 

Bom, John (alderman), intrignes with 
Hotem, 327, 228, 248 

Houghton, Adam, Bishop of 8t. 
David's, resigns chancellorship. 91 

House of Commons, hostile to bishop 
ministers. 5; constitution of the, 
14,16; dealing with Supplies, 31; 
impeaches privy connciUora, 32; 
refuses Supplies until national 
grievances are remedied, 23 ; 
impeaches Lyons and Latimer, 
31; enenrea Itiahard's sncceasion, 
38 : bill to transfer government of 
London to King's Marshal, 43, IS ; 
aims of, 52 ; petitions tor yearly 
removal of Sheriffs, G7; seeks to 
repress disorder, 64 ; strength in 
1377. 73 ; necessity for experienced 
parliamentflry leaders, 78 ; refomia, 
71 ; Act restricting rights of frou- 
dalent debtors to sanctuary, 98; 
action on failure of Brittany ei- 



pedition. 101 ; asks for John of 
Uaunt's aid as one of the associAted 
lords, 263 ; in favour of Bpencer 
and the Plandera eipedition. 270; 
refuses to sanction persecation of 
Lollards, 311, 313 ; proposition to 
seize Chorch temporalities, 333. 
Bee Good Parliament 
House of Lords, constitntion of the, 
16 ; confiscates the property of 
Alice Ferrers, 74 
Hun, Biohard (Lollard), 819 
Hondred Years' War, the. 255 
Hungerford, Sir Thomas, elected 

Speaker. 87 
Huntingdon, Earl of, created by 

Richard IL, 70 
Hu Elite movement, the, 263 



Indulgences, 137, 138, 3G2 
Inyaisition. the, 811 
Istip, Archbishop. 134 



Jacquerik, the, 214 

John de la Mare (member for Wilt- 
shire), 29 

John of Daunt (Duke ot Lancaster), 
4 ; in command of the Engtish 
army in France, 6. 7, 9 ; inHuence 
over Edward IIL, 9. 81 ; his sup- 
porters, 10. 11; enemies. 17. 18; 
shrinks from oonBict with the 
Commons, 34 ; condemns Latimer 
for fraud and treachery, SG ; endea- 
vours to secure sucoessioD to the 
Crown, 38 ; in disfavour with 
Londoners, 85 ; politic concpssioni 
to curry popular favonr, 36; tam- 
pers with elections, 39; tries to 
stide Commons minority, 37 ; sup- 
ports oonfiecBtion of Churoh pro- 
perty, 39, 11 : arges WyoliSo to 
preach disendon-ment, 49; his 
bilJ lo secure government ot Lon- 
don, 13 ; aids Wjoliile at St. Paul's, 
41 ; attacked by mob, is sheltered 
by block Prince's widow, 46 ; 
procures the excommunicatioQ 
of his lampooners, 18 ; granted 
(be Jura Begalia, 49; his castles, 
61. 62; eEtect of Edward's death 
on his career. 68 ; supports tha 
succeBaioD of Richard IL, 60. 70; 
retires to privale life, Tl ; deprived 



of Hertfora CasHe, 71 ; at Kenil- 
wortb, 72 ; at head of enpeditioa to 
Ht. MbIo, 75 1 olaini to thrane of 
Spain, 68 ; forbids WjcliBe to 
speak on Trail aabstDintiaCion, 1T4 ; 
position in the RiaiDg, 216; deBtruc- 
tion of his pulaoes by rioters, 230 ; 
at feud wilh Percy, 249, 268; ex- 
onerttled by Bichatd fcoin oharf-e 
of disloyalty, 250 ; mode king by a 
HcctioQ of the cebels, 351 ; disliked 
by Bichard, 257 ; proposes an in- 
vasion of Spain, 308; iMetvenes 
between Bichard and Arundel, ST6 ; 
Kichard's plot atfainst him, 283; 
with the King on the inTasion of 
Scotland, 284, 2HG ; in Spain, 2SS; 
rejects Wycliffa's theory of the 
Eucharist, 293, 298; neutral in 
Oxford dirisiona, SOO; breaks with 
Wycliffe, 299 ; intercedes tor the 
Lollard S^V7nderby, it 15 
John of Northomplon (Major of 
London), 273; rules London 
through a cliqne, 279 ; attacks the 
' stews ' of Southwark. 280 ; eteoted 
Mayor of London for the second 



, 280; 



spiracy, 281 ; restored tc 



for I 

bis estate, 



Katbinotok, Thomas d« (governor of 

St. Sauveur), 25 
Eenilwortb Castle, 61 
Kent, Earl of, 234, 246, 260 
Kent, the Peasants' Biaing in, 209 
Eentwood, John (member for Berks), 



Enoliea, Sir Bobert, 243 

Knos, John, cited, 40 

Enyvet (Chauuellor) 12, 20, 111 



Lambeth Pslace, 228 

Lampoons against John of Gaunt, 4S 

Lancashire, tiO 

Lancaster, Duohesa (wife of John of 

Qaant), 233 
LancHstor, Duke of. See John of 



Langland, William (author of ' Piers 



Plo" 



a'), quoted, 35, 



, 124; 



the corruption ot lawjerx 
and jurors, 113; on penonca and 
absolution, 115 ; on pilgcimagea, 
135; hia' Pardoner,' 131) ; jealous 
of the friars, 143 ; on the lower 
clergy, 164, and monaatio lite, 
159; cenaurea idolatry, 179; on 
friars' preaching communism, 198; 
on the Eing's and the nobles' re- 
tainers, 289 ; on the loose discassion 
ot religious matters, 312 

Lstimer, Hugh, cited, 128 

Latimer, Lord, 9, 10, 11, 17, 24-20, 30. 
31, 71, 74 ; clatma the custody ol 
the son ot the Goual of Denia, 18; 
arrests Shaknil, 80 

Latimer, 8ir Thomas (Lollard), 317, 
320, 327 

Latin, in the pulpit, 127, 12B 

Lawyers, 113 

Leg. John (poll-tax collector), and his 
commission ot TraUbaston, 309, 
310; takes refuge in the Tower, 
232 ; murdered there by the rioteis, 
236 

Leicester, a seat of Lollardry, 313, 



Limoges, the m 

Liltlehaw, tenants of, refuse services 
to lord of the manor, 254 

Lollards, the, purpose to abolish im- 
prisonment tor debt, 94 ; persecuted 
for reading the Bible, 131 ; depre- 
ciate the value ot Church sacra- 
ments and ceremonies, 175 ; preach- 
ing their chief aid in conversion, 
177 ; animus against saint and 
image worship, 179, 316 ; accusa 
the friars of setting olass against 
otaas, 198; have no share in the 
Bising, 200 ; bnimed by the Church, 
393; Wjchffe'a prmeipal tenets 
oondemned by the CoonoU, 293, 394, 
300 ; olass turn iahingtheirpreachera. 
306 ; banished from Oilord, 309 ; 
the Commons get Biohaid's edict 
against them revoked, 310; their 

TransubstaDtiation, 316 ; dress, 
speech, and demeanour, 317 ; 
favonrabla reception through oat 
England, 318 ; indisposition (a 
martyrdom. 319 ; attack friars in 
Iiondon, 337 ; views placed before 
Fariiament, 327, 328; in arms 
against oppression, 337; meeting 
in St. Giles' Ifields, 338 ; character 
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□( tlie Poor PrlestE, 33f) ; ancon 
nooted with Socioliam, 339; in tbi 
West at EnRlnnd and in East Anglia 
BiO. 311, ata ; schools and relLgioai 
tloctB, 341, 343 ; increasu o 
martjrdom among, 847 ; renewed 
Btrcngth and renewed persecntion, 
348 ; aided b; Lutheraiiisin, S50 ; 
in Scotland, 863, SS4 

London, standing ol its merchant 
prinoeB, 15 ; scheme tar the trana- 
ference ol its government, 40 ; liord 
Percy's a«Bumplion o( its magis- 
trac;, 40 ; oulbruak ol oitiieoBi 46 ; 
itH liberties guaranteed by Edward. 
48 ; Mayor and Slieriffa charged 
widi riating. 48 ; and deprived of 
Uieir posts, 49 ; apprentices. 4'J ; in 
oocupatlon of the riotera, 2'2ll-'i4R ; 
trade rivalries in, 378, 279; a tocna 
of LoUardry, 327 

London Bridge, 327 

Luthsraniam, in aid of WycUQlBm, 
349 

Lutterworth Chnroh. S13 

Lynn, reaents eocIeBiastical inlcr- 
terenoe, 1G3 

Lyons. John, bobcaJod by rioters. 
238 

Lyons, Biohard (London merchant), 
10; (ioubttul Bpecuhtlons, 11 ; 
punished (or fraud, 24, 30 



Mmntbhimck, 68, 69, 60, 378 
Man, Thomas (Lollard), burnt, 348 
Manuden. pariah priest ol (Lollard), 

burnt, 348 
Miiroh, Earl ol, 17. 23, 28. 30, 32, 

69, 71 ; TeaigTiB the Miirslialship, 

32, 83 ; his coBtlea, 112 ; death, 

276 
Marsiglio of Padua, 173 
Mbhb, the, 174 
Mftsaes tor tbe dead, 133 
Alelrose Abbey destroyed by tho 

English, 285 
Mernhitnt- sailors, S4 
Miohnel de la Pole. See Pole 
Mile End, meeting ol Kichard and 

Military aorvice. conditions of, 65 
Uonasteries, absorb titbea and churcb 
dues, 123; life in, divorced from 
notional life, 157 ; status of, 161 ; 
iiianoriol system on their estates, 
161 ; attacked by local scrla. 161 ; 
avenged, IG2 ; destruction of, 1U4 



Monks, defy the gDvemment, 91 ; o( 
the reguUr clergy, lOfi ; diBpIuoa 
the priest, 132; status of, 144; 
cloistral life, 167; teaching, 167: 
copying MSS. and illoniiiiaiaon, 
15S ; chronicles, 158 ; morality, 169 ; 
Dselessness of their life, 159 ; dutiet 
to tbe poor, 180; tenacioaa ol 
mnnorial HgiitB, IGl ; at Oiford, 
297 



Navt, tho, ohaiactor of, in Edward 
IIL'a roigo, 63-64 ; decay of. 55 

Neville, Archbishop of York, 19 

Neville, Lord (son-in-law of Lord 
Latimer), 10; commcrcisJ immo- 
rality, 11 ; removed tioax Privy 
ConncU Board, 21), 64 

Hewton, Sir John (Governor of 
Bochester Castle), 311 

Norfolk, pilgrimage plaoes ii 

Northampton, Parliament meet »if, 
103 1 a Lollard centre, B19 

Northumberland, QO 

Norwich, 134 

Nottingham, Sari of (oreated by 
Richard IL), 70 

Nottingham, Loltardry at. 3' 

Nottingham Castle, 83, 36 



Ocouf, religions tenets of, 173 

Oldcastle, Sir John, an ardent Lollardi 

336 : confined in, and escapes from, 

the Tower, 337 ; caught and hanged, 

338 

Onfotd, Bobert Vere, Eacl of, 274, 283 

Oiford Univcraity, induence o[ Wj- 

cliffe at, 43 ; an intclleetUHl centre, 

lOil ; its place in tbe nation, 295 ; 

divisions in, 2{l(>; character of its 

students, 290, 297 ; influence oT the 

friars at, 397 ; Wycliflc's doolrine* 

paramount at. 298; Lollards baa- 

ished from, 309; its Uteraij woAJl 

checked, 309 ^ 



P*f*CT. the. in 1377, 75 

Paraphrase of Genesis and Eioda%J 

quoted, 129 
Pardoners, 136, 136, 137. 138 
Parish prieats, tttecta of the 1 

Death on, 134 ; marrinee ol. I8S; 

their teaching, 137; statos of, Xiit 



I 



ParislicB, number ot. Id Eogland, 

Parker (Lolkrd preschor), 833 

Parliament, of 1371, i ; oi 1373,1376, 
9 ; tlie Good, 13 ; at Nortbamptoo, 
102. See House of ComnioQa 

Patteahull, Walter (Lollard prieBt), 
his chatRB against the friars, 327 

Pattison, Mark, quoted on aatire, 106 

Peachy (mercliant), 26 

Peasants' Rising, ot 1381, oaDses of, 
183 ; tenure of villeins or serfs, 184 ; 
forced service commuted tor money 
payment, 1R6 ; effects of Black 
Death on labour conditions, IS6 ; 
Statute of Labourers, 187 ; free la- 
bourers driven into outlawry, 189 ; 
fluctuations in labonrers' prosperity, 
ISO; signifioanoe ot the Sight of 
villeins, 191, 193; the villeins' 
struggle for freedom, 193; their 
obligations to their lords, 191 ; John 
Ball's agitation, 196 ; the Bising not 
t, lullard movement, 200 ; upper 
classes preached against, 201 ; 
tamenters of revolt, 202; formation 
ot the Great Society, 203 ; the poll- 
tax, 205 ; beginning ot disturbance, 
200, 207 ; outbreate in Eebcs and 
Kent, 203, 209 ; union ol peasants 
of those two ooantiea, 210 ; apriEing 
in Somerset and Yorkshire. 212: 
poor armament ot the riot 
early outrages, 214 ; populi 
ot John of Oannt, 216, 219 
of lawyers, 217, 218 
charters, 218; direct 



s,213; 
hatred 
dislike 

of the 



:, 219, trust in Bichard, 219, 
220; attitade towards ecotesiastics, 
220 1 religious houses attacked, 221, 
222 ; districts ohiefly affected, 221, 
222, 223 ; rebels at Blackheath, 223, 
225, 226 ; invite the King to their 
camp, 226 ; enter London, 229 ; 
destroy palaces and prisons, 231 ; 
besiege the Tower, 232; terms ob- 
tained from Bichard at Mile End, 
234 ; murders in the Tower, 236 ; 
most of the rebels quit London with 
their charters, 237; Wat Tyler 
killed in SmithSeld, 241 ; surrender 
of rioters in Clerkenwell Fields, 243 ; 
Bising quelled in the provinces, 244 ; 
Bloody Assize in Essen, 246; aie- 
cutions in London, 248 ; Act of 
Pardon passed, with exceptions, 
251; failure of Kising, 253; results, 
25-1, 25S 



Pecock,I{eginaId,BJBhopotCliiBheEter, 
his writings in defence of the Church, 
344-S4U ; discredited and deprived 
of see, 346 

Pedro the Cruel, 87 

Pembroke, Earl of, 4, 5 ; defeated by 
the Freaeh, 7 

Fenanoe, 131, 132 

Percy, Earl of Northumberland (father 
of Hotspur), 17 ; character and 
career, 21 ; joins John of Gaunt'a 
party, 32; made Marshal ot Eng- 
land, 32 ; Interferes on behalf 
of Feter de la Mare, 32 ; his castles, 
62 ; at Richard's Coronation, 70 ; 
made Earl, 71 ; resigns Earl Mar- 
shalship, 72; in antagonism to 
John of Qaunt, 249, 258 ; interest in 
Border aSairs, 287; cited, 30, 36, 37, 
41,42,13,40 

Ferrers, Alioe (Edward III.'b mistress), 
in alliance with John of Gaunt, 9, 
29 ; relations with Edward, 28 ; ac- 
cused ol being married and of 
wizardry, 29 ; banished the King, 
29; returns to him, 32 i property 
confiscated, 74 

Pert. John (Lollard), 342 

Peter de la Mare (Speaker ot the 
House of Commons), 23 ; in prison 
at Nottingham Castle, 32, 87; 
on the mercantile marine, 66 ; 
seneschal to the Earl at March, 66 ; 
reception on discharge from Notting- 
ham Castle, 70 ; parliamentary ex- 






e, 73 



Philip the Fair, 75, 76 

Philpot, John (Alderman), appointed 
receiver ol taxes, 74, 91, 279 

Piers Oaveston, 274 

'Piers Plowman,' 33, 65, 113, 204 

Pilgrimage, 132, 133, 134, 133 

Pilgrimage at Grace, 352 

Plurality of cures, 119 

Poitiers, 16 

Poitoa, lost to the English, 7 

Pole, Michael de la, 257, 274; chnn- 
oeilor, 275 ; intercedes for Courte- 
nay, 2B3 ; counsel on the invasion 
ot Scotland, 2S6 

Poll-tax, amount raised by, 99, 100, 
101. 102, 206 

Ponthieu, seized by the French. 3 

Poor Priests (Wjolifle's), their charao- 
ler and mission, 177. 199, 200, 301, 
322, 326, 330, 331, 339, 341, 363 

Pope, the, restrictions on his influence 
in England, 107. 117, 118. Bee 
individual Popes under names 
CO 



378 in: 

prior of Bur; Bt. EdmandB. mnrdcred 

faf hia own serfs, ilG. 217 
Prior; of HU John of jetusftlem, de- 

BlToyed, 331 
Polpit, inaoenoe of the, 127, 128 
Furre;, John (LoUard pieacber), 316. 

B89; denonncea the ceUbiatioa ol 

the Moss, S33 ; reo&nU, BB4 
Furrejuioe, 259 

BufBOM, in (he foarteentb cantur;, 
87 

Beading, Church cUlma to kppoint 
municipalii;. 163 

Begulan, lOO, 122, 297, SOS 

Eepyngton (Wjcliffite), his Berroonp, 
301, a03; bftoiBhed Irom Oxford, 
304 ; eioommmiiciited, 306 ; reoantB 
and Ib restored, 307 

Beaeby, John (LoUard). burnt, S53 

Ih^tainerB, S8, 69. 60, 31, 64, 68 

Biohard II., liuiuty in his reign, 
63; aoceBBion to thionB and ooro- 
nalion, 69, 70 ; indabtedneBB, 102 ; 
in agreement with the Pope on 
Cburcb ftppointmentB, 107, 118 ; 
action at St. AJbanB, 162, 248 ; 
the idol ol the people. 219 ; big 
commiBsioD ol TrailboBton, 225; 
at the Biaing BeeliB ntietj in' the 
Tover, 232; make tenui with 
the rioters at Mile End, 234 ; at 
worship with his nobles at Weat- 
minbter Abbey, 240; meets riotera 
in amitbfletd, 341; heroic be- 
havioor, 242; operations againat 
rebelB, 246 ; absolvea John of Uaunt 
from charge of dialojaity . '250 ; 
iiBitred and jealousy of John at 
Gaunt, 267, 2m, 283; endeavours 
at personal gDV^mment, 269 ; mar- 
ries Anne of Bohemia, 2U0, 261; 
flaotaating obaraclar, 273; fa- 
vouril«s and spendthrift Court, 274, 
BdS ; deprives Scrope and Braybrook 
of obancellorahip and bestows it 
on Pole, 276 ; at enmity with the 
puera. 276 ; plot against him, 273 ; 
rage at the frioc'a murder, 277 ; 
upbraided by Buckinghain, 277 ; 
his partisans, 278 ; si the trial 
of John ol Northampton, 281 ; 
qaarrel with Courtenay. 383 ; in- 
vasion ol Scotland. 384; tactics 
on the return from Scotland, 280 ; 
treatment of the Commons, 387, 
284 ; restores Crumpe at Oxford, 
304 ; compels Chancellor ot Oxford 



University to proclaim Wyclill 
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Borne. 77, 78 

Bosbeo, battle ol. 267 

Bygge. Bobert, elected Chancellor ol 
Oxford Unireraity, 299 ; obwnpiaoa 
WyolifCsm. 299,300 : pub liahea con- 
demnation of Wyoliffe's theacB, 302 ; 
aaks pardon ot the ootincil. 302 ; re- 
cants, 307; McaseB the friars of 
heresy, 808 

St. Alunb, the rising »t, 162, 918, 

248 

St. Augustine, qnoted, 176 

St. Dominic, order of, 144 

Bt. Edmundabury, 124. 134, 162, 164 

t!l, Francis, order of, 144 

St. Giles' Fields, Lollard meeting at, 
S36 

St. Ualo, 75 

St. Paul's Cross, SO 

St. Peter's, Gloucester, 91 

St. Sauveur. 24 

Satiabury, Biehop ol, 71 

Salisbury, Earl of, 232; opposed to 
attacking the rioters in London, 
233, 245, 260 

Salisbury, Parliament of 13S4 held at, 
276 

Sanctuary, 89,90, 91,94, 96; right of, 
questioned, 93 ; legislation conoerii- 
ing, 90 ; moditied and abolished, 
97 

Savoy, destruction ot the, 46, 231 

Sawtiey, Wilham, burnt, S34 

Scotland, invasion ol, by Richard 11., 
284 ; Lollardry in, S63. 364 

Sorope, Lord, made Chanoollor, 91, 
2fH); acknowledges liiiancial deficit, 
98, 101 ; vacates chancellorBhip, 
101, 276 ; protests against Bichard's 
expenditure on his courtiers, 27fi ; 
cited, 11, 367 

Seculars, 106, 122, 2%, 297, 298, 
SOS 

Sbakell ^ngliEh knight), in conjona. 
tion with Eaule. captures the Count 
of Deoia, 87 ; refusea to give up 
Denia's hostage son, 68 ; oonflned 
in the Tower, 69 ; seeks sane- 
toar; in Westminster Abbey, 89; 
arrested, 89 ; released and iadeim- 



ed. 97 



SberiQs, 3 



, 67, 53 



Sliipman, diaucer'G, E5 

Simun de Montfoll, G2 

Simony, 120 

SlujB, bfttlle of, 8. 53, 65 

Smitll, William (Lollard), recants and 
dons pe dance, 320 

Bniithfleld, meeting between Biohard 
and rioters at, 241 

Bomerset, Earl of, attitude of his 
tenontr; to the Charch, 341 

Bouthvarb, the ' stews ' of, 280 

Sjiain in league with France, B ; 
French and Spanish fleets ravage 
Bonth coast of EnKland, 79 

Bpenoer, Henry, Bishop of Norwich, 
21; warlike tendencies, 109; subdnea 
the Rising in East Anglia, 246, 
2JG ; undertakes the ocusade aga.inst 
the French and riemings, 268, 270 ; 
his dilemma between Urbanists and 
Clementists, 271 ; diaastroos oara- 
palqn io Flanders, 2T1 ; impeached 
and condemned, 272 

Stafford, Earl of, 17, 22, 81, 37; his 
castles, 62 ; demands retribution 
for his son's murder, 284 

Stafford, Sir Ralph, murdered by Sir 
John Holland, 284 

Stanley, Dean, iiuoted on Banctuary. 
94 

' StatioDB of Borne,' quoted on pardons, 
133 

Statistics, in the middle agea. 6 

Btatute ol Labourers, the, 187, 189, 
100, 217, 263 

Btatute of ProTisors, 107 

Stephen, King, 69 

Stokes (friar), appointed to condemn 
WycUffism at Oxford, SOI ; Hies to 
London, 302 

Stow, cited, 210 

Btabbs, Bishop, quoted, 154 

Btury, Bir Biohard, 9; disgraced, 26; 
interview with the dying Black 
Prince. 27 ; with Edward III., 33. 
(Lollard), 337, 339 

Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
20, 30, 38, 43, 44, 86 ; conduct on 
murder of Haule in sBnctuary, 90; 
aB chancellor, 101, 102 ; hiBsoelesi- 
astioal advancement, 109; on epi- 
scopal non-residenae,i23; denounced 
by the rebels, 211 ; takes refuge in 
the Tower, 232; resignB theOreat 
Seal, 234 ; beheaded by rioters on 
Tower Hill, 221. 335; his weak- 
ness regarding Lollardry, 293 

Rnffolt, Earl of, 22 

Bummoners, 136, 138, 280 
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Sussei, GG; coast invaded by French 

and SpaniBh fleet, 73, 74 
Swyndarby, William (lj)llard preacher), 

314 ; condemned to the state, 

bat leoanta, 315 ; tenor of his 

preaching, 323; bis BubmiEsion, 

326 
Sybylo, Walter (Aldennan of Bridge), 

228 ; favours the rioters, 229. 243 ; 

acquitted on charge of aiding rebels, 



Thar 



!, the, t 









Thomas of Woodstock (brother of 

John of Qauot), 43 ; created Earl of 

Buckingham, 70 
Tickhill CaBtie, 62 
Tithes, 113, 122, 133, 125 
Tower of London, episodes concerning, 

in the Rising, 232-335 
Towns, growth of, 168, 164 
TraUbaston, 208. 210. 226 
Transubstantiation, 173, 174, 298, 304, 

305, 337 
Treasurers of War, 287 
Treaty of Bretigny, 2, 65 
Tressillan, Bobert, 24S ; his cmelty as 

Chief Justice, 246. 247. 248, 374 ; 
John of Northampton, 



Trevenant, Bishop John, his action 
against the Lnllards. 334, 32U 

Trueman, William (brewer), 238 

TruBsel, John, favours Lollards, 317. 
330 

Tunstall, Bishop of London, on tlie 
effects of Lutheranlsm, 349 

Twytord (candidate for the mayoralty 
of London), 282 

Tyler. John, 210 

Tyler, Wat, the alleged Insult to hie 
daughter. 210 ; at the head of the 
rioters in Smithiield, 341 ; struck 
down by Walworth, 242; executed 
in SmitliGeld, 244 ; cited, 228, 229, 



Debas Vn., 181, 302, 2CB 

Waldbnbis, Tbohis, confuti 

□tifCsm, 344 
Walsingham, quoted, 134, 1 



Walworth, William, appointeil reoelvcr 
of taiea, 74 ; Mayor of Londoii, 91 ; 
attilade (owards the rebels, 237; 
■dmita riotera into London on 
terms, 229 ; at refuge in the Tower, 
aiia ; strikes dawn Wat Tyler in 
Smitbfield, 243; arrays the citizens 
in Bid of tbe King. 243 ; executes 
Tyler, 214 ; his cruelty in London. 
S4B ; bis rents from the ' stewa ' ot 
Soathnork. 2S0 

Wars of the Boaes, 63, 68 

Warwick, Earl of, 17. 23, 37; his 
castles. G2 

Wencaslaua, King of Bohemia, 360, 
2»1 

Westminster Abbey. B9 

Weatminster Hall, on Bichard's coro- 
nation day, 70 

WeEtminater, sanctoarj at, 89, 90, 91, 
92, 94. 95, 96, 134 

White, William (LollardJ, burnt, 340 

Wight, Isle ot, occupied by French 
and Spaniards, 72 

William o( Wykeham (Bishop ot 
Winobester), Chancellor, 4. 6, 19. 
3D, 69 ; aooused ol peculation, 84 ; 
popular sympathy with, S5 ; snm- 
mooed to Coovocation, 38 ; tem- 
poralities o( bis see tetamed to 
him, 60 ; the typo of an average 
bishop, 108; hia property in the 
' Btews ' of Southwark, 280 

Winfartblng, the sword of, 134 

Wolaey, Cardinal. BSO 

Wriyht, William and Margery (Lol- 
lards). S4U, B48 

Wycliffe, John, birth and education, 
160 ; at Oxford and at Lutterworth, 
170; advocates return of Chnrch 
endowments and distribution of 
ecclesiastical property among poor 
laymen, 39, 40, 202; bis political 
power and patrons, 42 ; argument 
of his ' De Dominio Civili,' 42 ; 
preaohesin London, and summoned 
before Convocation. 43 ; supported 
fay John ol Gaunt, 44. 46 ; on the 
trains of the nobility. 62 ; bis 
teaching attacked by Gregory XI. 
and byCourtenay. 78.80 ; his theory 
of communiBm, 81 ; before tbe House 
ol Commons, 81 ; pamphlet on 
Papal claims, 82, 83 84 ; on sanc- 
tiiarj. 95; bis ' De Officio RegiB,' 
b7 ; views on TronBubstantiation, 08, 



173; ontspokenneas in matters of 
belief, 106 ; denounces the prelacy, 
110; on the murder of Sudbury, 
111; censures the corruption of 
lawyers, 113 ; dislikes Chureh 
jurisdiction over sin, 113 ; advocates 
abolishment of Papacy, hierarchy, 
and monasteries, 121 ; attacks ap- 
propriation, 1*23; un tithes, ISo; 
considers tbe polpit the best aid in 
reformation, 138; rests his doctrine 
on the Bible, 138, 139, 131, 181 ; 
translates the Bible, 130; his itine- 
rant priests, 130 ; against the me- 
thods ot atonement for sin, 131, 



136; 
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confession. 140 ; denies the Pope's 
power to bind and loose, 141; 
boUeves in purgatory, 142 ; antagO' 
nislio to friars, 143, 145, 179; bis 
doctrine of evangelical poverty, 151 ; 
distrusts the mendicant orders, 162 ; 
against employment ot clerics in 
secular aSatrs, 1S6 ; impugns (he 
so-called devotional life, 156 ; ad- 
vocates an active religious life. 159 ; 
on ecctesiastioal cursing. 16S ; re- 
hgious theories. 170, 171, 173 ; 
breaks with John of Saunt on 
TrauBobstantiation, 174. 398; on 
the other sacraments, 176 ; opposes 
elaborate Church services. 176; 
advocates preaching, 177 ; on saint 
and image worafaip, 177, 178, 179 ; 
on ordination and apostohc suoces- 
slon, 180; abjures the Papal head- 
ship, 181 ; his writings. 182, 314 ; 
on ' dominion,' 198, 300 ; upholds 
the aothority of the King against 
the Church, 199; on master end 
servant. 200 ; withstands levelling 
ideas, 201 ; sympathy with serfs, 
301; on jatles, 317; opposed to 
' the English orasade against the 
Clementista. 369 ; his theory on the 
Eucharist, 291. 292; tavoured by 
Bygge, 299 ; suspended, 303 ; es- 
teems scholarship less than rais' 
Bionary zeal. 806 ; life at Lutter- 
worth, 314 ; death. 316 ; destruction 
of his writings by Church authori- 
ties, 347 ; his own reasons tor the 
opposition to his doctrine of the 
Eucharist. 3G3 
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